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Group  I.  The  Novel 


GENERAL  PREFACE 

This  “  Novel  ”  group,  while — obviously — not 
covering  every  form  or  phase  of  English 
fiction,  represents  the  main  stages  of  development 
from  the  Elizabethan  beginnings  to  the  dawn  of 
the  nineteenth  century. 

I.  Though  at  first  more  concerned  to  dis¬ 
course  on  virtue  and  love  than  to  tell  a  tale,  the 
romance-writers  used  characterization  and  narra¬ 
tive — clear  in  episodes,  but  rambling  and  dis¬ 
cursive  in  plot.  ' 

Writing  chiefly  for  Court  ladies  and  the  wits, 
they  drew  persons  from  ideals,  not  from  life; 
left  nature  far  behind  in  search  of  adventure 
and  the  marvellous;  and  wrapped  their  thought 
in  elaborate  ornaments  of  style. 

Imitators  of  Euphues  and  the  Arcadia  elaborated 
the  plot  with  crowded  adventure  or  intrigue; 
but  exaggerated  the  false  sentiment,  artificial 
language  and  heroics,  to  the  wildest  extremes. 
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II.  While  Puritan  rule  almost  banished  all 
artistic  expression,  the  Restoration  inevitably 
brought  with  it  more  leisure  from  exhortation, 
and  more  desire  to  consider  manners  and  art.  As 
reaction  had  produced  licence — in  the  dramatic 
form  now  once  more  predominant — the  essayists, 
or  thinkers,  were  again  seeking  a  way  at  once  to 
please  and  improve.  Discarding  both  the  affected- 
romantic  and  serious  -  Puritan  discourse,  they 
revived  the  story  for  edification,  in  short  tales 
(chiefly  dramatized  from  the  old  type-Characters 
of  Butler  and  Overbury),  which  are  the  first  true 
English  stories — not  yet  attaining  full  character¬ 
ization  or  plot,  but  faithfully  drawn  from  life. 

III.  This  persuasive  form  of  fiction,  however, 
was  not  immediately  developed;  for,  directly, 
following  Addison  and  Steele,  a  complete  novel 
was  produced — in  more  startling  contrast  to 
romance,  and  more  directly  subject  to  Puritan 
influences — though  not  always  in  the  direction 
that  Puritanism  could  approve. 

Whereas  some  Elizabethans  (while  Romance 
was  fashionable)  had  drawn  criminals  straight 
from  life,  the  story-writers  now  discovered  an 
extreme  form  of  literal  realism,  worked  up  by 
Defoe  with  a  richness  of  detail  that  told  the  truth 
by  lying — in  fictions  pretending  to  be  narratives 
of  fact.  Swift,  more  cynically,  affects  the  same 
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device  in  political  allegory;  and  Bunyan,  to  save 
souls,  tells  plain  tales  of  simple  folk. 

Caring  not  at  all  for  brave  knights  and  fair 
ladies;  these  men  simply  ignore  romance;  writing 
in  plain,  vigorous  English,  as  preachers  or  press¬ 
men,  for  the  people  —  to  uphold  and  uplift  the 
under-dog;  hating  the  hypocrisy  and  oppressions 
of  the  Great. 

Without  intention,  they  produced,  each,  an 
immortal  classic  for  children. 

IV.  It  was  a  printer,  producer  of  books,  who 
discovered  the  final  fiction  form.  Seeing  the 
dangerous,  and  exciting,  influence  of  false  ideals 
in  romance,  Richardson  carefully  built  up  —  the 
novel  from  observation  of  real  life.  Fielding 
caught  the  idea,  from  the  artist’s  outlook,  deter¬ 
mining  to  offer  the  public  a  rich  banquet  comedy 
of  human  nature,  in  true  histories,  not  lying 
tales:  and  realism,  correcting  romance,  secured  a 
command,  never  afterwards  relinquished,  of  the 
literary  field.  In  this  first  generation  of  novelists, 
ready  writers  like  Sterne  and  Smollett  invented 
variations  of  the  now  popular  form. 

V.  By  what  seems  almost  an  accident,  Fanny 
Burney  discovered  a  new  way  of  looking  at  life, 
the  purely  feminine;  and,  greatly  daring,  wrote 
down  gay  stories  of  her  secret  thoughts.  The 
more  intimate  realism  of  the  domestic  novel; 
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unheroic,  unadventurous,  but  mainly  humorous, 
pictures  of  daily  life,  was  invented  —  to  find  its 
master  in  Jane  Austen’s  supreme  art. 

VI.  Inevitably  other  specializations  of  fiction 
were  now  due  to  meet  the  rapidly  growing  demand. 
As  Defoe  had  gone  off  the  line  to  extreme  realism, 
Scott  suddenly  revived  the  full  glory  of  romance; 
no  longer  indeed  artificial  or  false  in  sentiment 
and  deed:  but  once  more  leaving  his  own  people 
and  his  own  times  for  a  more  heroic  past,  histori¬ 
cally  architected.  The  historical,  or  national, 
novel  was  born. 


R.  B.  J. 
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INTRODUCTION 


I 

As  literature  had  been  finally  set  free  from 
.  patronage;  no  longer  confined  to  Colleges 
and  Courts,  no  longer  appealing  only  to  a  cultured 
class,  the  true  professional  writer,  not  dwelling  in 
Grub  Street,  took  command  of  the  book  world, 
which  quickly  became  the  general  public,  needing 
an  art  that  should  cover  a  wide  field,  closely  in 
touch  with  average  human  nature  and  daily  life. 

It  was  inevitable  that  the  profession,  once  born, 
should  produce  professional  work;  and  the  com¬ 
plete,  finished  English  novel  thus  came,  almost 
suddenly  as  it  appeared,  into  being;  for  the  time 
at  least  sweeping  all  other  forms  out  of  its  path. 
Drama  had  ruled  awhile,  to  express  the  first, 
hurried  and  artificial,  revival  of  taste,  following 
Puritan  suppressions;  but  when  the  new  citizen- 
democracy  awoke  to  free  intelligence,  curious  and 
eager  to  establish  a  new,  sane  and  sound  object 
for  existence,  it  demanded  an  art  to  reflect  and  to 
guide  itself,  which  only  the  novel  could  supply. 

As  we  have  seen,  and  should  expect,  the 
materials  for  fiction  had,  in  fact,  been  already 
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discovered,  as  it  were,  in  parts.  The  insufficiency 
of  the  old,  heroic  romance  had  been  recognized 
for  some  years;  tentative  critical  definitions  of 
the  novel,  destined  to  supplant  it,  had  been 
attempted  by  those  who  caught  a  glimpse  of 
popular  taste;  experiments — of  varying  success — 
had  been  made  in  natural  characterization  and 
dialogue,  realistic  narrative  and  description,  and 
dramatic  construction — true  pictures  of  life.  It 
only  remained,  to  architect  these  isolated  sculp¬ 
tures  into  an  harmonious  Work  of  Art. 

II 

There  was,  indeed,  something  almost  acci¬ 
dental  in  the  initial  achievement  of  Samuel 
Richardson,  the  moral  printer  and  ladies’  friend. 
Pamela ,  or  Virtue  Rewarded  was  most  assuredly  a 
self-conscious  work  inspired  by  a  deliberate  pur¬ 
pose;  but  its  aim  was  not  in  any  sense  artistic  or 
even  literary.  Originally  projected  as  a  purely 
commercial  speculation  from  two  fellow  book¬ 
seller-publishers,  Richardson’s  personal  integrity 
led  him  to  “  entertain  ”  the  public,  with  “  a  much 
nobler  end  in  view"\  to  “instruct  as  well  as 
enliven  ”.  Through  the  medium  of  fictitious 
“  Familiar  letters,  written,  as  it  were,  to  the 
moment ,  while  the  heart  is  agitated  by  hopes  and 
fears  ”,  this  “  first  collection  exhibited  the  beauty 
and  superiority  of  virtue  in  an  innocent  and  un¬ 
polished  mind,  with  the  reward  which  often,  even 
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in  this  life,  a  protecting  Providence  bestows  on 
goodness  The  second  collection,  Clarissa , 
offered  “  a  warning  to  parents  against  forcing  the 
inclinations  of  their  children  in  the  most  important 
article  of  their  lives;  and  to  children  against 
hoping  too  far  from  the  fairest  assurances  of  a 
man  void  of  principle”;  with  “many  useful 
lessons  to  the  gay  part  of  mankind  against  that 
misuse  of  wit  and  youth,  of  rank  and  fortune,  and 
of  every  outward  accomplishment,  which  turns 
them  into  a  curse  to  the  miserable  possessor,  as 
well  as  to  all  around  him  Sir  Charles  Grandison 
“  presents  the  example  of  a  man  acting  uniformly 
well  through  a  variety  of  trying  scenes,  because 
all  his  actions  are  regulated  by  one  steady  principle. 
A  man  of  religion  and  virtue;  of  liveliness  and 
spirit;  accomplished  and  agreeable;  happy  in 
himself,  and  a  blessing  to  others.” 

“  Pamela  ”,  as  one  of  his  friends  assured  the  editor, 
“  will  infallibly  be  looked  upon  as  the  hitherto  much- 
wanted  standard  or  pattern  for  this  kind  of  writing  .  .  . 
being  written  to  nature,  avoiding  all  romantic  flights, 
improbable  surprises,  and  irrational  machinery.  .  .  .  As 
it  borrows  none  of  its  excellencies  from  the  romantic 
flights  of  unnatural  fancy,  its  being  founded  in  truth  and 
nature  and  built  upon  experience,  will  be  a  lasting  re¬ 
commendation  to  the  discerning  and  judicious  .  .  .  may 
every  headstrong  libertine  whose  hands  you  reach,  be 
reclaimed;  and  every  tempted  virgin  who  reads  you, 
imitate  the  virtue,  and  meet  the  reward,  of  the  high- 
meriting,  tho  low-descended,  Pamela.” 

His  sermons,  you  observe,  like  those  of  Addison 
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and  Steele,  are  drawn  from  life,  even  maintain¬ 
ing  Defoe’s  pretence  of  being  illustrated  from 
the  experience  of  real  persons;  without  a  hint  of 
the  heroic  or  the  marvellous;  of  royalty  disguised 
or  of  adventure  in  strange  lands.  They  are 
offered,  however,  frankly  as  tales;  for  the  so- 
called  “  history  ”  is  not  intended  to  deceive. 

What  Richardson  actually  produced  was  three 
well-constructed  ■pictures  of  life  as  a  whole ;  artificial, 
indeed,  in  so  far  as  the  design  was  built  from  types 
and  ideals;  yet,  by  virtue  of  his  honest  sincerity 
and  understanding  of  the  heart,  individually  real, 
human  and  alive.  He  had,  moreover,  the  story¬ 
teller’s  gift  of  creating  situations  and  scenes,  a 
command  of  orderly  and  simple  prose,  the  imagina¬ 
tion  to  conceive  and  analyse  the  sentiments  which 
govern  action;  with  some  first  glimmerings  of 
quite  pleasant  humour  in  phrase. 

His  sentiment,  if  at  times  wearisome  from 
over-emphasis  and  often  recalling  the  schoolgirl, 
was,  generally  speaking,  both  subtle  and  true. 
How  natural,  and  charmingly  expressed,  is 
Pamela’s  communing  with  her  own  heart  on  first 
realizing  that,  for  all  his  wickedness,  “  the 
master  ”  had  won  her  love: 

“  Therefore  will  I  not  acquit  thee  yet,  oh  credulous, 
fluttering,  throbbing  mischief!  Thou  art  so  ready  to 
believe  what  thou  wishest!  And  I  charge  thee  to  keep 
better  guard  than  thou  hast  lately  done,  and  lead  me  not 
to  follow  too  implicitly  thy  flattering  and  desirable 
impulses.  Thus  foolishly  dialogued  I  with  my  own  heart; 
and  yet,  all  this  time,  this  heart  was  Pamela.” 
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A  passage,  by  the  way,  that  should  once  for  all 
confound  the  cynic  who  will  have  it  that  her 
determined  innocence  was  but  a  pose — to  catch 
a  gentleman,  with  the  ring. 

That  fine  lady,  Harriet  Byron,  betrays  herself 
with  a  naivete ,  no  less  happily  expressed : 

“  Here  I  laid  down  my  pen  and  wept  for  joy,  I  think 
it  was  for  joy  that  there  is  such  a  young  man  in  the  world, 
for  what  else  could  it  be?  And  now,  with  a  watery  eye, 
twinkle,  twinkle,  do  I  resume  it.” 

The  journalists  of  an  earlier  generation  had 
recognized  the  public  demand,  and,  with  keen 
instinct  for  immediate  popularity,  supplied  some¬ 
thing  admirably  fitted  to  the  needs  of  the  moment. 
The  professional  man  of  letters  created  a  per¬ 
manent  article  that  could  be  infinitely  developed 
and  was  clearly  destined  to  live. 

Ill 

Facts  are  obstinate;  and  those  most  ready 
to  proclaim  Richardson’s  limitations  and  defects 
cannot  deny  His  precedence  as  pioneer.  Nor  can 
they  neglect  the  fact  that  Fielding’s  startling 
advance,  in  breadth,  depth,  movement  and  colour, 
towards  the  fiction  epic,  was  born  in  satirical 
imitation,  and  matured  in  careful  elaboration  of 
the  formula  so  gravely  announced,  in  ten  “  points  ”, 
for  the  improving  history  of  the  maiden  minx. 
In  a  broad  view,  comparisons  are  unimportant, 
for  the  men  were  actually  twin  parents  of  the 
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novel,  conscious  alike  of  creating  a  new  thing  with 
purposes  clearly  defined. 

Fielding  boldly,  and  seriously,  describes  his 
work  as  a  kind  of  writing  which  he  does  not 
remember  to  have  seen  hitherto  attempted  in 
our  language;  the  “  Preface  ”  to  Joseph  Andrews 
and  the  “  initial  essays  ”  to  each  book  of  Tom 
Jones  expound  both  his  theory  and  practice:  “  a 
general  bill  of  fare  to  our  whole  entertainment  ”, 
and  “  particular  bills  to  every  course 

“  The  provision  then  which  we  have  here  made  is  no 
other  than  human  nature  .  .  .  nor  can  the  learned 
reader  be  ignorant  that  in  human  nature,  tho  here 
collected  under  one  general  name  is  such  prodigious 
variety,  that  a  cook  will  have  sooner  gone  through  all 
the  several  species  of  animal  and  vegetable  food  in  the 
world,  than  an  author  will  be  able  to  exhaust  so  extensive 
a  subject.” 

He  is  writing,  he  tells  us,  an  “  historical  narrative 
not  a  “  foolish  novel  ”,  or  “  monstrous  romance  “  if 
thou  dost  delight  in  models  of  perfection,  there  are  books 
enough  written  to  gratify  thy  taste,  but  as  we  have  not, 
in  the  course  of  our  conversation,  ever  happened  to  meet 
with  any  such  person,  we  have  not  chosen  to  introduce 
any  such  here.  .  .  . 

“  A  true  knowledge  of  the  world  is  gained  only  by 
conversation,  and  the  manners  of  every  rank  must  be 
seen  in  order  to  be  known.  .  .  .  The  strange  monsters 
in  lace  and  embroidery,  in  silks  and  brocades,  with  vast 
wigs  and  hoops;  which,  under  the  names  of  lords  and 
ladies,  strut  the  stage  ...  are  no  more  to  be  found  in 
real  life  than  the  centaur,  the  chimera,  or  any  other 
creature  of  mere  fiction.  .  .  .Yet  most  in  this  station 
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are  so  entirely  made  up  of  form  and  affectation  that  they 
have  no  character  at  all.  ...  I  will  venture  to  say  that 
the  highest  life  is  much  the  dullest  .  .  .  the  various 
callings  in  lower  spheres  produce  the  greatest  variety  of 
humorous  characters.  ...  In  my  humble  opinion  the 
true  characteristic  of  the  present  beau  monde  is  rather 
folly  than  vice,  and  the  only  epithet  that  it  deserves  is 
that  of  frivolous. 

“  Man  is  the  highest  object  which  presents  itself  to 
the  pen  of  the  historian,  and  in  relating  his  actions,  great 
care  is  to  be  taken  that  we  do  not  exceed  the  capacity  of 
the  agent  we  describe.  ...  It  is  by  falling  into  fiction 
that  we  generally  offend  against  this  rule,  of  deserting 
probability,  which  the  historian  seldom  if  ever  quits,  till 
he  forsakes  his  character  and  commences  a  writer  of 
romance.  .  .  . 

“  The  actions  should  not  only  be  within  the  compass 
of  human  agency,  but  should  be  likely  for  the  very  actors 
and  characters  themselves  to  have  performed.  .  .  .This 
last  requisite  is  what  the  dramatic  critics  call  conservation 
of  character,  and  it  requires  a  very  extraordinary  degree 
of  judgment  and  a  most  exact  knowledge  of  human 
nature. 

“  To  invent  good  stories  and  tell  them  well  are  possibly 
very  rare  talents;  .  .  though,  as  we  have  good  authority 

for  all  our  characters,  no  less  indeed  than  the  vast  authentic 
doomsday-book  of  nature,  our  labours  have  sufficient  title 
to  the  name  of  History.” 

Unlike  “  those  persons  of  surprising  genius,  the  authors 
of  immense  romances,  or  the  modern  novel  and  Atalantis 
writers;  who,  without  any  assistance  from  nature  or 
history,  record  persons  who  never  were  or  will  be,  and 
facts  which  never  did,  nor  possibly  can  happen,  whose 
heroes  are  their  own  creation,  and  their  brains  the  chaos 
whence  all  their  materials  are  collected,”  Fielding  is 
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“  contented  to  copy  Nature,  instead  of  forming  originals 
from  the  confused  heap  of  matter  in  his  own  brain — I 
might  aver  that  I  have  writ  little  more  than  I  have  seen.” 

This  new  kind  of  writing  Fielding  chose  to 
call  a  comic-prose  epic:  “The  epic,  whether 
tragic  or  comic,  verse  or  prose,”  is  compounded 
of  the  same  “parts;  fable,  action,  characters, 
sentiment  and  diction.  ...  A  comic  romance  is 
a  comic  epic-poem  in  prose,  more  extended  and 
comprehensive  in  action  than  a  comedy;  con¬ 
taining  a  much  larger  circle  of  incidents  and 
introducing  a  greater  variety  of  characters  ”.  Its 
“  fable  and  action  ”  are  “  light  and  ridiculous  ”; 
wherein  persons  of  inferior  rank  (excluded  from 
serious  romance)  may  take  part,  and  inferior 
manners  may  be  described. 


IV 

The  qualities  required  for  such  work  are  also 
boldly  set  forth:  Genius,  Learning,  Knowledge 
derived  from  conversation,  and  a  Good  Heart, 
with  all  possible  Wit  and  Humour. 

Genius  is  further  defined  as  “those  powers  of  the 
mind  which  are  capable  of  penetrating  into  all  things 
within  our  reach  and  knowledge,  and  of  distinguishing 
their  essential  differences  ”.  Learning  supplies  the  “  art 
to  sharpen  the  workman’s  tools,  rules  to  direct  him  in  his 
work,  and  matter  to  work  upon  ”.  Conversation  “  bestows 
on  us  another  sort  of  knowledge  .  .  .  not,  the  under¬ 
standing  of  learned  pedants  whose  lives  have  been  con- 
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sumed  in  colleges  and  among  books  .  .  .  but,  the  true 
practical  system  only  learnt  in  the  world  A  Good 
Heart  “renders  us  capable  of  feeling  .  .  the  author 
who  will  make  me  weep,  says  Horace,  must  first  weep 
himself.  ...  I  am  convinced  I  never  make  my  reader 
laugh  heartily,  but  where  I  have  laughed  before  him.” 

It  was,  indeed,  a  strenuous  ideal  Fielding 
conceived  of  the  Novel;  for  which  the  fine  and 
poetic  “Invocation  to  Fame”  of  Book  XIII.  ( Tom 
Jones)  calls  to  the  “  nymph  to  direct  his  pen 

“  Genius,  thou  gift  of  heaven,  .  .  .  who  dost  sow  the 
generous  seeds  which  art  nourishes  and  brings  to  perfec¬ 
tion.  .  .  .  Teach  me  to  know  mankind  better  than  they 
know  themselves.  .  .  .  Strip  off  the  thin  disguise  of 
wisdom  from  self-conceit,  of  plenty  from  avarice,  and  of 
glory  from  ambition  .  .  .  till  mankind  learn  the  good 
nature  to  laugh  only  at  the  follies  of  others,  and  the 
humility  to  grieve  at  their  own.  .  .  . 

“  Humanity ,  bring  all  thy  tender  sensations.  From 
these  alone  proceed  the  noble,  disinterested  friendship,  the 
melting  love,  the  generous  sentiment,  the  ardent  gratitude, 
the  soft  compassion,  the  candid  opinion;  and  all  these 
strong  energies  of  a  good  mind  which  fill  the  moistened 
eyes  with  tears,  the  glowing  cheeks  with  blood,  and  swell 
the  heart  with  tides  of  grief,  joy,  and  benevolence. 

“  And  thou,  O  Learning  .  .  .  come,  and  from  thy 
vast,  luxuriant  stores,  in  long  antiquity  piled  up,  pour 
forth  the  richest  profusion.  Open  .  .  .  thy  philosophic, 
thy  poetic,  and  thy  historical  treasures,  whether  with 
Greek  or  Roman  characters  thou  has  chosen  to  inscribe 
the  ponderous  chests,  give  me  awhile  the  key.  .  .  . 

“  Lastly  come  Experience,  long  conversant  with  the 
wise,  the  good,  the  learned,  and  the  polite.  Nor  with 
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them  only,  but  with  every  kind  of  character,  from  the 
minister  at  his  levee,  to  the  bailiff  in  his  sponging-house; 
from  the  Duchess  at  her  drum,  to  the  landlady  behind 
her  bar. 

Actually  tempted  to  fiction  by  the  natural  and 
healthy  desire  to  ridicule  Richardson’s  conven¬ 
tional  morality  and  Pamela’s  sly  determination  to 
secure  the  “  rewards  ”  of  virtue — which  he  had 
farcically  exposed  in  Shamela — Fielding  made  a 
hero  of  the  fair  maid’s  brother  Joseph  (christened 
from  Potiphar’s  wife),  tempted,  like  her,  by  his 
lady  mistress;  and,  with  somewhat  sterner  dig¬ 
nity,  retaining  his  virtue  to  the  last.  And  though 
the  parody  appears  to  be  soon  forgotten  in  the 
joy  of  independent  creation,  leading  to  far  wider 
fields,  it  hovers  behind  many  episodes  and  char¬ 
acters,  to  be  resumed  at  last  in  “  the  unkindest 
cut  of  all  ”,  where  Pamela,  calmly  arrogating  to 
herself  the  rank  conferred  on  her  by  marriage, 
actually  tries  to  break  Joseph’s  fidelity  to  “a  girl 
now  so  much  beneath  him  ”  begging  him  4  pray 
for  the  assistance  of  grace  ”  against  such  a  degrad¬ 
ing  passion.  He  has  been  criticized  for  the 
mechanical  contrivance  of  the  “  strawberry  on 
Joseph’s  breast  ”  by  which  the  unexpected  mystery 
of  his  birth  is  revealed;  but,  while  thus  bur¬ 
lesquing  a  favourite  device  of  the  romancist,  may 
he  not  also  have  been  heaping  further  scorn  upon 
the  absurdities  of  the  Booby  pride? 

Nevertheless,  the  real  hero  of  the  novel  is  not 
Joseph,  but  our  friend,  Parson  Adams,  a  very 
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prince  among  fiction-persons,  who  illustrates  at 
its  highest  that  great  novel-quality  which  was  to 
be  one  of  Fielding’s  excelling  contributions  to  his 
art;  characterization  by  a  humour  which  under¬ 
stands,  and  loves,  what  it  laughs  at — the  tender 
handling  of  eccentricity  in  human  nature  for  whom 
we  rejoice  that  we  too  are  men. 

For  Fielding’s  instrument  was  the  Comedy  of 
Life,  that  mocking  Destiny  which  does  not  create 
Richardson-models  of  perfection,  or  confer  obvious 
success  upon  obvious  virtue;  but  tumbles  us  into 
a  mad  world — to  make  the  best  of  it  for  others 
and  ourselves.  And  his  masterpiece,  Tom  Jones , 
is,  at  once,  universally  typical  and  intensely  in¬ 
dividual.  He  stands  for  youth  the  world  over, 
because  always  vividly  himself.  No  truer  picture 
of  eighteenth-century  England  could  be  imagined, 
for  it  reveals  more  than  even  the  priceless  diarists 
of  the  age;  but  its  details  live  because  its  humanity 
is  immortal.  Jones  is  not  a  hero,  but  a  man, 
attractive  and  worthy  of  his  place  in  the  plot, 
because  his  ideals  are  higher  than  his  achievement, 
and  there  is  nothing  mean  or  petty  in  his  com¬ 
position  ;  a  proper  subject  for  dramatic  adventure, 
because  fate  leads  him  by  such  devious  paths  to 
his  kingdom  on  earth. 

What  we  may  criticize  in  “  the  Foundling  ”, 
or  in  his  creator,  belongs  to  the  age.  Fielding 
believed  in  goodness  and  approved  it;  but  he  was 
neither  reformer  nor  prude.  We  profess  at  least 
to  have  long  discarded  the  “  wild  oats  ”  theory 
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of  love  and  marriage,  but  in  those  days  young 
men  were  openly  permitted  a  large  crop — too 
often  a  little  worse  than  wild;  and  wives  were 
seemingly  content  with  an  intention  of  constancy, 
which  inspired  a  life  it  had  little  or  no  pretence  to 
guide. 

Here,  again,  Fielding’s  heroines  were  women 
as  he  knew  and  respected  the  sex,  by  no  means 
lacking  in  character  or  intelligence,  despite  their 
submission  to  the  code.  I  doubt  if  Sophia 
Western  would  have  been  deceived  by  Lovelace, 
and  she  never  deceived  herself  about  Jones. 
Amelia  is  perhaps  the  earliest,  as  she  is  certainly 
among  the  most  charming,  portraits  of  a  natural 
woman:  essentially  feminine  but  in  no  sense  blind 
or  weak — the  more  remarkable  as  a  novel-innova¬ 
tion,  because  we  meet  her  not  as  a  shy  and  blushing 
maid,  but  as  a  wife  developed  by  difficult  experi¬ 
ence,  very  far  removed  from  the  doll’s-house 
heroines  of  romance. 

Yet,  for  all  his  fidelity  to  life,  Fielding  at  once 
discarded  any  pretence  of  dependence  upon  facts: 
the  letter  or  diary  form,  the  affectation  of  editor¬ 
ship  of  authentic  MS.;  never  before  so  absolutely 
cast  aside.  He  calls  the  tale  a  History,  only 
because  it  is  taken  from  life,  as  opposed  to 
romance;  not  because  the  persons  are  even  sup¬ 
posed  to  have  been  actual  individuals.  He 
assumes,  without  question,  the  magic  proper  to 
art,  of  seeing  into  the  minds  of  his  fiction-folk, 
being  present,  if  need  be,  in  two  places  at  once, 
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or  where  very  often  no  character  in  the  tale  could 
possibly  have  been  found. 

Such  an  escape  from  fictitious  letter-writing 
avoids  inevitable  contrivances  to  appear  like  real 
life  which  defeat  themselves,  discourages  repetition 
of  one  scene  from  different  pens,  and  transforms 
the  slow  and  intricate  analysis  (of  which  Richard¬ 
son  was,  admittedly,  a  master)  to  brisker  move¬ 
ment,  more  dramatic  dialogue  and  more  exciting 
plot — something  incomparably  nearer  to  life. 

Once,  and  only  once,  Fielding  used,  or  re¬ 
turned  to,  the  picaresque  Defoe  type ;  and,  though 
Jonathan  Wild  actually  appeared  in  his  Miscel¬ 
lanies ,  1743,  that  is,  a  year  later  than  Joseph 
Andrews ,  critics  are  now  fairly  agreed  that  the 
later  publication  is  the  earlier  work. 

Defoe  himself  produced  a  Jonathan  Wild  which 
was  neither  more  nor  less  than  a  work  of  what 
may  be  called  police-journalism — the  writing  up 
of  a  criminal’s  “  last  confession  ” — in  which  his 
intimate  knowledge  of  courts  and  prisons  qualified 
him  to  excel;  which  was  immensely  popular 
through  many  generations,  and  closely  allied  to 
his  mission  as  a  writer. 

Fielding  uses  this  form,  transformed  to  alle¬ 
gory,  for  a  bitter  onslaught  upon  the  hypocrisy 
and  corruption  of  those  in  high  places.  From 
childhood,  Wild  “  was  to  be  bribed  to  anything , 
which  made  many  say  he  was  certainly  born  to  be  a 
great  man  His  history  is  told  to  expose  the 
error  of  those 
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“  who  confound  the  ideas  of  goodness  and  greatness; 
whereas  no  two  things  can  possibly  be  more  distinct 
from  each  other,  for  Greatness  consists  in  bringing  all 
manner  of  mischief  on  mankind,  and  goodness  in  removing 
it  from  them.  ...  In  the  following  pages  as  we  are  to 
record  the  actions  of  a  Great  Man,  so  we  have  nowhere 
mentioned  any  spark  of  goodness,  which  hath  discovered 
itself  either  faintly  in  him,  or  more  glaringly  in  any  other 
person,  but  as  a  meanness  or  imperfection,  disqualifying 
them  for  undertakings  which  lead  to  honour  and  esteem 
among  men.  .  .  .  Wild  was  not  restrained  by  any  of 
those  weaknesses  which  disappoint  the  views  of  mean  and 
vulgar  souls,  and  which  are  comprehended  in  one  general 
term  of  honesty — a  word  derived  from  what  the  Greeks 
call  ‘  An  Ass  ’.  ...  It  is  well  said  of  us,  the  higher 
order  of  mortals,  that  we  are  born  only  to  devour  the 
fruits  of  the  earth;  and  it  may  be  as  well  said  of  the  lower 
class  that  they  are  born  only  to  produce  them  for  us.  .  .  . 
I  agree  that  every  prig  might  be  a  statesman  if  he  pleased; 
but  when  you  conclude  that  it  is  his  interest  to  be  so,  that 
ambition  would  bid  him  take  that  alternative,  that  a 
statesman  is  greater  or  happier  than  a  prig,  I  must  deny 
my  assent.  .  .  .  Our  hero  had  only  enough  meanness 
to  make  him  partaker  of  the  imperfection  of  humanity, 
instead  of  the  perfection  of  diabolism.” 

He  is  a  man  of  the  world,  not  a  hero  of  romance. 
The  book  is  a  masterpiece  of  untiring  and  re¬ 
morseless  irony. 

But  for  all  his  realism,  his  hatred  of  hypocrisy, 
and  his  common-sense  attitude  towards  man  and 
life,  Fielding — no  less  than  Richardson — regards 
a  “  moral  ”  as  essential  to  art;  although,  as  Scott 
shrewdly  remarks:  “The  professed  moral  of  a  piece 
is  usually  what  the  reader  is  least  interested  in 
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“The  honest  purpose  of  this  history”,  said  Fielding 
of  Tom  Jones,  “  is  to  recommend  goodness  and  innocence. 

.  .  .  There  is  here  nothing  prejudicial  to  the  cause  of 
religion  and  virtue”;  which,  indeed,  may  be  effectively 
supported  “  in  books  of  this  kind;  for  an  example  is  a 
kind  of  picture,  in  which  virtue  becomes  as  it  were  an 
object  of  right,  and  strikes  one  with  an  idea  of  loveliness  ”; 
while  “vice  is  not  set  forth  as  the  object  of  ridicule,  but 
of  detestation  ”. 

“  I  hope  no  man  will  by  the  grossest  misunderstanding, 
or  perversion  of  my  meaning,  misinterpret  me  as  endeavour¬ 
ing  to  cast  any  ridicule  on  the  greatest  perfections  of 
human  nature;  which  do,  indeed,  alone  purify  and  ennoble 
the  heart  of  man,  and  raise  him  above  the  brute  crea¬ 
tion.  ... 

“  On  the  contrary  it  is  with  a  view  to  the  service  of 
virtue  and  religion  that  I  have  taken  upon  me  to  record 
the  lives  of  two  of  their  false  and  pretended  champions 
[i.e.  Square  and  Thwackum].  A  treacherous  friend  is 
the  most  dangerous  enemy,  and  I  will  say  boldly  that 
both  religion  and  virtue  have  received  more  real  discredit 
from  hypocrites,  than  the  wittiest  profligates  or  infidels 
could  ever  cast  upon  them.  .  .  . 

“  It  is  not  religion  or  virtue,  but  the  want  of  them, 
which  is  here  exposed.  .  .  .  Had  not  both  [these  men] 
utterly  discarded  all  natural  goodness  of  heart,  they  had 
never  been  represented  as  objects  of  derision  in  this 
history.” 

In  the  “  initial  essays  ”  of  Book  VI.  again, 
Fielding  draws  an  earnest  distinction  between 
“  appetite,  commonly  called  love  ”  and^the  pure 
emotion,  for  which  he  is  ‘  an  advocate  ,  against 
those  who  deny  its  existence;  and  Jones,  for  all 
his  weakness  and  infidelity,  never  loses  a  chivalrous 
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ideal.  Fielding  not  only  asserts  this  claim  for 
his  hero,  but  makes  us  feel  it.  Bilfil,  also,  had 
the  good  “  taste  ”  to  “  desire  ”  the  heroine;  but 
the  lower  and  coarser  quality  of  his  admiration  is 
revealed  with  a  shrewdness  which  proves  his  rival’s 
sincerity. 

Fielding,  again,  does  not  admire  folly  or 
ignorance  in  women.  Mrs.  Western,  indeed,  is 
overburdened  with  an  appearance  of  learning; 
but  Sophia  is  better  educated  than  most  heroines 
of  the  period,  besides  possessing  considerable 
independence,  courage  and  commonsense. 

He  was,  finally,  quite  genuinely  democratic. 
The  servility  of  waiting-women  and  other  “  low  ” 
sycophants  is,  everywhere,  held  up  to  biting 
derision;  such  so-called  enemies  of  society  as 
poachers  and  beggars  are  described  with  under¬ 
standing  and  sympathy.  He  introduces  many 
hints  on  the  injustice  of  convention  in  judging 
between  the  sexes;  the  evil  effects  of  imprison¬ 
ment  in  making,  instead  of  reforming,  the  crim¬ 
inal;  and  the  hardness  of  the  world  towards  all 
who  are  poor  or  unfortunate. 

V 

It  was  not  Fielding’s  theories  of  fiction,  or  his 
genius,  that  produced  the  immediate  popularity 
of  the  novel  form,  the  host  of  imitators  that 
crowded  upon  his  steps.  Its  adaptability  had 
been  discovered,  along  certain  lines,  by  Richard- 
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son,  universally  by  the  author  of  Tom  Jones , 
within  a  field  so  perfectly  calculated  to  please  the 
vigorous  taste  and  lively  curiosity  of  the  new 
age.  “  Knights,  Genii,  Castles  ”,  writes  Garrick, 
“  vanished  into  smoke 

Romance  might  strike  our  grave  Forefathers’  pomp, 

But  novel  for  our  Buck  and  lively  Romp! 

Cassandra’s  Folios  now  no  longer  read, 

See,  two  neat  Pocket  Volumes  in  their  stead! 

And  then  so  sentimental  is  the  style, 

So  chaste,  yet  so  bewitching  all  the  while! 

Plot,  and  elopement,  passion,  rape,  and  rapture, 

The  total  sum  of  every  dear — dear — Chapter. 

One  Francis  Coventry,  author  of  Pompey  the 
Little ,  or  the  Life  and  Adventures  of  a  Lap-Dog 
(1751),  refers  to  this  “  Life-writing  Age  ”,  where 
no  character  is  thought  too  inconsiderable  .  .  . 
to  be  set  up  as  a  pattern  of  imitation  .  .  . 
vagrants,  parish  girls,  chamber-maids,  pickpockets 
and  highwaymen  .  .  .  star-gazers,  superannuated 
strumpets,  quarrelling  lovers  ” ;  and  as  the  heroine 
of  George  Colman’s  Polly  Honeycombe ,  “  a  Dra¬ 
matic  Novel  ”  (Drury  Lane,  1760)  was  deceived 
by  fiction,  his  Preface  supplied  a  list  of  1 80  novels 
published  within  ten  years. 

But  before  losing  ourselves  in  these  forgotten 
“dear  delights”;  we  must  consider  the  work 
of  three  masters  of  fiction,  contemporary  with 
or  immediately  following  the  pioneers;  who 
almost  maintained  the  standard  while  extending 
the  scope. 
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Tobias  Smollett  is  a  more  boisterous  but  far 
less  genial  copy  of  Fielding.  His  books  have 
been  said,  with  truth,  to  display  “  such  a  bustle 
of  coarse  life,  such  swearing,  and  rioting,  and 
squalor,  and  above  all,  such  incessant  thumping 
and  fighting,  and  breaking  each  other’s  shins,  as 
could  never  have  taken  place  in  any  conceivable 
community,  or  under  any  system  of  police,  unless 
the  human  skeleton  had  been  of  much  harder 
construction  than  it  is  at  present  Here,  in 
fact,  Fielding’s  “  human  ”  comedy  too  often 
degenerates  into  knockabout  farce;  the  fun  is 
inspired  rather  by  hate  than  love;  there  is  an 
ugly  taste  in  the  literal  realism;  and  the  narrative 
is  no  more  than  a  casual  sequence  of  comic 
episodes — fatally  tempting  to  imitation. 

He  had,  indeed,  his  own  theories  of  what  he 
could  contribute  to  the  new  popular  form,  as  the 
following  shrewd  summary  of  Romance,  by  way 
of  contrast  to  his  own  “  attempts  ”,  plainly 
shows: 

“  Romance,  no  doubt,  owes  its  origin  to  ignorance, 
vanity,  and  superstition.  When  a  man  rendered  himself 
famous  for  wisdom  or  valour,  his  family  and  adherents 
availed  themselves  of  his  superior  qualities,  magnified 
his  virtues,  and  represented  his  character  and  person  as 
sacred  and  supernatural.  The  vulgar  easily  swallowed 
the  bait  ...  his  exploits  were  handed  down  to  posterity 
with  a  thousand  exaggerations  .  .  .  hence  arose  the 
heathen  mythology,  which  is  no  other  than  a  collection 
of  extravagant  romances.  .  .  .  Thus  tragedy  and  the  epic 
muse  were  born.  .  .  .  But  when  the  minds  of  men  were 
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debauched  by  the  imposition  of  priest-craft  to  the  most 
absurd  pitch  of  credulity,  the  authors  of  romance  arose, 
and  losing  sight  of  probability,  filled  their  performances 
with  the  most  monstrous  hyperboles.  ... 

“  I  have  attempted  to  represent  modest  merit  struggling 
with  every  difficulty  to  which  a  friendless  orphan  is 
exposed,  from  his  own  want  of  experience,  as  well  as 
from  the  selfishness,  malice,  and  base  indifference  of 
mankind.  ...  I  have  not  deviated  from  nature,  in  the 
facts,  which  are  all  true  in  the  main,  although  the  cir¬ 
cumstances  are  altered  and  disguised  to  avoid  personal 
satire.” 

He  produced,  indeed,  new  varieties  of  the 
novel, — valuable  additions  to  the  materials  of 
fiction.  First  and  foremost,  he  exploited — as  we 
should  now  say — the  navy,  as  he  knew  it.  With 
some  allowance  for  exaggeration  in  detail,  his 
vivid  pictures  of  life  at  sea  have  been  universally 
accepted  as  classics,  unique  records  of  the  past; 
and  they  are,  moreover,  the  earliest  examples  of 
fiction  based  on  the  manners  and  atmosphere  of 
a  class  (outside  the  old  Gallery  of  Rogues),  which 
was  to  prove  so  fertile  a  field  for  his  successors. 

Though  not  quite  the  inventor  of  the  “  na¬ 
tional  ”  novel;  he  gave  the  first  hint  for  such  a 
development,  in  his  vigorous,  if  superficial, 
portraits  of  Welshmen,  Irish,  Jews,  and  above  all 
Scotchmen: — an  innovation  he  once  thought  fit, 
somewhat  quaintly,  to  defend. 

“It  now  remains,  to  give  my  reasons  for  making  the 
chief  personage  of  this  work  a  North  Briton;  which  are 
chiefly  these: — I  could  at  a  small  expense  bestow  on  him 
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such  education  as  I  thought  the  dignity  of  his  birth  and 
character  required,  which  could  not  possibly  be  obtained 
in  England,  by  such  slender  means  as  the  nature  of  my 
plan  would  afford.  In  the  next  place,  I  could  represent 
simplicity  of  manner  in  a  remote  part  of  the  kingdom, 
with  more  propriety,  than  in  any  place  near  the  capital; 
and  lastly,  the  disposition  of  the  Scots,  addicted  to  travel¬ 
ling,  justifies  my  conduct  in  deriving  an  adventurer  from 
that  country.” 

He  had,  in  fact,  a  keen  eye  for  external 
oddities  and  human  eccentrics  that  had  not 
occurred  to  any  previous  writer.  And  in  his 
finest  work,  Humphry  Clinker ,  he  discovered  the 
comic  effects  of  uneducated  spelling  and  phrase 
with  masterly  skill.  Here  are  the  seeds  of 
Dickens,  Thackeray  and  Scott. 

Though  the  trend  of  novel-writing  was  at 
first  more  after  Fielding,  through  Smollett, 
Richardson’s  command  of  sentiment  secured  im¬ 
mediate  popularity,  and  with  a  whimsical  perver¬ 
sity  all  his  own,  the  Reverend  Laurence  Sterne 
appealed  even  more  strongly  to  the  same  side  of 
human  nature.  There  is  nothing,  certainly,  in 
English  literature,  which  can  be  placed  beside 
Tristram  Shandy  or  The  Sentimental  Journey ; 
primarily,  of  course,  because  every  phrase  and 
thought  expresses — or  exposes — the  very  man. 
His  deliberate  and  self-conscious  egotism  is  at 
once  artificial  and  artless,  hypocritical  and  sincere. 
It  is  his  nature  to  pose;  to  play  with  your  feelings, 
while  betraying  his  own  with  an  air  of  simplicity, 
quite  obviously  assumed.  Yet  he  achieves  art; 
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far  greater,  one  is  tempted  to  believe,  than  he 
knew. 

He  seems  to  forget,  or  ignore,  all  the  rules 
by  which  the  novel  had  just  been  established. 
There  is,  in  his  work,  no  attempt  at  construction ; 
he  does  not  even  finish  his  tale  and  could  have 
scarcely  done  so  had  he  lived  to  write  “  Finis  ’ 
on  the  last  page;  there  is  no  plot,  scarcely  a  hero, 
certainly  no  heroine.  He  is,  probably,  a  greater 
stylist  than  Fielding;  but  his  style  is  peculiarly 
his  own,  full  of  strange,  almost  unpardonable, 
tricks — certainly  dangerous,  if  not  impossible,  as 
model  or  guide. 

Yet  he  created  some  of  the  greatest  figures  in 
English  literature — there  is  only  one  Uncle  Toby; 
his  dialogue,  at  its  best,  is  masterly  for  its  supreme 
ease  and  finish;  his  wayside  scenes  and  thumb¬ 
nail  character-sketches  gave  us  something  im¬ 
mortal  and  entirely  new;  he  told  many  profound 
secrets  of  the  human  heart.  How  these  things 
were  done  is  beyond  our  understanding. 

For,  while  avoiding  the  direct  coarseness 
which  even  Richardson’s  earnestness  sometimes 
allowed,  he  clearly  revels  in  being  offensively 
suggestive,  with  a  sly  smirk  that  has  not  even 
the  excuse  of  Swift’s  bitter  savagery  or  Smollett’s 
personal  vindictiveness.  He  always  obtrudes 
himself  in  the  dirt,  playing,  with  childish  vanity, 
upon  the  lowest  of  human  tasks  —  the  delight 
of  catching  a  priest  in  sin.  It  was  this  un¬ 
wholesome  quality  of  his  work  that  secured  his 
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immediate  popularity;  but  the  more  lasting  and 
genuine  appeal  of  his  romantic  characterization 
and  genuine  pathos  (achieved  in  spite  of  his 
apparent  self)  proved  of  real  value  to  literature 
in  an  age  of  hard  and  cold  materialism.  Finally, 
he  invented  the  “  eccentric  ”  novel. 

A  younger  man,  but  historically  in  the  mighty 
group,  Oliver  Goldsmith  stands  alone  and  supreme 
for  very  different  reasons.  The  Vicar  of  Wake¬ 
field  goes  back,  in  thought  and  manner,  to  the 
essayists  of  the  Spectator ,  inevitably  calling  up  Sir 
Roger  de  Coverley  to  mind.  Accident,  maybe, 
lent  him  greater  completeness  and  the  garment 
of  a  longer  tale;  but  its  chapters  could  have 
appeared,  without  incongruity,  in  one  of  the 
periodicals,  being  but  loosely  linked  episodes  to 
reveal  the  good  Primrose  in  various  circumstances, 
and  gather  round  him  the  different  members  of 
his  set.  The  story  as  such  is  slight  and  con¬ 
ventional,  scarcely  consistent  in  parts,  interrupted 
at  will  by  contemplative  digressions;  and  the 
hurried  settling  of  all  difficulties  and  confusions 
in  the  closing  chapters  may  very  well  have  been 
forced  upon  the  author  by  purely  material  con¬ 
siderations,  to  supply  the  market  his  name  could 
command. 

Goldsmith,  too,  is  a  master  of  style — without 
Sterne’s  affectations,  of  romance — without  his 
impurity.  He  is  able,  as  no  English  writer 
before  him  had  contrived,  to  command  our  love 
— not  only  for  his  simple-hearted  and  courageous 
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Vicar,  but  for  himself  and  his  book.  Had  we 
not  known  Oliver  from  a  hundred  personal  tales 
of  Johnson  and  the  Club,  we  should  still  have 
felt  the  author  of  this  little  masterpiece  to  be  our 
very  dear  friend:  one  of  the  gifts  to  man,  which 
the  novel  has  since  proved  itself,  now  and  again, 
so  well  able  to  bestow.  Like  Sterne,  again  he 
revealed  further  possibilities  of  humour  in  the 
telling  of  his  tale.  In  another  view,  he  ap¬ 
proached  more  nearly  to  the  purely  domestic 
novel,  which  was  to  prove  the  next  phase  of 
genuine  art. 

It  can  be  said  that  in  one  generation,  by  a 
small  group  of  master  story-tellers,  the  novel  had 
been  not  only  established,  but  extended  to  some¬ 
where  near  the  limit  of  its  possibilities — before 
the  last  stage. 

R.  BRIMLEY  JOHNSON. 


SAMUEL  RICHARDSON 
1689-1761 

Richardson,  though  long  professionally 
.  associated  with  the  production  of  books,  was 
neither  a  man  of  letters  nor  a  journalist.  He  was 
an  “  industrious  apprentice  ”  who,  according  to 
precedent,  married  “  his  master’s  ”  daughter, 
acquiring  thereby  the  instruments  of  respectable 
success.  Intended,  we  like  to  recall,  for  the 
Church  by  his  father,  the  Derbyshire  village  joiner, 
he  was  driven  by  poverty  into  trade;  and,  with  the 
aid  of  a  candle  purchased  out  of  his  own  pocket, 
quietly  determined  to  repair  the  deficiencies  thus 
forced  upon  him,  by  educating  himself  o’  nights. 
“  The  reward  which,  often  even  in  this  life,  a 
protecting  Providence  bestows  on  goodness  ”  was 
his;  and,  in  due  course,  modest  diligence  and  a 
prudently  chosen  helpmate  conducted  him  to  in¬ 
dependent  prosperity  in  Salisbury  Court,  where 
he  printed,  with  more  frivolous  inventions,  the 
Journals  of  the  House  of  Commons ;  and  in  1754 
was  chosen  Master  of  the  Stationers’  Company. 

In  one  respect,  and  one  only,  Samuel  was 
scarcely  true  to  type.  Whether  as  boy  or  man, 
he  remained  personally  modest  and  shy;  never 
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the  one  to  boast  that  he  had  made  himself  what 
he  was,  to  bid  us  learn  from  him  what  honest 
merit  can  achieve.  There  is  a  passage  Addison 
would  surely  have  welcomed  for  the  Spectator ,  in 
his  private  correspondence,  which,  with  rare  self¬ 
understanding  and  gracious  humour,  reveals  to 
us  the  very  man : 

“  I  go  through  the  Park  to  my  little  retirement.  .  .  . 

“  Looking  directly  foreright,  as  passers  -  by  would 
imagine,  but  observing  all  that  stirs  on  either  hand  of  him 
without  moving  his  neck  ;  hardly  ever  turning  back  .  .  . 
a  regular  even  pace,  stealing  away  ground,  rather  than 
seeming  to  tread  it;  a  grey  eye,  too  often  overclouded  by 
mistiness  from  the  head;  by  chance  lively;  very  lively  it 
will  be,  if  he  have  hope  of  seeing  a  lady  whom  he  loves  and 
honours;  his  eye  always  on  the  ladies;  if  they  have  very 
large  hoops,  he  looks  down  and  supercilious,  and  as  if  he 
would  be  thought  wise,  but  perhaps  the  sillier  for  that; 
as  he  approaches  a  lady,  his  eye  is  never  fixed  upon  her 
face,  but  upon  her  feet,  and  thence  he  raises  it  up,  pretty 
quickly  for  a  dull  eye;  and  one  would  think  (if  we  thought 
him  at  all  worthy  of  observation)  that  from  her  air  and 
(the  last  beheld)  her  face,  he  sets  her  down  in  his  mind  as 
so  or  so,  and  then  passes  on  to  the  next  object  he  meets; 
only  then  looking  back,  if  he  greatly  likes  or  mislikes,  as 
if  he  would  see  if  the  lady  appear  to  be  all  of  a  piece, 
in  the  one  light  or  the  other.  .  .  .  From  this  odd,  this 
grotesque  figure,  think  you,  Madam,  that  you  have 
anything  to  apprehend? — Anything  that  will  not  rather 
promote  than  check  your  mirth.” 

To  such  a  one  ease  and  eloquence  were  only 
possible  with  the  ladies;  for  such  a  one  the  ladies 
— at  least  of  that  age — would  always  feel  tender- 
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ness  and  respect.  The  teetotal  vegetarian,  who 
neither  swore,  gambled,  nor  approved  of  sport, 
would  seem  but  half  a  man  to  the  sterner  sex. 
We  can  well  believe  that  the  girls  of  Derbyshire 
told  him  the  innocent  secrets  of  their  trembling 
hearts,  asked  him  to  write  their  love-letters,  and 
bid  him  read  to  them  while  they  sewed.  We 
know  that  when  all  Europe  was  discussing  his 
“  tedious  lamentations  ”  and  intimate  “  senti¬ 
ments  ”,  he  was  content  to  live,  retired  in  a 
“  flower-garden  of  ladies  ”,  a  blue-stocking  high- 
priest,  round  whom  clustered  those  “  shy  little 
fools  ”,  his  own  four  daughters,  and  almost  a 
crowd  of  female  culture,  eager  to  listen,  to  com¬ 
ment  and  to  applaud. 

It  was  this  weakness  that  made  him  great. 
For  we  must  remember  that  not  only  Pamela 
and  Harriet  Byron,  but  Amelia  Booth  and  Sophia 
Western  lived  only  to  please  the  men;  and  surely 
no  man  before  or  after  the  little  “  plump  ”  printer, 
so  well  understood  or  so  finely  pictured  the 
“  womanly  woman  ”  in  a  “  Doll’s  House  ”.  They 
are  portraits  built  up  from  innumerable,  observed 
details,  not  of  a  romance-heroine,  but  from  life — 
created  by  imagination. 

Richardson  commenced  novel-writing  at  the 
age  of  fifty-one,  through  a  development,  certainly 
unforeseen,  of  a  request  from  another  firm  of 
publishers  which,  however,  bears  witness  to  their 
faith  in  his  epistolary  powers.  He  was  com¬ 
missioned,  in  fact,  to  write  “  a  little  book  of 
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familiar  letters  on  the  useful  concerns  in  common 
life  His  domestic  virtue  naturally  leading  him 
to  include  “  one  or  two  cautions  ”  for  young 
servant-maids,  brought  to  mind  a  little  story  he 
had  heard,  some  twenty  years  before,  from  a 
friend,  which  closely  covers  the  outline  of  Pamela. 

“  I  thought  the  story,  if  written  in  an  easy  and  natural 
manner,  suitably  to  the  simplicity  of  it,  might  possibly 
introduce  a  new  species  of  writing,  and  might  possibly 
turn  young  people  into  a  course  of  reading  different  from 
the  pomp  and  parade  of  romance-writing,  and  dismissing 
the  improbable  and  marvellous  with  which  novels  usually 
abound,  might  tend  to  promote  the  cause  of  religion  and 
virtue.” 

It  has  been  suggested  that  the  plot  was  bor¬ 
rowed  from  Marivaux’s  Vie  de  Marianne ,  1731, 
which  he  may  have  read  in  the  1736  translation: 
it  is  scarcely  possible  he  had  altogether  forgotten 
the  “  Design  upon  Amanda’s  Virtue  ”  which 
Thomas  Hughes  “  set  before  the  readers  ”  of  the 
Spectator  on  May  10,  1712.  But  neither  sup¬ 
position  detracts  from  the  originality  of  his  work. 
Pamela  took  the  town  by  storm,  was  everywhere 
discussed  with  enthusiasm,  pored  over  with  tears, 
recommended  by  bishops,  translated  into  several 
languages,  and  parodied  by  the  profane.  A 
spurious  continuation  provoked  him  to  write  the 
very  inferior  second  part  (issued  as  vols.  iii.  and 
iv.)  describing  the  “  beautiful  young  damsel  in 
her  exalted  condition  ”,  which  closes  the  first 
chapter  of  the  author’s  career. 
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No  doubt,  at  the  back  of  his  mind,  Richardson 
had  always  believed  in  himself:  he  accepted  the 
adulation  so  freely  offered  with  childish  solemnity 
— printing  a  set  of  appreciations  in  the  second 
edition  (withdrawn  when  burlesqued  by  Fielding); 
and,  though  he  never  hurried  over  his  work,  was 
naturally  tempted  to  more  ambitious  endeavour, 
which  produced  in  due  course,  the  “  lady  ” 
Clarissa,  somewhat  similarly  placed  to  Pamela, 
but  above  similar  consolation,  and  the  perfect  good 
man  Sir  Charles  Grandison. 

Success  never  tempted  Richardson  from  seclu¬ 
sion.  Naturally  he  met  and  corresponded  with 
literary  men;  he  accepted  and  welcomed  the 
enthusiasm  with  which  his  “  sentiments  ”  were 
received,  regarding  himself  leader  of  thought, 
jealous,  unfortunately,  of  any  rival  to  his  suprem¬ 
acy;  still  personally  content  with  the  ladies  who 
loved  to  discuss  his  books.  Physically  something 
of  a  weakling,  he  did  not  long  survive  the  publica¬ 
tion  of  Sir  Charles  Grandison ;  and,  in  those  later 
years,  was  seldom  well  enough  to  enjoy  Society 
or  the  Clubs;  wasted  at  last  to  such  a  condition 
of  nerves  that  he  could  not  hold  a  glass  of  wine 
with  a  steady  hand,  or  bear  the  fatigue  of  speaking 
to  his  workmen. 
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“  YOU  ARE  LUCIFER  HIMSELF  ” 
WEDNESDAY  MORNING 

I  find  I  am  watched  and  suspected  still  very- 
close:  I  wish  I  was  with  you;  but  that  must 
not  be  this  fortnight.  I  don’t  like  this  fortnight, 
it  will  be  a  tedious  and  a  dangerous  one  to  me, 
I  doubt. 

My  master  just  now  sent  for  me  down  to  take 
a  walk  with  him  in  the  garden;  but  I  like  him 
not  at  all,  nor  his  ways;  for  he  would  have  his 
arm  about  my  waist,  and  said  abundance  of  fond 
things,  enough  to  make  me  proud,  if  his  design 
had  not  been  apparent.  After  walking  about,  he 
led  me  into  a  little  alcove,  on  the  farther  part  of 
the  garden;  and  really  made  me  afraid  of  myself; 
for  he  began  to  be  very  teazing,  and  made  me  sit 
on  his  knee;  and  was  so  often  kissing  me,  that  I 
said,  “  Sir,  I  don’t  like  to  be  here  at  all,  I  assure 
you.  Indeed  you  make  me  afraid!”  And  what 
made  me  more  so,  was  what  he  once  said  to  Mrs. 
Jewkes,  when  he  did  not  think  I  heard  him,  and 
which,  though  always  uppermost  with  me,  I  did 
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not  mention  before,  because  I  did  not  know  how 
to  bring  it  in,  in  my  writing. 

She,  I  suppose,  had  been  encouraging  him  in 
his  wickedness;  for  it  was  before  the  last  dreadful 
trial ;  and  I  only  heard  what  he  answered. 

Said  he,  “  I  will  try  once  more;  but  I  have 
begun  wrong:  for  I  see  terror  does  but  add  to  her 
frost;  she  is  a  charming  girl,  and  may  be  thawed 
by  kindness;  and  I  should  have  melted  her  by 
love,  instead  of  freezing  her  by  fear.” 

Is  he  not  a  sad  wicked  man  for  this?  To  be 
sure,  I  blush  while  I  write  it.  But  I  trust,  that 
that  God,  who  has  delivered  me  from  the  paw  of 
the  lion  and  the  bear,  that  is,  his  and  Mrs. 
Jewkes’s  violences,  will  soon  deliver  me  from  this 
Philistine ,  that  I  may  not  defy  the  commands  of  the 
living  God! 

But  this  expression  coming  into  my  thoughts, 
I  was  of  opinion  I  could  not  be  too  much  on  my 
guard,  at  all  times;  more  especially  when  he  took 
such  liberties:  for  he  professed  honour  while  his 
actions  did  not  correspond.  I  begged  and  prayed 
he  would  let  me  go;  and  had  I  not  appeared  quite 
regardless  of  all  he  said,  and  resolved  not  to  stay, 
if  I  could  help  it,  I  know  not  how  far  he  would 
have  proceeded :  for  I  was  forced  to  fall  down 
upon  my  knees. 

At  last  he  walked  out  with  me,  still  bragging 
of  his  honour  and  his  love,  “  Yes,  yes,  Sir,”  said 
I,  “your  honour  is  to  destroy  mine;  and  your 
love  is  to  ruin  me,  I  see  too  plainly.  I  will  not 
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walk  with  you,  Sir,”  said  I,  “  any  more.” — “  Do 
you  know,”  said  he,  “  whom  you  talk  to,  and 
where  you  are?” 

You  may  believe  I  had  reason  to  think  him 
not  so  decent  as  he  should  be;  for  I  said,  “  As 
to  where  I  am,  Sir,  I  know  it  too  well,  and  that 
I  have  no  creature  to  befriend  me;  and  as  to 
whom  I  talk  to,  Sir,  let  me  ask  you  what  you 
would  have  me  answer?  ” 

“  Why,  tell  me,”  said  he,  “  what  answer  you 
would  make?  ” — “  It  will  only  make  you  angry,” 
said  I,  “  and  so  I  shall  fare  worse,  if  possible.” — 
“  I  won’t  be  angry,”  said  he.  “  Why,  then,  Sir,” 
said  I,  “  you  cannot  be  my  late  good  lady’s  son; 
for  she  loved  me,  and  taught  me  virtue.  You 
cannot  be  my  master;  for  no  master  demeans 
himself  so  to  his  poor  servant.” 

He  put  his  arm  round  me,  and  his  other  hand 
on  my  neck;  which  made  me  more  angry  and 
bold;  and  he  said,  “  What  then  am  I?  ” — 
“  Why,”  said  I  (struggling  from  him,  and  in  a 
great  passion),  “  to  be  sure  you  are  Lucifer  him¬ 
self,  in  the  shape  of  my  master,  or  you  could  not 
use  me  thus.” — “  These  are  too  great  liberties,” 
said  he,  in  anger;  “  I  desire  that  you  will  not 
repeat  them,  for  your  own  sake;  for  if  you  have 
no  decency  towards  w<?,  I’ll  have  none  towards 
you." 

I  was  running  from  him;  and  he  said,  “  Come 
back,  when  I  bid  you.”  Knowing  every  place 
was  alike  dangerous  to  me,  and  I  had  nobody  to 
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run  to,  I  came  back  at  his  call;  and  seeing  him 
look  displeased,  I  held  my  hands  together,  wept, 
and  said,  “  Pray,  Sir,  forgive  me.” — “  No,”  said 
he,  “rather  say,  ‘Pray,  Lucifer,  forgive  me’: 
and  now,  since  you  take  me  for  the  devil,  how 
can  you  expect  any  good  from  me?  How  can 
you  expect  anything  but  the  worst  treatment 
from  me? — You  have  given  me  a  character, 
Pamela;  and  blame  me  not  that  I  act  up  to  it.” 

“  Sir,”  said  I,  “  let  me  beg  you  to  forgive  me: 
I  am  really  sorry  for  my  boldness;  but  indeed 
you  don’t  use  me  like  a  gentleman;  and  how  can 
I  express  my  resentment,  if  I  mince  the  matter, 
while  you  are  so  indecent?  ” 

“Precise  fool!”  said  he,  “what  indecencies 
have  I  offered  you?  I  was  bewitched  I  had  not 
gone  through  my  purpose  last  Sunday  night;  and 
then  your  licentious  tongue  had  not  given  the 
worst  name  to  little  puny  freedoms,  that  shew 
my  love  and  my  folly  at  the  same  time.  But,  be 
gone,”  said  he,  taking  my  hand,  and  tossing  it 
from  him,  “  and  learn  another  conduct,  and  more 
wit;  and  I  will  lay  aside  my  foolish  regard  for 
you  and  assert  myself.  Be  gone!  ”  said  he  again, 
with  an  haughty  air. 

“  Indeed,  Sir,”  said  I,  “  I  cannot  go,  till  you 
pardon  me,  which  I  beg  on  my  bended  knees.  I 
am  truly  sorry  for  my  boldness.  But  I  see  how 
you  go  on:  you  creep  by  little  and  little  upon  me; 
and  now  soothe  me,  and  now  threaten  me;  and 
if  I  should  forbear  to  shew  my  resentment,  when 
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you  offer  incivilities  to  me,  would  not  that  be  to 
be  lost  by  degrees?  Would  it  not  shew,  that  I 
could  bear  anything  from  you,  if  I  did  not  express 
all  the  indignation  I  could  express,  at  the  first 
approaches  you  make  to  what  I  dread?  And 
have  you  not  as  good  as  avowed  my  ruin?  And 
have  you  once  made  me  hope  you  will  quit  your 
purposes  against  me?  How,  then,  Sir,  can  I  act, 
but  by  shewing  my  abhorrence  of  every  step  that 
makes  towards  my  undoing?  And  what  is  left 
me  but  words?  And  can  these  words  be  other 
than  such  strong  ones,  as  shall  shew  the  detesta¬ 
tion,  which  from  the  bottom  of  my  heart,  I  have 
for  every  attempt  upon  my  virtue?  Judge  for 
me,  Sir,  and  pardon  me.” 

“  Pardon  you,”  said  he,  “  when  you  don’t 
repent!  When  you  have  the  boldness  to  justify 
yourself  in  your  fault;  why  don’t  you  say,  you 
never  will  again  offend  me?  ” — “  I  will  endeavour, 
Sir,”  said  I,  “  always  to  preserve  that  decency 
towards  you  which  becomes  me.  But  really,  Sir, 
I  must  beg  your  excuse  for  saying,  that  when  you 
forget  what  belongs  to  decency  in  your  actions, 
and  when  words  are  all  that  are  left  me,  to  shew 
my  resentment  of  such  actions,  I  will  not  promise 
to  forbear  the  strongest  expressions  that  my  dis¬ 
tressed  mind  shall  suggest  to  me;  nor  shall  your 
frowns  deter  me,  when  my  honesty  is  in  question.” 

“  What  then,”  said  he,  “  do  you  beg  pardon 
for?  Where  is  the  promise  of  amendment,  for 
which  I  should  forgive  you?  ” — “  Indeed,  Sir,” 
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said  I,  “  I  own,  that  must  absolutely  depend  on 
your  usage  of  me:  for  I  will  bear  anything  you 
can  inflict  upon  me  with  patience,  even  to  the 
laying  down  of  my  life,  to  shew  my  obedience  to 
you  in  other  cases;  but  I  cannot  be  patient,  I 
cannot  be  passive,  when  my  virtue  is  at  stake; — 
it  would  be  criminal  in  me  if  I  was!  ” 

He  said,  he  never  saw  such  a  fool  in  his  life! 
and  he  walked  by  the  side  of  me  some  yards, 
without  saying  a  word,  and  seemed  vexed;  and 
at  last  walked  in,  bidding  me  attend  him  in  the 
garden  after  dinner.  Having  a  little  time,  I  went 
up,  and  wrote  thus  far. 


“  THE  USEFUL  EMPLOYMENTS  FOR  HER  TIME  ” 

He  said,  “You  are  very  good,  my  dearest 
girl:  but  how  will  you  bestow  your  time, 
with  no  visits  to  receive  or  pay?  No  parties  of 
pleasure  to  join  in?  No  card  tables  to  employ 
your  winter  evenings,  and  even,  as  the  taste  is, 
half  the  day,  summer  and  winter?  And  you  have 
often  played  with  my  mother  too,  and  so  know 
how  to  perform  a  part  there,  as  well  as  in  the 
other  diversions:  and  I  shall  not  desire  you  to 
live  without  such  amusements,  as  my  wife  might 
expect,  were  I  to  marry  a  lady  of  the  first  quality.” 

“  O,  Sir,”  said  I,  “  how  shall  I  bear  your 
goodness?  But  do  you  think,  Sir,  in  such  a 
family  as  yours  a  person  whom  you  shall  honour 
with  the  name  of  mistress  of  it,  will  not  find  useful 
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employments  for  her  time,  without  looking  abroad 
for  any  others? 

“  In  the  first  place,  Sir,  if  you  will  give  me 
leave,  I  will  myself  look  into  such  parts  of  the 
family  economy  as  may  not  be  beneath  the  rank 
to  which  I  shall  have  the  honour  of  being  exalted, 
if  any  such  there  can  be;  and  this,  I  hope,  without 
incurring  the  ill-will  of  any  honest  servant. 

“  Then,  Sir,  I  will  ease  you  of  as  much  of 
your  family  accounts,  as  I  possibly  can,  when  I 
have  convinced  you  that  I  am  to  be  trusted  with 
them;  and,  you  know,  Sir,  my  late  good  lady 
made  me  her  treasurer,  her  almoner,  and  every 
thing. 

“  Then,  Sir,  if  I  must  needs  be  visiting,  or 
visited,  and  the  ladies  won’t  honour  me  so  much, 
or  even  if  they  would  now  and  then,  I  will  visit, 
if  your  goodness  will  allow  me  so  to  do,  the  sick 
poor  in  the  neighbourhood  around  you;  and 
administer  to  their  wants  and  necessities,  in  such 
matters  as  may  not  be  hurtful  to  your  estate,  but 
comfortable  to  them,  and  entail  upon  you  their 
blessings,  and  their  prayers  for  your  health  and 
welfare. 

“  Then  I  will  assist  your  housekeeper,  as  I 
used  to  do,  in  making  jellies,  comfits,  sweetmeats, 
marmalades,  and  cordials;  and  to  pot,  candy,  and 
preserve,  for  the  uses  of  the  family;  and  to  make 
myself  all  the  fine  linen  of  it  for  yourself  and  me. 

“  Then,  Sir,  if  you  will  sometimes  indulge  me 
with  your  company,  I  will  take  an  airing  in  your 
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chariot  now  and  then :  and  when  you  shall  return 
home  from  your  diversions  on  the  green,  or  from 
the  chase,  or  where  you  shall  please  to  go,  I  shall 
have  the  pleasure  of  receiving  you  with  duty,  and 
a  cheerful  delight;  and,  in  your  absence,  count 
the  moments  till  your  return;  and  you  will, 
maybe,  fill  up  some  part  of  my  time,  the  sweetest 
by  far!  with  your  agreeable  conversation,  for  an 
hour  or  two  now  and  then;  and  be  indulgent  to 
the  impertinent  overflowings  of  my  grateful  heart, 
for  all  your  goodness  to  me. 

“  The  breakfasting  time,  the  preparations  for 
dinner,  and  sometimes  to  entertain  your  chosen 
friends,  and  the  company  you  shall  bring  home 
with  you,  gentlemen ,  if  not  ladies ,  and  the  supper- 
ings,  will  necessarily  fill  up  a  great  part  of  the  day. 

“  And  maybe,  Sir,  now  and  then,  a  good- 
humoured  lady  will  drop  in:  and  I  hope,  if  they 
do,  I  shall  so  behave  myself,  as  not  to  add  to  the 
disgrace  you  will  have  brought  upon  yourself: 
for,  indeed,  I  will  be  very  circumspect,  and  as 
discreet  as  I  can,  and  as  humble  too  as  shall  be 
consistent  with  your  honour. 

“  Cards,  ’tis  true,  I  can  play  at,  in  all  the 
usual  games  that  our  sex  delight  in:  but  this  I 
am  not  fond  of,  nor  shall  ever  desire  to  play, 
unless  to  induce  such  ladies,  as  you  may  wish  to 
see,  not  to  abandon  your  house  for  want  of  an 
amusement  they  are  accustomed  to. 

“  Music,  which  our  good  lady  taught  me,  will 
fill  up  some  intervals,  if  I  should  have  any.  And, 
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you  know,  I  love  reading  and  scribbling;  and 
though  all  the  latter  will  be  employed  in  the 
family  accounts,  between  the  servants  and  me, 
and  you  and  myself;  yet  reading,  at  proper  times, 
will  be  a  pleasure  to  me,  which  I  shall  be  unwilling 
to  give  up  for  the  best  company  in  the  world, 
except  yours. — And,  O  Sir,  that  will  help  to  polish 
my  mind,  and  make  me  worthier  of  your  com¬ 
pany  and  conversation;  and,  with  your  explana¬ 
tions  of  what  I  shall  not  understand,  will  be  a 
sweet  employment  and  improvement  too. 

“  But  one  thing,  Sir,  I  ought  not  to  forget, 
because  it  is  the  chief:  my  duty  to  God  will,  I 
hope,  always  employ  some  good  portion  of  my 
time,  with  thanks  for  his  superlative  goodness  to 
me,  and  to  pray  for  you  and  myself :  for  jyoa,  Sir, 
for  a  blessing  on  you,  for  your  great  goodness  to 
such  an  unworthy  creature;  for  myself ,  that  I 
may  be  enabled  to  discharge  my  duty  to  you,  and 
be  found  grateful  for  all  the  blessings  I  shall 
receive  at  the  hands  of  Providence,  by  means  of 
your  generosity  and  condescension. 

“  With  all  this,  Sir,”  said  I,  “  can  you  think 
I  shall  be  at  a  loss  to  pass  my  time?  But,  as  I 
know  that  every  slight  to  me  will  be,  in  some 
measure,  a  slight  to  you,  I  shall  beg  not  to  go 
very  fine  in  dress,  but  only  appear  so,  that  you 
may  not  be  ashamed  of  it  after  the  honour  I  shall 
have  of  being  called  by  your  worthy  name:  for 
well  I  know,  Sir,  that  nothing  so  much  excites  the 
envy  of  my  own  sex,  as  seeing  a  person  above 
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them  in  appearance,  and  in  dress.  And  that 
would  bring  down  upon  me  an  hundred  saucy 
things ,  and  low-born  brats ,  and  I  can’t  tell  what.” 

There  I  stopped;  for  I  had  prattled  a  great 
deal;  and  he  said,  clasping  me  to  him,  “Why- 
stops  my  dear  Pamela? — Why  does  she  not  pro¬ 
ceed?  I  could  dwell  upon  your  words  all  the  day 
long:  you  shall  direct  your  own  pleasures,  and 
your  own  time,  so  sweetly  do  you  choose  to 
employ  it:  and  thus  shall  I  find  some  of  my 
own  bad  actions  atoned  for  by  your  exemplary 
goodness,  and  God  will  bless  me  for  your  sake.” 


From  CLARISSA  HARLOIVE 


“  NOW  AM  I,  INDEED,  IN  LOVE  ” 

Mr.  Lovelace  to  John  Beljord ,  Esq . 

Monday,  March  13. 

In  vain  dost  thou  and  thy  compeers  press  me  to 
go  to  town,  while  I  am  in  such  an  uncertainty  as 
I  am  in  at  present  with  this  proud  beauty.  All 
the  ground  I  have  hitherto  gained  with  her  is 
entirely  owing  to  her  concern  for  the  safety  of 
people  whom  I  have  reason  to  hate. 

Write  then,  thou  biddest  me,  if  I  will  not 
come.  That  indeed  I  can  do;  and  as  well  with¬ 
out  a  subject  as  with  one.  And  what  follows 
shall  be  a  proof  of  it. 

The  lady’s  malevolent  brother  has  now,  as  I 
told  thee  at  M.  Hall,  introduced  another  man; 
the  most  unpromising  in  his  person  and  qualities, 
the  most  formidable  in  his  offers,  that  has  yet 
appeared. 

This  man  has  by  his  proposals  captivated 
every  soul  of  the  Harlowes. — Soul!  did  I  say — 
there  is  not  a  soul  among  them  but  my  charmer’s: 
and  she,  withstanding  them  all,  is  actually  confined, 
and  otherwise  maltreated  by  a  father  the  most 
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gloomy  and  positive;  and  at  the  instigation  of  a 
brother  the  most  arrogant  and  selfish.  But  thou 
knowest  their  characters;  and  I  will  not  therefore 
sully  my  paper  with  them. 

But  is  it  not  a  confounded  thing  to  be  in  love 
with  one  who  is  the  daughter,  the  sister,  the  niece, 
of  a  family  I  must  eternally  despise?  And  the 
devil  of  it,  that  love  increasing  with  her — what 
shall  I  call  it? — ’Tis  not  scorn: — ’tis  not  pride; 
— ’tis  not  the  insolence  of  an  adored  beauty: — 
but  ’tis  to  virtue ,  it  seems,  that  my  difficulties  are 
owing;  and  I  pay  for  not  being  a  sly  sinner,  a 
hypocrite ;  for  being  regardless  of  my  reputation ; 
for  permitting  slander  to  open  its  mouth  against 
me.  But  is  it  necessary  for  such  a  one  as  I,  who 
have  been  used  to  carry  all  before  me,  upon  my 
own  terms — I,  who  never  inspired  a  fear  that 
had  not  a  discernibly  predominant  mixture  of  love 
in  it,  to  be  a  hypocrite? — Well  says  the  poet: 

He  who  seems  virtuous  does  but  act  a  part; 

And  shows  not  his  own  nature,  but  his  art. 

Well,  but  it  seems  I  must  -practise  for  this 
art,  if  it  would  succeed  with  this  truly  admirable 
creature;  but  why  practise  for  it? — Cannot  I 
indeed  reform? — I  have  but  one  vice; — have  I, 
Jack? — Thou  knowest  my  heart,  if  any  man  living 
does.  As  far  as  I  know  it  myself,  thou  knowest 
it.  But  ’tis  a  cursed  deceiver;  for  it  has  many 
a  time  imposed  upon  its  master — Master ,  did  I 
say?  That  am  I  not  now;  nor  have  I  been  from 
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the  moment  I  beheld  this  angel  of  a  woman. 
Prepared  indeed  as  I  was  by  her  character  before 
I  saw  her:  for  what  a  mind  must  that  be  which, 
though  not  virtuous  itself,  admires  not  virtue  in 
another? — My  visit  to  Arabella,  owing  to  a 
mistake  of  the  sisters,  into  which,  as  thou  hast 
heard  me  say,  I  was  led  by  the  blundering  uncle; 
who  was  to  introduce  me  (but  lately  come  from 
abroad)  to  the  divinity ,  as  I  thought;  but,  instead 
of  her,  carried  me  to  a  mere  mortal.  And  much 
difficulty  had  I,  so  fond  and  forward  my  lady!  to 
get  off  without  forfeiting  all  with  a  family  that  I 
intended  should  give  me  a  goddess.  .  .  . 

But  now  am  I  indeed  in  love.  I  can  think  of 
nothing,  of  nobody,  but  the  divine  Clarissa 
Harlowe — Harlowe! — How  that  hated  word  sticks 
in  my  throat. — But  I  shall  give  her  for  it  the 
name  of  Love. 

Clarissa!  oh  there’s  music  in  the  name, 

That,  softening  me  to  infant  tenderness, 

Makes  my  heart  spring  like  the  first  leaps  of  life! 

But  couldst  thou  have  believed  that  I,  who 
think  it  possible  for  me  to  favour  as  much  as  I 
can  be  favoured;  that  I,  who  for  this  charming 
creature  think  of  foregoing  the  life  of  honour  for 
the  life  of  shackles ;  could  adopt  those  over  tender 
lines  of  Otway?  .  .  . 

And  what  my  motive,  dost  thou  ask?  No 
less  than  this:  That  my  beloved  shall  find  no 
protection  out  of  my  family;  for  if  I  know  hers , 
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fly  she  must,  or  have  the  man  she  hates.  This, 
therefore,  if  I  take  my  measures  right,  and  my 
familiar  fail  me  not,  will  secure  her  mine  in 
spite  of  them  all;  in  spite  of  her  own  inflexible 
heart;  mine,  without  condition;  without  reform¬ 
ation-promises;  without  the  necessity  of  a 
siege  of  years  perhaps;  and  to  be  even  then, 
after  wearing  the  guise  of  merit-doubting  hypo¬ 
crisy,  at  an  uncertainty,  upon  approbation  un¬ 
approved  of.  Then  shall  I  have  all  the  rascals 
and  rascalesses  of  the  family  come  creeping  to 
me:  I  prescribing  to  them;  and  bringing  that 
sordidly  imperious  brother  to  kneel  at  the  foot¬ 
stool  of  my  throne. 

All  my  fear  arises  from  the  little  hold  I  have 
in  the  heart  of  this  charming  frost-piece:  such  a 
constant  glow  upon  her  lovely  feature:  eyes  so 
sparkling:  limbs  so  divinely  turned:  health  so 
florid:  youth  so  blooming:  air  so  animated — to 
have  a  heart  so  impenetrable:  and  /,  the  hitherto 
successful  Lovelace,  the  addresser — how  can  it  be? 
Yet  there  are  people,  and  I  have  talked  with 
some  of  them,  who  remember  that  she  was  born. 
Her  nurse  Norton  boasts  of  her  maternal  offices 
in  her  earliest  infancy;  and  in  her  education 
gradatim.  So  there  is  full  proof  that  she  came 
not  from  above  all  at  once  an  angel!  How  then 
can  she  be  so  impenetrable? 

But  here’s  her  mistake;  nor  will  she  be  cured 
of  it — She  takes  the  man  she  calls  her  father  [her 
mother  had  been  faultless,  had  she  not  been  her 
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father’s  wife] ;  she  takes  the  men  she  calls  her 
uncles;  the  fellow  she  calls  her  brother;  and  the 
poor  contemptible  she  calls  her  sister;  to  be  her 
father,  to  be  her  uncles,  her  brother,  her  sister; 
and  that  as  such  she  owes  to  some  of  them  rever¬ 
ence,  to  others  respect,  let  them  treat  her  ever  so 
cruelly! — Sordid  ties! — Mere  cradle  prejudices! 
— For  had  they  not  been  imposed  upon  her  by 
Nature  when  she  was  in  a  perverse  humour,  or 
could  she  have  chosen  her  relations,  would  any 
of  these  have  been  among  them? 

How  my  heart  rises  at  her  preference  of  them 
to  me,  when  she  is  convinced  of  their  injustice 
to  me!  Convinced  that  the  alliance  would  do 
honour  to  them  all — herself  excepted;  to  whom 
every  one  owes  honour;  and  from  whom  the 
most  princely  family  might  receive  it.  But  how 
much  more  will  my  heart  rise  with  indignation 
against  her,  if  I  find  she  hesitates  but  one  moment 
(however  persecuted)  about  preferring  me  to  the 
man  she  avowedly  hates!  But  she  cannot  surely 
be  so  mean  as  to  purchase  her  peace  with  them 
at  so  dear  a  rate.  She  cannot  give  a  sanction  to 
projects  formed  in  malice,  and  founded  in  a 
selfishness  (and  that  at  her  own  expense)  which 
she  has  spirit  enough  to  despise  in  others;  and 
ought  to  disavow,  that  we  may  not  think  her  a 
Harlowe . 

That  her  indifference  to  me  is  not  owing  to 
the  superior  liking  she  has  for  any  other,  is  what 
rivets  my  chains.  But  take  care,  fair  one;  take 
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care,  oh  thou  most  exalted  of  female  minds,  and 
loveliest  of  persons,  how  thou  debasest  thyself  by 
encouraging  such  a  competition  as  thy  sordid 
relations  have  set  on  foot  in  mere  malice  to  me ! — 
Thou  wilt  say  I  rave.  And  so  I  do: 

Perdition  catch  my  soul,  but  I  do  love  her. 

Else,  could  I  hear  the  perpetual  revilings  of  her 
implacable  family? — Else,  could  I  basely  creep 
about — not  her  proud  father’s  house — but  his 
paddock  and  garden  walls? — Yet  (a  quarter  of  a 
mile  distance  between  us)  not  hoping  to  behold 
the  least  glimpse  of  her  shadow? — Else,  should  I 
think  myself  repaid,  amply  repaid,  if  the  fourth, 
fifth,  or  sixth  midnight  stroll,  through  un¬ 
frequented  paths,  and  over  briery  enclosures, 
affords  me  a  few  cold  lines;  the  even  expected 
purport  only  to  let  me  know  that  she  values  the 
most  worthless  person  of  her  very  worthless 
family,  more  than  she  values  me;  and  that  she 
would  not  write  at  all,  but  to  induce  me  to  bear 
insults  which  unman  me  to  bear? — My  lodging 
in  the  intermediate  way  at  a  wretched  alehouse; 
disguised  like  an  inmate  of  it:  accommodations 
equally  vile  as  those  I  met  with  in  my  West¬ 
phalian  journey.  ’Tis  well  that  the  necessity  for 
all  this  arise  not  from  scorn  and  tyranny!  but  is 
first  imposed  upon  herself! 

But  was  ever  hero  in  romance  (fighting  with 
giants  and  dragons  excepted)  called  upon  to  harder 
trials?  —  Fortune  and  family,  and  reversionary 
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grandeur  on  my  side!  Such  a  wretched  fellow 
my  competitor! — Must  I  not  be  deplorably  in 
love,  that  can  go  through  these  difficulties,  en¬ 
counter  these  contempts? — By  my  soul,  I  am 
half  ashamed  of  myself:  I,  who  am  perjured  too, 
by  priority  of  obligation,  if  I  am  faithful  to  any 
woman  in  the  world?  .  .  . 

Thou  art  curious  to  know  if  I  have  not  started 
a  new  game?  If  it  be  possible  for  so  universal  a 
lover  to  be  confined  so  long  to  one  object? — Thou 
knowest  nothing  of  this  charming  creature,  that 
thou  canst  put  such  questions  to  me;  or  thinkest 
thou  knowest  me  better  than  thou  dost.  All 
that’s  excellent  in  her  sex  is  this  lady! — Until  by 
matrimonial  or  equal  intimacies,  I  have  found 
her  less  than  angel ,  it  is  impossible  to  think  of  any 
other.  Then  there  are  so  many  stimulatives  to 
such  a  spirit  as  mine  in  this  affair,  besides  love: 
such  a  field  of  stratagem  and  contrivance,  which 
thou  knowest  to  be  the  delight  of  my  heart. 
Then  the  rewarding  end  of  all! — To  carry  off 
such  a  girl  as  this,  in  spite  of  all  her  watchful  and 
implacable  friends;  and  in  spite  of  a  prudence 
and  reserve  that  I  never  met  with  in  any  of  the 
sex; — what  a  triumph! — what  a  triumph  over  the 
whole  sex!  And  then  such  a  revenge  to  gratify; 
which  is  only  at  present  politically  reined  in, 
eventually  to  break  forth  with  greater  fury — is 
it  possible,  thinkest  thou,  that  there  can  be  room 
for  a  thought  that  is  not  of  her,  and  devoted  to  her? 
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Clarissa’s  “  noble  reasons  ” 

Miss  Clarissa  Harlowe  to  Miss  Howe 

Sunday,  July  23. 

What  pain,  my  dearest  friend,  does  your 
kind  solicitude  for  my  welfare  give  me! 
How  much  more  binding  and  tender  are  the  ties 
of  pure  friendship,  and  the  union  of  like  minds, 
than  the  ties  of  nature!  Well  might  the  sweet 
singer  of  Israel,  when  he  was  carrying  to  the 
utmost  extent  the  praises  of  the  friendship  be¬ 
tween  him  and  his  beloved  friend,  say,  that  the 
love  of  Jonathan  to  him  was  wonderful;  that  it 
surpassed  the  love  of  women !  What  an  exalted 
idea  does  it  give  of  the  soul  of  Jonathan,  sweetly 
attempered  for  the  sacred  band,  if  we  may  suppose 
it  but  equal  to  that  of  my  Anna  Howe  for  her 
fallen  Clarissa ! — But  although  I  can  glory  in  your 
kind  love  for  me,  think,  my  dear,  what  concern 
must  fill  a  mind,  not  ungenerous,  when  the  obliga¬ 
tion  lies  all  on  one  side.  And  when,  at  the  same 
time  that  your  light  is  the  brighter  for  my  dark¬ 
ness,  I  must  give  pain  to  a  dear  friend,  to  whom 
I  delighted  to  give  pleasure;  and  not  pain  only, 
but  discredit,  for  supporting  my  blighted  fame 
against  the  busy  tongues  of  uncharitable  censures! 

This  it  is  that  makes  me,  in  the  words  of  my 
admired  exclaimer,  very  little  altered,  often  repeat: 
“  Oh!  that  I  were  as  in  months  past!  as  in  the 
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days  when  God  preserved  me!  when  His  candle 
shined  upon  my  head,  and  when  by  His  light  I 
walked  through  darkness!  As  I  was  in  the  days 
of  my  childhood — when  the  Almighty  was  yet  with 
me:  when  I  was  in  my  father  s  house',  when  I 
washed  my  steps  with  butter,  and  the  rock  poured 
me  out  rivers  of  oil.” 

You  set  before  me  your  reasons,  enforced  by 
the  opinion  of  your  honoured  mother,  why  I 
should  think  of  Mr.  Lovelace  for  a  husband.  .  .  . 

Well,  and  now,  what  is  the  result  of  all? — 
It  is  this — that  I  must  abide  by  what  I  have 
already  declared — and  that  is  [don’t  be  angry  at 
me,  my  best  friend],  that  I  have  much  more 
pleasure  in  thinking  of  death,  than  of  such  a 
husband.  In  short,  as  I  declared  in  my  last,  that 
I  cannot  [forgive  me,  if  I  say,  I  will  not]  ever  be 
his. 

But  you  will  expect  my  reasons;  I  know 
you  will:  and  if  I  give  them  not,  will  conclude 
me  either  obstinate,  or  implacable,  or  both:  and 
those  would  be  sad  imputations,  if  just,  to  be 
laid  to  the  charge  of  a  person  who  thinks  and 
talks  of  dying.  And  yet,  to  say  that  resentment 
and  disappointment  have  no  part  in  my  determina¬ 
tion,  would  be  saying  a  thing  hardly  to  be 
credited.  For  I  own  I  have  resentment,  strong 
resentment,  but  not  unreasonable  ones,  as  you 
will  be  convinced,  if  already  you  are  not  so,  when 
you  know  all  my  story — if  ever  you  do  know  it — 
for  I  begin  to  fear  (so  many  things  more  necessary 
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to  be  thought  of  than  either  this  man,  or  my 
own  vindication,  have  I  to  do)  that  I  shall  not 
have  time  to  compass  what  I  have  intended,  and, 
in  a  manner,  promised  you. 

I  have  one  reason  to  give  in  support  of  my 
resolution,  that  I  believe  yourself  will  allow  of: 
but  having  owned  that  I  have  resentments,  I  will 
begin  with  those  considerations  in  which  anger 
and  disappointment  have  too  great  a  share;  in 
hopes  th?t,  having  once  disburdened  my  mind 
upon  paper,  and  to  my  Anna  Howe,  of  those 
corroding,  uneasy  passions,  I  shall  prevent  them 
for  ever  from  returning  to  my  heart,  and  to  have 
their  place  supplied  by  better,  milder,  and  more 
agreeable  ones. 

My  pride,  then,  my  dearest  friend,  although 
a  great  deal  mortified,  is  not  sufficiently  mortified, 
if  it  be  necessary  for  me  to  submit  to  make  that 
man  my  choice,  whose  actions  are,  and  ought  to 
be,  my  abhorrence! — What! — shall  I,  who  have 
been  treated  with  such  premeditated  and  per¬ 
fidious  barbarity,  as  is  painful  to  be  thought  of, 
and  cannot  with  modesty  be  described,  think  of 
taking  the  violator  to  my  heart?  Can  I  vow  duty 
to  one  so  wicked,  and  hazard  my  salvation  by 
joining  myself  to  so  great  a  profligate,  now  I 
know  him  to  be  so?  Do  you  think  your  Clarissa 
Harlowe  so  lost,  so  sunk ,  at  least,  as  that  she  could, 
for  the  sake  of  patching  up,  in  the  world’s  eye,  a 
broken  reputation,  meanly  appear  indebted  to  the 
generosity,  or  perhaps  compassion ,  of  a  man  who 
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has,  by  means  so  inhuman,  robbed  her  of  it? 
Indeed,  my  dear,  I  should  not  think  my  penitence 
for  the  rash  step  I  took,  anything  better  than  a 
specious  delusion,  if  I  had  not  got  above  the 
least  wish  to  have  Mr.  Lovelace  for  my  husband. 

Yes,  I  warrant,  I  must  creep  to  the  violator, 
and  be  thankful  to  him  for  doing  me  poor  justice! 

Do  you  not  already  see  me  (pursuing  the 
advice  you  give)  with  a  downcast  eye,  appear 
before  his  friends,  and  before  my  own  (supposing 
the  latter  would  at  last  condescend  to  own  me), 
divested  of  that  noble  confidence  which  arises 
from  a  mind  unconscious  of  having  deserved 
reproach? 

Do  you  not  see  me  creep  about  mine  own 
house,  preferring  all  my  honest  maidens  to  myself 
— as  if  afraid,  too,  to  open  my  lips,  either  by 
way  of  reproof  or  admonition,  lest  their  bolder 
eyes  should  bid  me  look  inward,  and  not  expect 
perfection  from  them ? 

And  shall  I  entitle  the  wretch  to  upbraid  me 
with  his  generosity,  and  his  pity;  and  perhaps  to 
reproach  me  for  having  been  capable  of  forgiving 
crimes  of  such  a  nature? 

I  once  indeed  hoped,  little  thinking  him  so 
premeditatedly  vile  a  man,  that  I  might  have  the 
happiness  to  reclaim  him.  I  vainly  believed  that 
he  loved  me  well  enough  to  suffer  my  advice  for 
his  good,  and  the  example  I  humbly  presumed  I 
should  be  enabled  to  set  him,  to  have  weight  with 
him;  and  the  rather,  as  he  had  no  mean  opinion 
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of  my  morals  and  understanding.  But  now  what 
hope  is  there  left  for  this  my  prime  hope? — W ere 
I  to  marry  him,  what  a  figure  should  I  make, 
preaching  virtue  and  morality  to  a  man  whom  I 
had  trusted  with  opportunities  to  seduce  me  from 
all  my  own  duties ! — And  then,  supposing  I  were 
to  have  children  by  such  a  husband,  must  it  not, 
think  you,  cut  a  thoughtful  person  to  the  heart, 
to  look  round  upon  her  little  family,  and  think 
she  had  given  them  a  father  destined,  without  a 
miracle,  to  perdition;  and  whose  immoralities, 
propagated  among  them  by  his  vile  example, 
might  too  probably  bring  down  a  curse  upon 
them?  And,  after  all,  who  knows  but  that  my 
own  sinful  compliances  with  a  man,  who  would 
think  himself  entitled  to  my  obedience,  might  taint 
my  own  morals,  and  make  me,  instead  of  a 
reformer,  an  imitator  of  him? — For  who  can  touch 
pitch ,  and  not  be  defiled ? 

Let  me  then  repeat,  that  I  truly  despise  this 
man!  If  I  know  my  own  heart,  indeed  I  do! — 
I  pity  him!  beneath  my  very  pity  as  he  is,  I 
nevertheless  pity  him! — But  this  I  could  not  do, 
if  I  still  loved  him:  for,  my  dear,  one  must  be 
greatly  sensible  of  the  baseness  and  ingratitude  of 
those  we  love.  I  love  him  not,  therefore!  my 
soul  disdains  communion  with  him. 

But  although  thus  much  is  due  to  resent¬ 
ment,  yet  have  I  not  been  so  carried  away  by  its 
angry  effects  as  to  be  rendered  incapable  of 
casting  about  what  I  ought  to  do,  and  what  could 
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be  done ,  if  the  Almighty,  in  order  to  lengthen  the 
time  of  my  penitence,  were  to  bid  me  to  live. 

The  single  life,  at  such  times,  has  offered  to 
me,  as  the  life,  the  only  life,  to  be  chosen.  But 
in  that ,  must  I  not  now  sit  brooding  over  my  past 
afflictions,  and  mourning  my  faults  till  the  hour 
of  my  release?  And  would  not  every  one  be  able 
to  assign  the  reason  why  Clarissa  Harlowe  chose 
solitude,  and  to  sequester  herself  from  the  world? 
Would  not  the  look  of  every  creature  who  beheld 
me,  appear  as  a  reproach  to  me?  And  would  not 
my  conscious  eye  confess  my  fault,  whether  the 
eyes  of  others  accused  me  or  not?  One  of  my 
delights  was,  to  enter  the  cots  of  my  poor  neigh¬ 
bours,  to  leave  lessons  to  the  boys,  and  cautions 
to  the  elder  girls:  and  how  should  I  be  able, 
unconscious,  and  without  pain,  to  say  to  the  latter, 
fly  the  delusions  of  men,  who  had  been  supposed 
to  have  run  away  with  one? 

What  then,  my  dear  and  only  friend,  can  I 
wish  for  but  death? — And  what,  after  all,  is  death? 
’Tis  but  a  cessation  from  mortal  life:  ’tis  but  the 
finishing  of  an  appointed  course:  the  refreshing 
inn  after  a  fatiguing  journey ;  the  end  of  a  life  of 
cares  and  troubles;  and,  if  happy,  the  beginning 
of  a  life  of  immortal  happiness. 

If  I  die  not  now,  it  may  possibly  happen 
that  I  may  be  taken  when  I  am  less  prepared. 
Had  I  escaped  the  evils  I  labour  under,  it  might 
have  been  in  the  midst  of  some  gay  promising 
hope;  when  my  heart  had  beat  high  with  the 
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desire  of  life;  and  when  the  vanity  of  this  earth 
had  taken  hold  of  me. 

But  now,  my  dear,  for  your  satisfaction  let 
me  say  that,  although  I  wish  not  for  life,  yet 
would  I  not,  like  a  poor  coward,  desert  my  post 
when  I  can  maintain  it,  and  when  it  is  my  duty 
to  maintain  it. 

More  than  once,  indeed,  was  I  urged  by 
thoughts  so  sinful:  but  then  it  was  in  the  height 
of  my  distress:  and  once,  particularly,  I  have 
reason  to  believe,  I  saved  myself  by  my  desperation 
from  the  most  shocking  personal  insults;  from  a 
repetition,  as  far  as  I  know,  of  his  vileness;  the 
base  women  (with  so  much  reason  dreaded  by  me) 
present,  to  intimidate  me,  if  not  to  assist  him\ — 
Oh,  my  dear,  you  know  not  what  I  suffered  on 
that  occasion! — Nor  do  I  what  I  escaped  at  the 
time,  if  the  wicked  man  had  approached  me  to 
execute  the  horrid  purposes  of  his  vile  heart. 

As  I  am  of  opinion,  that  it  would  have  mani¬ 
fested  more  of  revenge  and  despair  than  of 
principle,  had  I  committed  a  violence  upon  myself, 
when  the  villainy  was  perpetrated ;  so  I  should 
think  it  equally  criminal,  were  I  now  wilfully  to 
neglect  myself;  were  I  purposely  to  run  into  the 
arms  of  death  (as  that  man  supposes  I  shall  do\ 
when  I  might  avoid  it. 

Nor,  my  dear,  whatever  are  the  suppositions 
of  such  a  short-sighted,  such  a  low-souled  man, 
must  you  impute  to  gloom,  to  melancholy,  to 
despondency,  nor  yet  to  a  spirit  of  faulty  pride, 
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or  still  more  faulty  revenge,  the  resolution  I  have 
taken  never  to  marry  this :  and  if  not  this,  any 
man.  So  far  from  deserving  this  imputation,  I 
do  assure  you  (my  dear  and  only  love),  that  I  will 
do  everything  I  can  to  prolong  my  life,  till  God, 
in  mercy  to  me,  shall  be  pleased  to  call  for  it.  I 
have  reason  to  think  my  punishment  is  but  the 
due  consequence  of  my  fault,  and  I  will  not  run 
away  from  it;  but  beg  of  Heaven  to  sanctify  it 
to  me.  When  appetite  serves,  I  will  eat  and  drink 
what  is  sufficient  to  support  nature.  A  very 
little,  you  know,  will  do  for  that.  And  whatever 
my  physicians  shall  think  fit  to  prescribe,  I  will 
take,  though  ever  so  disagreeable.  In  short,  I 
will  do  everything  I  can  do  to  convince  all  my 
friends,  who  hereafter  may  think  it  worth  their 
while  to  inquire  after  my  last  behaviour,  that  I 
possessed  my  soul  with  tolerable  patience;  and 
endeavoured  to  bear  with  a  lot  of  my  own  draw¬ 
ing;  for  thus,  in  humble  imitation  of  the  sublimest 
exemplar,  I  often  say; — Lord,  it  is  Thy  will; 
and  it  shall  be  mine.  Thou  art  just  in  all  Thy 
dealings  with  the  children  of  men;  and  I  know 
Thou  wilt  not  afflict  me  beyond  what  I  can  bear: 
and  if  I  can  bear  it,  I  ought  to  bear  it;  and  (Thy 
grace  assisting  me)  I  will  bear  it. 

Clarissa  Harlowe. 


From  SIR  CHARLES  GRANDISOH 


“  THIS  NAUGHTY  LADY  G.” 

Zadt  G.  “  Then  you  are  come  at  last,  Harriet. 

/  You  wrote  that  you  would  not  come  near 
me.” 

Harriet.  “  I  did,  but  I  could  not  stay  away. 
Ah,  Lady  G.,  you  will  destroy  your  own  happi¬ 
ness.” 

Lady  G.  “  So  you  wrote.  Not  one  word  on 
the  subject  you  hint  at,  that  you  have  ever  said 
or  written  before.  I  hate  repetitions,  child.” 
Harriet.  “  Then  I  must  be  silent  upon  it?  ” 
Lady  G.  “  Not  of  necessity.  You  can  say 
new  things  upon  old  subjects.  But  hush!  here 
comes  the  man.”  She  ran  to  her  harpsichord. 
“  Is  this  it,  Harriet  ?  ”  and  touched  the  keys, 
repeating, 

“  Softly  sweet  in  Lydian  measures, 

Soon  she  sooth’d - ” 

Enter  Lord  G. 

Lord  G.  “  Miss  Byron,  I  am  your  most 
obedient  servant.  The  sight  of  you  rejoices  my 
soul.  Madam  (to  his  lady),  you  have  not  been 
long  enough  together  to  begin  a  tune.  I  know 
what  this  is  for.” 
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Lady  G.  “  Harmony!  harmony  is  a  charm¬ 
ing  thing.  But  I,  poor  I,  know  not  any  but  what 
this  simple  instrument  affords  me.” 

Lord  G.  ( lifting  up  his  hands).  “  Harmony, 
madam!  God  is  my  witness.  But  I  will  lay 
everything  before  Miss  Byron.” 

Lady  G.  “  You  need  not,  my  lord.  She 
knows  as  much  as  she  can  know  already,  except 
the  fine  colourings  be  added  to  the  woeful  tale, 
that  your  unbridled  spirit  can  give  it.  Have  you 
my  long  letter  about  you,  Harriet?  ” 

Harriet.  “  Fie,  fie,  Lord  G.  Fie,  fie,  Lady 
G.  What  lengths  do  you  run.  If  I  understand 
the  matter  right,  you  have  both,  like  children, 
been  at  play,  till  you  have  fallen  out.” 

Lord  G.  “  If,  Miss  Byron,  you  know  the 
truth,  and  can  blame  me - ” 

Harriet.  “  I  blame  you  only,  my  lord,  for 
being  in  a  passion.  You  see,  my  lady  is  serene.” 

Lord  G.  “  O  that  cursed  serenity!  When  my 
soul  is  torn  by  a  whirlwind - ” 

Lady  G.  “  A  good  tragedy  rant.  But, 
Harriet,  you  are  mistaken.  My  Lord  G.  is  a 
very  passionate  man.  So  humble,  so — what 
shall  I  call  it? — before  marriage.  O,  Harriet, 
Harriet,  never,  never  marry.” 

Harriet.  “  Dear  Lady  G.,  you  know  in  your 
own  heart  you  are  wrong.  Indeed,  you  are 
wrong.” 

Lord  G.  “  God  for  ever  reward  you,  madam. 
I  will  tell  you  how  it  began - ” 
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Lady  G.  “  Lord  bless  me!  that  people  are  so 
fond  of  exposing  themselves.  Had  you  taken 
my  advice,  when  you  pursued  me  out  of  my 
dressing-room  into  company.  ‘  My  lord,’  said 
I,  as  mildly  as  I  now  speak,  ‘  don't  expose  yourself.’ 
But  he  was  not  at  all  the  wiser  for  my  advice.” 

Lord  G.  “  Miss  Byron,  you  see — But  I  had 
not  come  down  but  to  make  my  compliments  to 
you.”  He  bowed,  and  was  about  to  withdraw. 
I  took  him  by  the  sleeve.  “  My  lord,  you  must 
not  go.  Lady  G.,  if  your  own  heart  justifies  you 
for  your  part  in  this  misunderstanding,  say  so. 
I  challenge  you  to  say  so.”  She  was  silent. 

Harriet.  “  If  otherwise,  own  your  fault,  promise 
amendment,  ask  excuse.” 

Lady  G.  “  Heyday!  ” 

Harriet.  “  And  my  lord  will  ask  yours  for 
mistaking  you — for  being  too  easily  provoked.” 

Lord  G.  “  Too  easily,  madam - ” 

Harriet.  “  What  generous  man  would  not  smile 
at  the  foibles  of  a  woman,  whose  heart  is  only 
gay  with  prosperity  and  lively  youth,  but  has 
not  the  least  malice  in  it?  Has  not  she  made 
choice  of  your  lordship  in  preference  of  any 
other  man?  She  rallies  everyone;  she  cannot 
help  it;  she  is  to  blame.  Indeed,  Lady  G.,  you 
are.  Your  brother  felt  your  edge;  he  once 
smarted  by  it,  and  was  angry  with  you;  but 
afterwards,  observing  that  it  was  her  way,  my 
lord — that  it  was  a  kind  of  constitutional  gaiety 
of  heart,  and  exercised  on  those  she  loved  best — 
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he  forgave,  rallied  her  again,  and  turned  her 
own  weapons  upon  her;  and  everyone  in  company 
was  delighted  with  the  spirit  of  both.  You  love 
her,  my  lord - ” 

Lord  G.  “  Never  man  more  loved  a  woman. 
I  am  not  an  ill-natured  man.” 

Lady  G.  “  But  a  captious,  a  passionate  one, 
Lord  G.  Who’d  have  thought  it?  ” 

Lord  G.  “  Never  was  there,  my  dear  Miss 
Byron,  such  a  strangely  aggravating  creature. 
She  could  not  be  so,  if  she  did  not  despise 


Lady  G.  “  Harriet,  do  you  judge  on  which  side 
the  grievance  lies.  Lord  G.  presents  me  with 
a  face  for  his  that  I  never  saw  him  wear  before 
marriage.  He  has  cheated  me,  therefore.  I 
shew  him  the  same  face  that  I  ever  wore,  and 
treat  him  pretty  much  in  the  same  manner  (or 
I  am  mistaken)  that  I  ever  did;  and  what  reason 
can  he  give  that  will  not  demonstrate  him  to  be 
the  most  ungrateful  of  men,  for  the  airs  he  gives 
himself? — airs  that  he  would  not  have  presumed 
to  put  on  eight  days  ago.  Who,  then,  Harriet, 
has  reason  to  complain  of  grievance,  my  lord 
or  I?  ” 

Lord  G.  “  You  see ,  Miss  Byron.  Can  there 
be  any  arguing  with  a  woman  who  knows  herself 
to  be  in  jest  in  all  she  says?  ” 

Harriet.  “  Why,  then,  my  lord,  make  a  jest 
of  it.  What  will  not  bear  an  argument  will  not 
be  worth  one’s  anger.” 
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Lord  G.  “  I  leave  it  to  Miss  Byron,  Lady  G., 
to  decide  between  us  as  she  pleases.” 

Lady  G.  “  You’d  better  leave  it  to  me,  sir.” 

Harriet.  “  Do,  my  lord.” 

Lord  G.  “  Well,  madam,  and  what  is  your 
decree?  ” 

Lady  G.  “  You,  Miss  Byron,  had  best  be 
Lady  Chancellor,  after  all.  I  should  not  bear  to 
have  my  decree  disputed  after  it  is  pronounced.” 

Harriet.  “  If  I  must,  my  decree  is  this — You, 
Lady  G.,  shall  own  yourself  in  fault,  and  promise 
amendment.  My  lord  shall  forgive  you,  and 
promise  that  he  will,  for  the  future,  endeavour 
to  distinguish  between  your  good  and  your  ill 
nature;  that  he  will  sit  down  to  jest  with  your 
jest,  and  never  be  disturbed  at  what  you  say  when 
he  sees  it  accompanied  with  that  archness  of  eye 
and  lip  which  you  put  on  to  your  brother,  and  to 
everyone  whom  you  best  love,  when  you  are 
disposed  to  be  teasingly  facetious.” 

Lady  G.  “  Why,  Harriet,  you  have  given 
Lord  G.  a  clue  to  find  me  out,  and  spoil  all  my 
sport.” 

Harriet.  “  What  say  yo«,  my  lord?  ” 

Lord  G.  “  Will  Lady  G.  own  herself  in  fault, 
as  you  propose?  ” 

Lady  G.  “  Odious  recrimination.  I  leave 
you  together.  I  never  was  in  fault  in  my  life. 
Am  I  not  a  woman ?  If  my  lord  will  ask  pardon 

for  his  foppishness,  as  we  say  of  children - ” 

She  stopped,  and  pretended  to  be  going. 
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Harriet.  “  That  my  lord  shall  not  do,  Char¬ 
lotte.  You  have  carried  the  jest  too  far  already. 
My  lord  shall  preserve  his  dignity  for  his  wife's 
sake.  My  lord,  you  will  not  permit  Lady  G.  to 
leave  us,  however?  ”  He  took  her  hand,  and 
pressed  it  with  his  lips — “  For  God’s  sake,  madam, 
let  us  be  happy.  It  is  in  your  power  to  make 
us  both  so.  It  ever  shall  be  in  your  power.  If 
I  have  been  in  fault,  impute  it  to  my  love.  I 
cannot  bear  your  contempt,  and  I  never  will 
deserve  it.” 

Lady  G.  “  Why  could  not  this  have  been 
said  some  hours  ago?  ”  I  took  her  aside.  “  Be 
generous,  Lady  G.  Let  not  your  husband  be  the 
only  person  to  whom  you  are  not  so.” 

Lady  G.  ( whispering ).  “  Our  quarrel  has  not 
run  half  its  length.  If  we  make  up  here,  we 
shall  make  up  clumsily.  One  of  the  silliest 
things  in  the  world  is  a  quarrel  that  ends  not,  as 
a  coachman  after  a  journey  comes  in,  with  a  spirit. 
We  shall  certainly  renew  it.” 

Harriet.  “  Take  the  caution  you  gave  to  my 
lord:  don’t  expose  yourself.  And  another:  that 
you  cannot  more  effectually  do  so  than  by  exposing 
your  husband.  I  am  more  than  half  ashamed  of 
you.  You  are  not  the  Charlotte  I  once  thought 
you  were.  Let  me  see  if  you  have  any  regard  to 
my  good  opinion  of  you,  that  you  can  own  an 
error  with  some  grace.” 

Lady  G.  “  I  am  a  meek,  humble,  docile 
creature.”  She  turned  to  me,  and  made  me  a 
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rustic  curtsey,  her  hands  before  her — “  I’ll  try 
for  it;  tell  me  if  I  am  right.”  Then  stepping 
towards  my  lord,  who  was  with  his  back  to  us, 
looking  out  of  the  window — and  he  turning 
about  to  her,  bowing — “  My  lord,”  said  she, 
“  Miss  Byron  has  been  telling  me  more  than  I 
knew  before  of  my  duty.  She  proposes  herself 
one  day  to  make  a  wonderful,  obedient  wife.  It 
would  have  been  well  for  you  perhaps,  had  I  had 
her  example  to  walk  by.  She  seems  to  say  that, 
now  I  am  married,  I  must  be  grave,  sage,  and 
passive;  that  smiles  will  hardly  become  me;  that 
I  must  be  prim  and  formal,  and  reverence  my 
husband.  If  you  think  this  behaviour  will  be¬ 
come  a  married  woman,  and  expect  it  from  me, 
pray,  my  lord,  put  me  right  by  your  frowns , 
whenever  I  shall  be  wrong.  For  the  future,  if 
I  ever  find  myself  disposed  to  be  very  light¬ 
hearted,  I  will  ask  your  leave  before  I  give  way 
to  it.  And  now,  what  is  next  to  be  done?  ” 
He  clasped  her  in  his  arms — “  Dear,  provoking 
creature!  This,  this  is  next  to  be  done.  I  ask 
you  but  to  love  me  half  as  much  as  I  love  you, 
and  I  shall  be  the  happiest  man  on  earth.” 

“  My  lord,”  said  I,  “  you  ruin  all  by  this 
condescension  on  a  speech  and  air  so  ungracious. 
If  this  is  all  you  get  by  it,  never,  never,  my  lord, 
fall  out  again.  O,  Charlotte!  if  you  are  not 
generous,  you  come  off  much,  much  too  easily.” 

“  Well,  now,  my  lord,”  said  she,  holding  out 
her  hand,  as  if  threatening  me,  “  let  you  and  me, 
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man  and  wife  like,  join  against  the  interposer  in 
our  quarrels.  Harriet,  I  will  not  forgive  you  for 
the  last  part  of  your  lecture.” 

And  thus  was  this  idle  quarrel  made  up.  All 
that  vexes  me  on  the  occasion  is,  that  it  was  not 
made  up  with  dignity  on  my  lord’s  part.  His 
honest  heart  so  overflowed  with  joy  at  his  lips, 
that  the  naughty  creature,  by  her  arch  leers, 
every  now  and  then,  shewed,  that  she  was  sens¬ 
ible  of  her  consequence  to  his  happiness.  They 
prevailed  on  me  to  stay  supper.  Emily  rejoiced 
in  the  reconciliation :  her  heart  was,  as  I  may  say, 
visible  in  her  joy.  Can  I  love  her  better  than  I 
do?  If  I  could ,  she  would,  every  time  I  see  her, 
give  me  reason  for  it. 


SIR  CHARLES  “  IS  ABRUPT  ” 

Thursday,  October  19. 

After  breakfast,  first  one,  then  another, 
.  dropped  away,  and  left  only  Sir  Charles  and 
me  together.  Lucy  was  the  last  that  went,  and 
the  moment  she  was  withdrawn,  while  I  was 
thinking  to  retire  to  dress,  he  placed  himself  by 
me:  “  Think  me  not  abrupt,  my  dearest  Miss 
Byron,”  said  he,  “  that  I  take  almost  the  only 
opportunity  which  has  offered  of  entering  upon  a 
subject  that  is  next  my  heart.”  I  found  my  face 
glow.  I  was  silent.  “  You  have  given  me  hope, 
madam:  all  your  friends  encourage  that  hope. 
I  love,  I  revere  your  friends.  What  I  have  now 
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to  petition  for,  is,  a  confirmation  of  the  hope  I 
have  presumed  upon.  Can  you,  madam,  can 
you  say,  that  the  man  before  you  is  the  man  whom 
you  can ,  whom  you  do  prefer  to  any  other?  ” 

He  stopped,  expecting  my  answer. 

Although  my  cheeks  were  crimson,  I  answered 
with  a  calmness  which  astonished  myself:  “  Sir — 
I  CAN— I  DO.” 

He  kissed  my  hand  with  fervour;  dropped 
down  on  one  knee;  again  kissed  it.  “You  have 
laid  me,  madam,  under  everlasting  obligation: 
and  will  you  permit  me  before  I  rise  to  beg  an 
early  day?  I  have  many  affairs  on  my  hands; 
many  more  in  design,  now  I  am  come,  as  I  hope, 
to  settle  in  my  native  country  for  the  rest  of  my 
life.  My  chief  glory  will  be  to  behave  commend- 
ably  in  -private  life.  I  wish  not  to  be  a  public 
man,  and  it  must  be  a  very  particular  call,  for 
the  service  of  my  king  and  country  united,  that 
shall  draw  me  out  into  public  notice.  Make  me, 
madam,  soon  the  happy  husband  I  hope  to  be. 
I  prescribe  not  to  you  the  time:  but  you  are 
above  empty  forms.  May  I  presume  to  hope  it 
will  be  before  the  end  of  a  month  to  come?  ” 

He  had  forgot  himself.  He  said  he  would 
not  prescribe  to  me. 

“  Rise,  sir,  I  beseech  you!  I  cannot  answer 
you  in  this  attitude.” 

“  I  will,  madam,  and  rise  as  well  as  kneel  to 
thank  you,  when  you  have  answered  a  question 
so  very  important  to  my  happiness.” 
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“  I  hope,  sir,  you  will  not  be  displeased,”  said 
I,  “  but  I  did  not  think  you  would  so  soon  be  so 
very  earnest.  But  this,  sir,  I  say,  let  me  have 
reason  to  think,  that  my  happiness  will  not  be  the 
misfortune  of  a  more  excellent  woman,  and  it 
shall  be  my  endeavour  to  make  the  man  happy 
who  only  can  make  me  so.” 

He  clasped  me  in  his  arms  with  an  ardour 
that  displeased  me  not,  though  at  the  time  it 
startled  me.  He  then  thanked  me  again  on  one 
knee.  I  held  out  the  hand  he  had  not  in  his, 
with  intent  to  raise  him,  for  I  could  not  speak. 
He  received  it  as  a  token  of  favour;  kissed  it 
with  ardour;  arose;  again  pressed  my  cheek  with 
his  lips. 

Sir  Charles,  on  my  making  towards  the  door 
that  led  to  the  stairs,  withdrew  with  such  a  grace, 
as  showed  he  was  capable  of  recollection. 

Sir  Charles,  my  uncle,  and  Mr.  Deane,  took 
a  little  walk,  and  returned  just  as  dinner  was 
ready.  My  uncle  took  me  aside,  and  whispered 
to  me — “  I  am  glad  at  my  heart  and  soul  the  ice 
is  broken.  This  is  the  man  of  true  spirit — 
Ads-heart ,  Harriet,  you  will  be  Lady  Grandison 
in  a  fortnight,  at  furthest,  I  hope.  You  have  had 
a  charming  confabulation,  I  doubt  not.  I  can 
guess  you  have,  by  Sir  Charles’s  declaring  him¬ 
self  more  and  more  delighted  with  you.  And  he 
owns,  that  he  put  the  question  to  you. — Hay, 
Harriet!  ” — Smiling  in  my  face. 

Everyone’s  eyes  were  upon  me.  Sir  Charles, 
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I  believe,  saw  me  look  as  if  I  were  apprehensive 
of  my  uncle’s  raillery.  He  came  up  to  us — “  My 
dear  Miss  Byron,”  said  he,  in  my  uncle’s  hearing, 
I  have  owned  to  Mr.  Selby  the  request  I  pre¬ 
sumed  to  make  you.  I  am  afraid  that  he,  as  well 
as  you,  think  me  too  bold,  and  forward.  If, 
madam,  you  do,  I  ask  your  pardon:  my  hopes 
shall  always  be  controlled  by  your  pleasure.” 

This  made  my  uncle  complaisant  to  me.  I 
was  reassured.  I  was  pleased  to  be  so  seasonably 
relieved.  .  .  . 

Selby  House, 
Wednesday,  October  25. 

Sir  Charles  came  not  this  morning  till  we  were 
all  assembled  for  breakfast.  I  had  begun  to 
think  whether,  if  I  had  been  Sir  Charles,  and  he 
had  been  Miss  Byron,  I  would  not  have  been 
here  an  hour  before,  expecting  the  decision  of  the 
judges  to  whom  a  certain  cause  was  referred.  I 
retired  as  soon  as  breakfast  was  over,  and  he 
demanded  his  sentence.  My  uncle  was,  as  he 
called  it,  turned  out  of  door  before  my  grandmamma 
gave  your  brother  the  paper.  Sir  Charles  read 
it.  “  You  are  not  serious  upon  it,  Sir  Charles?  ” 
said  my  grandmamma. 

“  I  am  infinitely  obliged  to  you,  ladies,”  replied 
he.  “  I  love  to  argue  with  my  dear  Miss  Byron: 

I  must  attend  her  this  moment.” 

He  sent  up  Sally  before  him,  and  came  up. 
I  was  in  my  closet;  and  scrupled  not  to  admit  him. 

“  Henceforth,  my  dearest  dear  Miss  Byron,” 
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said  he,  the  moment  he  approached  me  (as  I 
stood  up  to  receive  him),  “  I  salute  you  un¬ 
doubtedly  mine.”  And  he  saluted  me  with  ardour. 
Yet  never  man  was  so  gracefully  free.  “  It  re¬ 
mains  now,  madam,”  proceeded  he,  still  holding 
my  hand,  “  to  put  to  trial  your  goodness  to  me  ” 
— [“  You  have  done  that  already,”  thought  I] — 
“  in  the  great  question  by  which  I  am  to  conduct 
myself  for  the  next  week  or  ten  days.” 

“  Week  or  ten  days!  ”  thought  I.  “You  see, 
sir,”  said  I,  when  a  little  recovered,  “  what  judges, 
who  on  such  points  as  these  cannot  err,  have 
determined.” 

“  Yes,  they  can”  interrupted  he:  “  as  ladies , 
they  are  parties,  but  I  submit.  Their  judgment 
must  be  a  law  to  me.  I  will  go  up  to  town,  as 
they  advise.  I  cannot,  however,  be  long  absent 
from  you.  When  I  return,  I  will  not  put  up  at 
a  public  place.  Either  your  uncle  or  your  grand¬ 
mother  must  allow  me  to  be  their  guest.  This 
will  oblige  you,  I  hope,  even  for  dear  punctilio 
sake,  to  honour  me  with  your  hand  very  soon 
after  my  return.” 

He  paused:  I  was  silent.  His  first  address 
had  put  me  out.  “  Remember,  madam,  I  said,” 
resumed  he,  “  that  I  cannot  be  long  absent.  Add 
to  the  obligations  your  generous  acceptance  of 
me  has  laid  me  under.  Why  sighs  my  angel? 
For  the  world  I  would  not  give  you  either  sensible 
or  lasting  pain.  But  if  the  same  circumstances 
would  make  your  nomination  of  a  day  as  painful 
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to  you  some  time  hence  as  now,  then  bless  me 
with  as  early  a  day  as  you  can  give  me,  to  express 
myself  in  the  words  of  my  judges.” 

“  This,  sir,”  said  I  (but  I  hesitated  and  looked 
down),  “  is  one  of  the  solemn  points  which  precede 
one  of  the  most  solemn  circumstances  of  my  life. 
You  seem  more  in  earnest  for  an  early  day  than 
I  could  have  expected.  When  I  have  declared 
that  affectation  has  no  part  in  the  more  distant 
compliance,  I  may  be  allowed  to  lay  open  to  a 
man  so  generous,  though  so  precipitating,  my 
whole  heart.  Indeed,  sir,  it  is  wholly  yours.” 
He  bowed  profoundly  on  my  hand,  and  kissed  it. 
Gratitude  looked  out  in  his  eyes,  and  appeared  in 
his  graceful  manner,  though  attentively  silent. 

“  You  were  my  deliverer,”  proceeded  I.  “  An 
esteem  founded  on  gratitude  ought  to  set  me 
above  mere  forms.” 

“  To  your  goodness,  and  to  that  so  nobly 
acknowledged  esteem,  I  wholly  refer  myself.” 

“  Do  you  think,  sir - ” 

“  Why  hesitates  my  love?  ” 

“  Do  you  think  six  weeks - ” 

“  Six  ages,  my  dearest,  dearest  creature!  Six 
weeks !  For  heaven’s  sake,  madam  ” — He  looked, 
he  spoke  impatience. 

“  What  can  a  woman,  who  has  owned  your 
title  to  expect  to  be  obliged,  say — Let  me,  at  least, 

ask - ”  (and  I  unaffectedly  hesitated)  “  a  month , 

sir,  from  this  day,  and  that  you  will  acknowledge 
yourself  not  perversely  or  weakly  treated.” 
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He  dropped  on  one  knee,  and  kissing  my 
hand  once,  twice,  thrice,  with  rapture,  “  Within 
the  month,  then,  I  hope.  I  cannot  live  a  month 
from  you.  Allow  me  to  return  in  the  first  fort¬ 
night  of  the  month.” 

“  O,  sir!  and  take  up  your  residence  with  us 
on  your  return?  ” 

“  Undoubtedly,  madam.” 

“  Consider,  sir.” 

“  Do  you  also,  dearest  madam,  consider,  and 
banish  me  not  from  you  for  so  very  long  a  time.” 

My  heart  wanted ,  I  thought,  to  oblige  him; 
but  to  allow  him  to  return  sooner,  as  he  was  to 
take  up  his  abode  with  us,  what  was  that  but,  in 
effect,  complying  with  his  first  proposal? 

“  Permit  me,  sir,  to  retire.” 

He  asked  my  excuse,  but  declared  that  he 
would  not  give  up  his  humble  plea  unless  my 
grandmamma  and  aunt  told  him  that  he  ought. 

On  his  leaving  me,  to  return  to  company 
below,  he  presented  me  with  four  little  boxes. 
“  Accept,  my  beloved  Miss  Byron,”  said  he,  “  of 
these  trifles.  I  received  them  not  till  this  morn¬ 
ing.  I  oblige  myself  by  the  tender,  and  I  comply 
with  custom,  which  I  am  fond  of  doing,  whenever 
I  can  innocently  do  it.  But  I  know  that  you, 
my  dear  Miss  Byron,  value  the  heart  more  than  a 
thousand  times  the  value  of  these.  Mine,  madam, 
is  yours,  and  will  be  yours  to  the  end  of  my  life.” 

What  could  I  say?  My  heart,  on  recollection, 
reproaches  me  for  my  ungraceful  acceptance. 
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Sir  Charles  Grandison  only  can  be  present  to 
every  occasion. 

He  looked  as  if  my  not  refusing  them  was  a 
favour  more  than  equivalent  to  the  value  of  the 
presents.  “  My  dearest  life,”  said  he,  on  putting 
them  on  my  toilette,  “  how  much  you  oblige  me. 
Will  you  acquaint  your  grandmamma  and  aunt 
with  our  debate,  and  my  hopes?  ”  I  stood  still. 
He  took  my  hand,  pressed  it  with  his  lips,  and, 
as  if  he  had  received  instead  of  conferred  a  favour, 
withdrew.  Never  was  a  present  so  gracefully 
made.  I  cannot  describe  the  grace  with  which 
he  made  it.  .  .  . 

****** 

We  have  just  opened  the  boxes.  Oh  my  dear 
Lady  G. !  your  brother  is  either  very  proud,  or 
his  fortune  is  very  high!  Does  he  not  say,  that 
he  always  consults  fortune,  as  well  as  degree,  in 
matters  of  outward  appearance?  He  has  not,  in 
these  presents,  I  am  sure,  consulted  either  the 
fortune  or  degree  of  your  Harriet — Of  your  happy 
Harriet,  I  had  like  to  have  written :  but  the  word 
happy ,  in  this  place,  would  have  looked  as  if  I 
thought  these  jewels  an  addition  to  my  happiness. 

Trifles ,  he  called  them:  the  very  ornamenting 
one’s  self  with  such  toys ,  may,  in  his  eye,  be 
thought  trifling,  though  he  is  not  above  complying 
with  the  fashion,  in  things  indifferent:  but  the 
cost  and  beauty  of  these  jewels  considered,  they 
are  not  trifles.  The  jewel  of  jewels,  however,  is 
his  heart! 
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Henry  Fielding,  gentleman  and  scholar, 
had  all  the  qualities  and  experience  that  were 
now  usual  for  literary  men.  Related  to  Lady 
Mary  Wortley-Montagu  and  Lady  Bute,  he  was, 
naturally,  interested  in  politics,  tempted  at  once 
to  play  -  writing  and  the  Bar.  Circumstances 
brought  him  to  early  acquaintance  with  debt;  and 
temperament  hindered  his  ever  for  long  knowing 
the  comforts  of  financial  security:  though  he  was 
neither  so  reckless  nor  so  vicious  as  has  been 
supposed — from  the  once  favourite  picture  of 
sharp  contrast  with  Richardson,  and  the  supposed 
“  confessions  ”  through  Tom  Jones  and  Billy 
Booth. 

Unlike  Richardson,  Fielding  was  always  a 
Man  of  the  World,  despite  his  hatred  of  sham 
and  the  stern  morality  of  his  work.  But  he  was 
a  lover  of  man,  before  a  preacher,  and  could 
detect  goodness  in  a  rogue,  believing  that  men 
sin  rather  from  folly  than  from  vice.  His  heroes 
are  men,  and  if  he  did  not  quite  see  into  women 
as  Richardson  had  discovered  them,  he  had  an 
ideal  of  true  chivalry,  prompted  by  deep  love 
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and  loyalty  to  his  own  wife,  Charlotte  Cradock, 
whom  he  married  in  1736  and  lost  four  years 
later. 

He  was  admittedly  often  in  debt;  and  in¬ 
variably  extravagant.  But  even  successful  plays 
seldom  produce  a  substantial  or  regular  income, 
and  he  was,  politically,  too  honest  for  profitable 
journalism.  It  was,  in  fact,  his  attacks  on  a 
corrupt  government  which  closed  his  political 
career. 

His  novels  are  so  obviously  natural  and  sincere, 
so  manifestly  expressing  the  man  himself  and 
observed  from  his  own  experience,  that  they  have 
been,  most  unjustly,  assumed  to  be  autobio¬ 
graphical.  He  was  certainly  not  a  model  of 
piety  or  virtue,  rather  enjoying  the  rough  and 
tumble  of  life,  a  little  coarse  in  thought  and 
phrase;  but  his  novels  are  essentially  dramatic, 
inventions  of  a  lively  imagination,  keenly  observed 
from  nature,  but  created  anew  by  laughter  and 
love. 

Fielding  was  educated  at  Eton  and  studied 
law  in  Leyden;  but,  as  supplies  from  home  were 
suddenly  discontinued,  he  was  “  compelled  to 
return,  at  the  age  of  twenty,  to  the  dissipations  of 
London,  without  a  monitor  to  warn,  or  a  friend 
to  support  him  ”.  Naturally  he  tried  the  stage, 
with  moderate  though  unreliable  success. 

His  wife  brought  him  a  dowry  of  ^1500,  and 
he  inherited,  at  the  same  time,  a  small  Derbyshire 
estate;  unfortunately  soon  lost  by  the  very  means 
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so  graphically  told  of  Booth  in  Amelia ;  after 
which  he  resumed  the  Law  as  a  student  in  the 
Temple,  but  failed  to  secure  any  substantial 
support  from  the  practice  of  his  profession. 
After  further  dallying  with  the  stage,  he  was 
compelled  to  meet  the  disaster  of  Mrs.  Fielding’s 
death,  in  circumstances  that  would  have  finally 
daunted  a  less  courageous  spirit. 

Only  now,  a  widower  of  thirty-five,  came  his 
chance.  Pamela  provoked  Joseph  Andrews ,  and 
Fielding  secured  fame;  supported  by  some  j£i8o. 
The  collection,  and  issue,  of  chiefly  earlier  work 
in  three  volumes  of  Miscellanies  brought  in  a 
more  substantial  reward;  and  subsequent  plays 
were,  no  doubt,  received  with  greater  favour. 
He  was  able  once  more  to  indulge  in  political 
propaganda  through  the  press;  which,  however, 
made  him  enemies  in  high  places. 

It  was  not,  indeed,  till  six  years  after  the 
triumph  of  Joseph  Andrews  that  he  again  ventured 
into  the  realm  of  which  he  was  recognized  supreme; 
Tom  Jones  being  once  more  published  a  year 
after  Richardson — also  a  deliberate  worker — had 
issued  his  second  novel,  Clarissa.  Amelia ,  how¬ 
ever,  came  two  years  earlier  than  Sir  Charles 
Grandison. 

Meanwhile,  Fielding  had  been  appointed 
Police  Magistrate  at  Bow  Street,  and  Chairman 
of  the  Middlesex  Quarter  Sessions.  It  was  not 
then  regarded  as  a  position  of  honour  and  only 
corrupt  administration  could  make  it  lucrative. 
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Once  more  Fielding  refused  the  bait.  Instead 
of  conniving  at  crime,  he  gave  £200  a  year  from 
his  official  salary  to  assist  poor  suitors.  He 
achieved  most  practical  results  by  untiring  energy 
in  the  suppression  of  disorder,  and  carried  through 
some  excellent  legal  reforms:  no  less  eager  to 
improve  the  prisons  and  remove  the  slums — 
which  bred  criminals — than  to  punish  acts  of 
violence  and  break  up  organized  gangs.  His  zeal 
for  justice  and  humanity  cost  him  his  life. 

For  after  struggling  on  at  the  work  till  I754> 
his  Journal  of  the  Voyage  to  Lisbon — in  vain  search 
of  health — reveals  the  weakness  even  his  courage 
and  gaiety  failed  to  conceal;  though  he  saw  life, 
and  enjoyed  it,  to  the  end. 


From  JOSEPH  ANDREWS 


“  AN  EXCELLENT  SCHOLAR  ” 

Mr.  Abraham  Adams  was  an  excellent 
scholar.  He  was  a  perfect  master  of  the 
Greek  and  Latin  languages;  to  which  he  added 
a  great  share  of  knowledge  in  the  Oriental 
tongues;  and  could  read  and  translate  French, 
Italian,  and  Spanish.  He  had  applied  many 
years  to  the  most  severe  study,  and  had  treasured 
up  a  fund  of  learning  rarely  to  be  met  with  in 
a  university.  He  was,  besides,  a  man  of  good 
sense,  good  parts,  and  good  nature;  but  was  at 
the  same  time  as  entirely  ignorant  of  the  ways  of 
this  world  as  an  infant  just  entered  into  it  could 
possibly  be.  As  he  had  never  any  intention  to 
deceive,  so  he  never  suspected  such  a  design  in 
others.  He  was  generous,  friendly,  and  brave 
to  an  excess;  but  simplicity  was  his  character¬ 
istic:  he  did,  no  more  than  Mr.  Colley  Cibber, 
apprehend  any  such  passions  as  malice  and  envy 
to  exist  in  mankind;  which  was  indeed  less 
remarkable  in  a  country  parson  than  in  a  gentle¬ 
man  who  hath  passed  his  life  behind  the  scenes, — 
a  place  which  hath  been  seldom  thought  the 
school  of  innocence,  and  where  a  very  little 
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observation  would  have  convinced  the  great 
apologist  that  those  passions  have  a  real  existence 
in  the  human  mind. 

His  virtue,  and  his  other  qualifications,  as 
they  rendered  him  equal  to  his  office,  so  they 
made  him  an  agreeable  and  valuable  companion, 
and  had  so  much  endeared  and  well  recommended 
him  to  a  bishop,  that  at  the  age  of  fifty  he  was 
provided  with  a  handsome  income  of  twenty-three 
pounds  a  year;  which,  however,  he  could  not 
make  any  great  figure  with,  because  he  lived  in  a 
dear  country,  and  was  a  little  encumbered  with 
a  wife  and  six  children. 


“  A  GENTLEWOMAN  OF  FORTY-FIVE  ” 

Mrs.  Slipslop  thus  began: — “  Sure  nothing 
can  be  a  more  simple  contract  in  a  woman 
than  to  place  her  affections  on  a  boy.  If  I  had 
ever  thought  it  would  have  been  my  fate,  I  should 
have  wished  to  die  a  thousand  deaths  rather  than 
live  to  see  that  day.  If  we  like  a  man,  the  lightest 
hint  sophisticates.  Whereas  a  boy  proposes  upon 
us  to  break  through  all  the  regulations  of  modesty, 
before  we  can  make  any  oppression  upon  him.” 
Joseph,  who  did  not  understand  a  word  she  said, 
answered,  “  Yes,  madam.” — “  Yes,  madam!  ” 
replied  Mrs.  Slipslop  with  some  warmth,  “  Do 
you  intend  to  result  my  passion?  Is  it  not 
enough,  ungrateful  as  you  are,  to  make  no  return 
to  all  the  favours  I  have  done  you;  but  you  must 
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treat  me  with  ironing?  Barbarous  monster!  how 
have  I  deserved  that  my  passion  should  be  resulted 
and  treated  with  ironing?” — “  Madam,”  answered 
Joseph,  “  I  don’t  understand  your  hard  words; 
but  I  am  certain  you  have  no  occasion  to  call  me 
ungrateful,  for,  so  far  from  intending  you  any 
wrong,  I  have  always  loved  you  as  well  as  if  you 
had  been  my  own  mother.” — “  How,  sirrah!  ” 
says  Mrs.  Slipslop  in  a  rage;  “  your  own  mother? 
Do  you  assinuate  that  I  am  old  enough  to  be  your 
mother?  I  don’t  know  what  a  stripling  may 
think,  but  I  believe  a  man  would  refer  me  to  any 
green  -  sickness  silly  girl  whatsomdever:  but  I 
ought  to  despise  you  rather  than  be  angry  with 
you,  for  referring  the  conversation  of  girls  to  that 
of  a  woman  of  sense.” — “  Madam,”  says  Joseph, 
“  I  am  sure  I  have  always  valued  the  honour  you 
did  me  by  your  conversation,  for  I  know  you  are 
a  woman  of  learning.” — “  Yes,  but,  Joseph,”  said 
she,  a  little  softened  by  the  compliment  to  her 
learning,  “  if  you  had  a  value  for  me,  you  certainly 
would  have  found  some  method  of  showing  it 
me;  for  I  am  convicted  you  must  see  the  value 
I  have  for  you.  Yes,  Joseph,  my  eyes,  whether  I 
would  or  no,  must  have  declared  a  passion  I 
cannot  conquer. — Oh!  Joseph!  ” 

As  when  a  hungry  tigress,  who  long  has 
traversed  the  woods  in  fruitless  search,  sees  within 
the  reach  of  her  claws  a  lamb,  she  prepares  to 
leap  on  her  prey;  or  as  a  voracious  pike,  of 
immense  size,  surveys  through  the  liquid  element 
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a  roach  or  gudgeon,  which  cannot  escape  her 
jaws,  opens  them  wide  to  swallow  the  little  fish; 
so  did  Mrs.  Slipslop  prepare  to  lay  her  violent 
amorous  hands  on  the  poor  Joseph,  when  luckily 
her  mistress’s  bell  rung,  and  delivered  the  intended 
martyr  from  her  clutches. 


“  PARSON  ADAMS  WAS  NO  CHICKEN  ” 

Th  e  shrieks  now  increasing,  Adams  snapt 
his  fingers,  and,  brandishing  his  crabstick, 
made  directly  to  the  place  .  .  .  whence  the  noise 
proceeded,  where  he  found  a  woman  struggling 
with  a  man,  who  had  thrown  her  on  the  ground, 
and  had  almost  overpowered  her.  The  great 
abilities  of  Mr.  Adams  were  not  necessary  to  have 
formed  a  right  judgment  of  this  affair  on  the  first 
sight.  He  did  not,  therefore,  want  the  entreaties 
of  the  poor  wretch  to  assist  her;  but,  lifting  up 
his  crabstick,  he  immediately  levelled  a  blow  at 
that  part  of  the  ravisher’s  head  where,  according 
to  the  opinion  of  the  ancients,  the  brains  of  some 
persons  are  deposited,  and  which  he  had  un¬ 
doubtedly  let  forth,  had  not  Nature  (who,  as  wise 
men  have  observed,  equips  all  creatures  with  what 
is  most  expedient  for  them)  taken  a  provident 
care  (as  she  always  doth  with  those  she  intends 
for  encounters)  to  make  this  part  of  the  head 
three  times  as  thick  as  those  of  ordinary  men  who 
are  designed  to  exercise  talents  which  are  vulgarly 
called  rational,  and  for  whom,  as  brains  are  neces- 
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sary,  she  is  obliged  to  leave  some  room  for  them 
in  the  cavity  of  the  skull;  whereas,  those  in¬ 
gredients  being  entirely  useless  to  persons  of  the 
heroic  calling,  she  hath  an  opportunity  of  thicken¬ 
ing  the  bone,  so  as  to  make  it  less  subject  to  any 
impression,  or  liable  to  be  cracked  or  broken: 
and  indeed,  in  some  who  are  predestined  to  the 
command  of  armies  and  empires,  she  is  supposed 
sometimes  to  make  that  part  perfectly  solid. 

As  a  game  cock,  when  engaged  in  amorous 
toying  with  a  hen,  if  perchance  he  espies  another 
cock  at  hand,  immediately  quits  his  female,  and 
opposes  himself  to  his  rival,  so  did  the  ravisher, 
on  the  information  of  the  crabstick,  immediately 
leap  from  the  woman  and  hasten  to  assail  the  man. 
He  had  no  weapons  but  what  Nature  had  furnished 
him  with.  However,  he  clenched  his  fist,  and 
presently  darted  it  at  that  part  of  Adams’s  breast 
where  the  heart  is  lodged.  Adams  staggered  at 
the  violence  of  the  blow,  when,  throwing  away  his 
staff,  he  likewise  clenched  that  fist  which  we 
have  before  commemorated,  and  would  have  dis¬ 
charged  it  full  in  the  breast  of  his  antagonist, 
had  he  not  dexterously  caught  it  with  his  left 
hand,  at  the  same  time  darting  his  head  (which 
some  modern  heroes  of  the  lower  class  use,  like 
the  battering-ram  of  the  ancients,  for  a  weapon 
of  offence;  another  reason  to  admire  the  cunning¬ 
ness  of  Nature,  in  composing  it  of  those  impene¬ 
trable  materials);  dashing  his  head,  I  say,  into 
the  stomach  of  Adams,  he  tumbled  him  on  his 
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back;  and,  not  having  any  regard  to  the  laws  of 
heroism,  which  would  have  restrained  him  from 
any  further  attack  on  his  enemy  till  he  was  again 
on  his  legs,  he  threw  himself  upon  him,  and, 
laying  hold  on  the  ground  with  his  left  hand,  he 
with  his  right  belaboured  the  body  of  Adams  till 
he  was  weary,  and  indeed  till  he  concluded  (to 
use  the  language  of  fighting)  “  that  he  had  done 
his  business”;  or,  in  the  language  of  poetry, 
“  that  he  had  sent  him  to  the  shades  below  ”;  in 
plain  English,  “  that  he  was  dead 

But  Adams,  who  was  no  chicken,  and  could 
bear  a  drubbing  as  well  as  any  boxing  champion 
in  the  universe,  lay  still  only  to  watch  his  oppor¬ 
tunity;  and  now,  perceiving  his  antagonist  to 
pant  with  his  labours,  he  exerted  his  utmost  force 
at  once,  and  with  such  success  that  he  overturned 
him,  and  became  his  superior;  when,  fixing  one 
of  his  knees  in  his  breast,  he  cried  out  in  an 
exulting  voice,  “  It  is  my  turn  now  ”;  and,  after 
a  few  minutes’  constant  application,  he  gave  him 
so  dexterous  a  blow  just  under  his  chin  that  the 
fellow  no  longer  retained  any  motion. 


“  HER  LADYSHIP  IS  OFFENDED  ” 

Mr.  Adams  was  not  far  off,  for  he  was  drink¬ 
ing  her  ladyship’s  health  below  in  a  cup  of 
her  ale.  He  no  sooner  came  before  her  than  she 
began  in  the  following  manner:  “  I  wonder,  sir, 
after  the  many  great  obligations  you  have  had  to 
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this  family  ”  (with  all  which  the  reader  hath  in  the 
course  of  this  history  been  minutely  acquainted), 
“  that  you  will  ungratefully  show  any  respect  to 
a  fellow  who  hath  been  turned  out  of  it  for  his 
misdeeds.  Nor  doth  it,  I  can  tell  you,  sir,  become 
a  man  of  your  character,  to  run  about  the  country 
with  an  idle  fellow  and  wench.  Indeed,  as  for 
the  girl,  I  know  no  harm  of  her.  Slipslop  tells 
me  she  was  formerly  bred  up  in  my  house,  and 
behaved  as  she  ought,  till  she  hankered  after  this 
fellow,  and  he  spoiled  her.  Nay,  she  may  still, 
perhaps,  do  very  well,  if  he  will  let  her  alone. 
You  are,  therefore,  doing  a  monstrous  thing  in 
endeavouring  to  procure  a  match  between  these 
two  people,  which  will  be  to  the  ruin  of  them 
both.” — “  Madam,”  said  Adams,  “  if  your  lady¬ 
ship  will  but  hear  me  speak,  I  protest  I  never 
heard  any  harm  of  Mr.  Joseph  Andrews;  if  I 
had,  I  should  have  corrected  him  for  it;  for  I 
never  have,  nor  will,  encourage  the  faults  of  those 
under  my  cure.  As  for  the  young  woman,  I 
assure  your  ladyship  I  have  as  good  an  opinion  of 
her  as  your  ladyship  yourself  or  any  other  can 
have.  She  is  the  sweetest -tempered,  honestest, 
worthiest  young  creature;  indeed,  as  to  her 
beauty,  I  do  not  commend  her  on  that  account, 
though  all  men  allow  she  is  the  handsomest  woman, 
gentle  or  simple,  that  ever  appeared  in  the  parish.” 
— “  You  are  very  impertinent,”  says  she,  “  to 
talk  such  fulsome  stuff  to  me.  It  is  mighty 
becoming  truly  in  a  clergyman  to  trouble  himself 
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about  handsome  women,  and  you  are  a  delicate 
judge  of  beauty,  no  doubt.  A  man  who  hath 
lived  all  his  life  in  such  a  parish  as  this  is  a  rare 
judge  of  beauty!  Ridiculous!  beauty  indeed!  a 
country  wench  a  beauty!  I  shall  be  sick  when¬ 
ever  I  hear  beauty  mentioned  again.  And  so 
this  wench  is  to  stock  the  parish  with  beauties,  I 
hope.  But,  sir,  our  poor  is  numerous  enough 
already;  I  will  have  no  more  vagabonds  settled 
here.” — “  Madam,”  says  Adams,  “  your  ladyship 
is  offended  with  me,  I  protest,  without  any  reason. 
This  couple  were  desirous  to  consummate  long 
ago,  and  I  dissuaded  them  from  it;  nay,  I  may 
venture  to  say,  I  believe  I  was  the  sole  cause  of 
their  delaying  it.” — “  Well,”  says  she,  “  and  you 
did  very  wisely  and  honestly  too,  notwithstanding 
she  is  the  greatest  beauty  in  the  parish.” — “  And 
now,  madam,”  continued  he,  “  I  only  perform  my 
office  to  Mr.  Joseph.” — “  Pray,  don’t  mister  such 
fellows  to  me,”  cries  the  lady.  “  He,”  said  the 
parson,  “  with  the  consent  of  Fanny,  before  my 
face,  put  in  the  banns.” — “  Yes,”  answered  the 
lady,  “  I  suppose  the  slut  is  forward  enough; 
Slipslop  tells  me  how  her  head  runs  upon  fellows; 
that  is  one  of  her  beauties,  I  suppose.  But  if 
they  have  put  in  the  banns,  I  desire  you  will 
publish  them  no  more  without  my  orders.” — 
“  Madam,”  cries  Adams,  “  if  anyone  puts  in  a 
sufficient  caution,  and  assigns  a  proper  reason 
against  them,  I  am  willing  to  surcease.” — “  I  tell 
you  a  reason,”  says  she:  “  he  is  a  vagabond,  and 
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he  shall  not  settle  here,  and  bring  a  nest  of  beggars 
into  the  parish;  it  will  make  us  but  little  amends 
that  they  will  be  beauties.” — “  Madam,”  answered 
Adams,  “  with  the  utmost  submission  to  your 
ladyship,  I  have  been  informed  by  lawyer  Scout 
that  any  person  who  serves  a  year  gains  a  settle¬ 
ment  in  the  parish  where  he  serves.” — “  Lawyer 
Scout,”  replied  the  lady,  “  is  an  impudent  cox¬ 
comb  ;  I  will  have  no  lawyer  Scout  interfere  with 
me.  I  repeat  to  you  again,  I  will  have  no  more 
incumbrances  brought  on  us:  so  I  desire  you 
will  proceed  no  farther.” — “  Madam,”  returned 
Adams,  “  I  would  obey  your  ladyship  in  every¬ 
thing  that  is  lawful;  but  surely  the  parties  being 
poor  is  no  reason  against  their  marrying.  God 
forbid  there  should  be  any  such  law!  The  poor 
have  little  share  enough  of  this  world  already;  it 
would  be  barbarous  indeed  to  deny  them  the 
common  privileges  and  innocent  enjoyments  which 
nature  indulges  to  the  animal  creation.” —  Since 
you  understand  yourself  no  better,  cries  the  lady, 
“  nor  the  respect  due  from  such  as  you  to  a 
woman  of  my  distinction,  than  to  affront  my  ears 
by  such  loose  discourse,  I  shall  mention  but  one 
short  word ;  it  is  my  orders  to  you  that  you 
publish  these  banns  no  more;  and  if  you  dare,  I 
will  recommend  it  to  your  master,  the  doctor,  to 
discard  you  from  his  service.  I  will,  sir,  notwith¬ 
standing  your  poor  family;  and  then  you  and  the 
greatest  beauty  in  the  parish  may  go  and  beg 
together.” — “  Madam,”  answered  Adams,  “  I 
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know  not  what  your  ladyship  means  by  the  terms 
master  and  service.  I  am  in  the  service  of  a 
Master  who  will  never  discard  me  for  doing  my 
duty;  and  if  the  doctor  (for  indeed  I  have  never 
been  able  to  pay  for  a  licence)  thinks  proper  to 
turn  me  from  my  cure,  God  will  provide  me,  I 
hope,  another.  At  least,  my  family,  as  well  as 
myself,  have  hands;  and  He  will  prosper,  I  doubt 
not,  our  endeavours  to  get  our  bread  honestly 
with  them.  Whilst  my  conscience  is  pure,  I  shall 
never  fear  what  man  can  do  unto  me.” — “  I 
condemn  my  humility,”  said  the  lady,  “  for  de¬ 
meaning  myself  to  converse  with  you  so  long.  I 
shall  take  other  measures;  for  I  see  you  are  a 
confederate  with  them.  But  the  sooner  you  leave 
me  the  better;  and  I  shall  give  orders  that  my 
doors  may  no  longer  be  open  to  you.  I  will 
suffer  no  parsons  who  run  about  the  country  with 
beauties  to  be  entertained  here.” — “  Madam,” 
said  Adams,  “  I  shall  enter  into  no  persons’  doors 
against  their  will;  but  I  am  assured,  when  you 
have  enquired  farther  into  this  matter,  you  will 
applaud,  not  blame,  my  proceeding;  and  so  I 
humbly  take  my  leave  ”:  which  he  did  with  many 
bows,  or  at  least  many  attempts  at  a  bow. 


From  JONATHAN  WILD 


CHARACTER  OF  “  MASTER  WILD  ” 

Nothing  very  remarkable  passed  in  his  years 
of  infancy,  save  that,  as  the  letters  th  are  the 
most  difficult  of  pronunciation,  and  the  last  which 
a  child  attains  to  the  utterance  of,  so  they  were 
the  first  that  came  with  any  readiness  from  young 
Master  Wild.  Nor  must  we  omit  the  early  in¬ 
dications  which  he  gave  of  the  sweetness  of  his 
temper;  for  though  he  was  by  no  means  to  be 
terrified  into  compliance,  yet  might  he  by  a 
sugar-plum  be  brought  to  your  purpose:  indeed, 
to  say  the  truth,  he  was  to  be  bribed  to  anything, 
which  made  many  say  he  was  certainly  born  to 
be  a  great  man. 

He  was  scarce  settled  at  school  before  he  gave 
marks  of  his  lofty  and  aspiring  temper,  and  was 
regarded  by  all  his  schoolfellows  with  that 
deference  which  men  generally  pay  to  those 
superior  geniuses  who  will  exact  it  of  them.  If 
an  orchard  was  to  be  robbed,  Wild  was  consulted; 
and  though  he  was  himself  seldom  concerned  in 
the  execution  of  this  design,  yet  was  he  always 
concerter  of  it,  and  treasurer  of  the  booty — some 
little  part  of  which  he  would  now  and  then,  with 
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wonderful  generosity,  bestow  on  those  who  took 
it.  He  was  generally  very  secret  on  these 
occasions;  but  if  any  offered  to  plunder  of  his 
own  head,  without  acquainting  Master  Wild,  and 
making  a  deposit  of  the  booty,  he  was  sure  to  have 
an  information  against  him  lodged  with  the  school¬ 
master,  and  to  be  severely  punished  for  his  pains. 

He  discovered  so  little  attention  to  school¬ 
learning  that  his  master,  who  was  a  very  wise 
and  worthy  man,  soon  gave  over  all  care  and 
trouble  on  that  account,  and,  acquainting  his 
parents  that  their  son  proceeded  extremely  well 
in  his  studies,  he  permitted  his  pupil  to  follow 
his  own  inclinations,  perceiving  they  led  him  to 
nobler  pursuits  than  the  sciences;  which  are 
generally  acknowledged  to  be  a  very  unprofitable 
study,  and  indeed  greatly  to  hinder  the  advance¬ 
ment  of  men  in  the  world.  But  though  Master 
Wild  was  not  esteemed  the  readiest  at  making 
his  exercise,  he  was  universally  allowed  to  be  the 
most  dexterous  at  stealing  it  of  all  his  school¬ 
fellows;  being  never  detected  in  such  furtive 
compositions,  nor  indeed  in  any  other  exercita- 
tions  of  his  great  talents,  which  all  inclined  the 
same  way,  but  once,  when  he  had  laid  violent 
hands  on  a  book  called  Gradus  ad  Parnassian ,  i.e. 
“  A  step  towards  Parnassus  ” — on  which  account 
his  master,  who  was  a  man  of  most  wonderful 
wit  and  sagacity,  is  said  to  have  told  him  he 
wished  it  might  not  prove  in  the  event  Gradus  ad 
patibulum ,  i.e.  “  A  step  towards  the  gallows  ”. 
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“  A  LOVELY  CREATURE  ” 

Th  e  next  morning  when  our  hero  waked,  he 
began  to  think  of  paying  a  visit  to  Miss 
Tishy  Snap — a  woman  of  great  merit,  and  of  as 
great  generosity;  yet  Mr.  Wild  found  a  present 
was  ever  most  welcome  to  her,  as  being  a  token 
of  respect  in  her  lover.  He  therefore  went 
directly  to  a  toy-shop,  and  there  purchased  a 
genteel  snuff-box,  with  which  he  waited  upon 
his  mistress,  whom  he  found  in  the  most  beautiful 
undress.  Her  lovely  hair  hung  wantonly  over 
her  forehead,  being  neither  white  with,  nor  yet 
free  from,  powder;  a  neat  double  clout,  which 
seemed  to  have  been  worn  a  few  weeks  only,  was 
pinned  under  her  chin ;  some  remains  of  that  art, 
with  which  ladies  improve  nature,  shone  upon 
her  cheeks ;  her  body  was  loosely  attired,  without 
stays  or  jumps;  so  that  her  breasts  had  un¬ 
controlled  liberty  to  display  their  beauteous  orbs, 
which  they  did  as  low  as  her  girdle;  a  thin 
covering  of  a  rumpled  muslin  handkerchief  almost 
hid  them  from  the  eyes,  save  in  a  few  parts,  where 
a  good-natured  hole  gave  opportunity  to  the 
naked  breast  to  appear.  Her  gown  was  a  satin 
of  a  whitish  colour,  with  about  a  dozen  little 
silver  spots  upon  it,  so  artificially  interwoven  at 
great  distance,  that  they  looked  as  if  they  had 
fallen  there  by  chance.  This,  flying  open,  dis¬ 
covered  a  fine  yellow  petticoat,  beautifully  edged 
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round  the  bottom  with  a  narrow  piece  of  half-gold 
lace,  which  was  now  almost  become  fringe; 
beneath  this  appeared  another  petticoat  stiffened 
with  whalebone,  vulgarly  called  a  hoop,  which 
hung  six  inches  at  least  below  the  other;  and 
under  this  again  appeared  an  under  garment  of 
that  colour  which  Ovid  intends  when  he  says 

Qui  color  alius  crat  nunc  est  contrarius  alio. 

She  likewise  displayed  two  pretty  feet,  covered 
with  silk  and  adorned  with  lace;  and  tied,  the 
right  with  a  handsome  piece  of  blue  riband;  the 
left,  as  more  unworthy,  with  a  piece  of  yellow 
stuff,  which  seemed  to  have  been  a  strip  of  her 
upper-petticoat.  Such  was  the  lovely  creature 
whom  Mr.  Wild  attended.  She  received  him  at 
first  with  some  of  that  coldness  which  women  of 
strict  virtue,  by  a  commendable,  though  sometimes 
painful,  restraint,  enjoin  themselves  to  their  lovers. 
The  snuff-box  being  produced,  was  at  first  civilly, 
and  indeed  gently,  refused:  but,  on  a  second 
application,  accepted.  The  tea-table  was  soon 
called  for,  at  which  a  discourse  passed  between 
these  young  lovers  which,  could  we  set  it  down 
with  any  accuracy,  would  be  very  edifying  as  well 
as  entertaining  to  our  reader.  Let  it  suffice  then 
that  the  wit,  together  with  the  beauty  of  this 
young  creature,  so  inflamed  the  passion  of  Wild, 
which,  though  an  honourable  sort  of  a  passion,  was 
at  the  same  time  so  extremely  violent  that  it 
transported  him  to  freedoms  too  offensive  to  the 
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nice  chastity  of  Laetitia;  who  was,  to  confess  the 
truth,  more  indebted  to  her  own  strength  for  the 
preservation  of  her  virtue  than  to  the  awful 
respect  or  backwardness  of  her  lover.  He  was 
indeed  so  very  urgent  in  his  addresses  that,  had 
he  not  with  many  oaths  promised  her  marriage, 
we  could  scarce  have  been  strictly  justified  in 
calling  his  passion  honourable;  but  he  was  so 
remarkably  attached  to  decency  that  he  never 
offered  any  violence  to  a  young  lady  without  the 
most  earnest  promises  of  that  kind — these  being, 
he  said,  a  ceremonial  due  to  female  modesty, 
which  cost  so  little,  and  were  so  easily  pronounced, 
that  the  omission  could  arise  from  nothing  but 
the  mere  wantonness  of  brutality.  The  lovely 
Laetitia,  either  out  of  prudence,  or  perhaps 
religion,  of  which  she  was  a  liberal  professor, 
was  deaf  to  all  his  promises,  and  luckily  invincible 
by  his  force;  for  though  she  had  not  yet  learned 
the  art  of  well  clenching  her  fist,  Nature  had  not 
however  left  her  defenceless;  for  at  the  ends  of 
her  fingers  she  wore  arms,  which  she  used  with 
such  admirable  dexterity  that  the  hot  blood  of 
Mr.  Wild  soon  began  to  appear  in  several  little 
spots  on  his  face,  and  his  full-blown  cheeks  to 
resemble  that  part  which  modesty  forbids  a  boy 
to  turn  up  anywhere  but  in  a  public  school,  after 
some  pedagogue,  strong  of  arm,  hath  exercised 
his  talents  thereon.  Wild  now  retreated  from 
the  conflict,  and  the  victorious  Laetitia,  with 
becoming  triumph  and  noble  spirit,  cried  out, 
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“  D - n  your  eyes,  if  this  be  your  way  of 

shewing  your  love,  I’ll  warrant  I  gives  you  enough 
on’t.”  She  then  proceeded  to  talk  of  her  virtue, 
which  Wild  bid  her  carry  to  the  devil  with  her; 
and  thus  our  lovers  parted. 


“  A  PERFECT  PICTURE  OF  GREATNESS  ” 

Jonathan  Wild  had  every  qualification 
necessary  to  form  a  great  man.  As  his  most 
powerful  and  predominant  passion  was  ambition, 
so  Nature  had,  with  consummate  propriety, 
adapted  all  his  faculties  to  the  attaining  those 
glorious  ends  to  which  this  passion  directed  him. 
He  was  extremely  ingenious  in  inventing  designs, 
artful  in  contriving  the  means  to  accomplish  his 
purposes,  and  resolute  in  executing  them:  for  as 
the  most  exquisite  cunning  and  most  undaunted 
boldness  qualified  him  for  any  undertaking,  so 
was  he  not  restrained  by  any  of  those  weaknesses 
which  disappoint  the  views  of  mean  and  vulgar 
souls,  and  which  are  comprehended  in  one  general 
term  of  honesty,  which  is  a  corruption  of  honosty, 
a  word  derived  from  what  the  Greeks  call  “  an 
ass  He  was  entirely  free  from  those  low  vices 
of  modesty  and  good-nature  which,  as  he  said, 
implied  a  total  negation  of  human  greatness,  and 
were  the  only  qualities  which  absolutely  rendered 
a  man  incapable  of  making  a  considerable  figure 
in  the  world.  His  lust  was  inferior  only  to  his 
ambition;  but  as  for  what  simple  people  call 
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love,  he  knew  not  what  it  was.  His  avarice  was 
immense;  but  it  was  of  the  rapacious,  not  of  the 
tenacious,  kind:  his  rapaciousness  was  indeed  so 
violent  that  nothing  ever  contented  him  but  the 
whole;  for,  however  considerable  the  share  was 
which  his  coadjutors  allowed  him  of  a  booty,  he 
was  restless  in  inventing  means  to  make  himself 
master  of  the  smallest  pittance  reserved  by  them. 

.  .  .  .  He  laid  down  several  maxims,  as  the 
certain  methods  of  attaining  greatness,  to  which, 
in  his  own  pursuit  of  it,  he  constantly  adhered. 
As — 

1 .  Never  to  do  more  mischief  than  was  necessary 

to  the  effecting  his  purpose;  for  that 
mischief  was  too  precious  a  thing  to  be 
thrown  away. 

2.  To  know  no  distinction  of  men  from  affec¬ 

tion;  but  to  sacrifice  all  with  equal  readi¬ 
ness  to  his  interest. 

3.  Never  to  communicate  more  of  an  affair  than 

was  necessary  to  the  person  who  was  to 
execute  it. 

4.  Not  to  trust  him  who  hath  deceived  you,  nor 

who  knows  he  hath  been  deceived  by  you. 

r.  To  forgive  no  enemy;  but  to  be  cautious 
and  often  dilatory  in  revenge. 

6.  To  shun  poverty  and  distress,  and  to  ally  him¬ 

self  as  close  as  possible  to  power  and  riches. 

7.  To  maintain  a  constant  gravity  in  his  counte¬ 

nance  and  behaviour,  and  to  affect  wisdom 
on  all  occasions. 
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8.  To  foment  eternal  jealousies  in  his  gang,  one 

of  another. 

9.  Never  to  reward  anyone  equal  to  his  merit; 

but  always  to  insinuate  that  the  reward 
was  above  it. 

10.  That  all  men  were  knaves  or  fools,  and  much 

the  greater  number  a  composition  of  both. 

1 1 .  That  a  good  name,  like  money,  must  be 

parted  with,  or  at  least  greatly  risked,  in 
order  to  bring  the  owner  any  advantage. 

12.  That  virtues,  like  precious  stones,  were  easily 

counterfeited;  that  the  counterfeits  in 
both  cases  adorned  the  wearer  equally; 
and  that  very  few  had  knowledge  or 
discernment  sufficient  to  distinguish  the 
counterfeit  jewels  from  the  real. 

13.  That  many  men  were  undone  by  not  going 

deep  enough  in  roguery;  as  in  gaming 
any  man  may  be  a  loser  who  doth  not 
play  the  whole  game. 

14.  That  men  proclaim  their  own  virtues,  as 

shopkeepers  expose  their  goods,  in  order 
to  profit  by  them. 

1 5.  That  the  heart  was  the  proper  seat  of  hatred, 

and  the  countenance  of  affection  and 
friendship.  .  .  . 

When  he  came  to  the  tree  of  glory,  he  was 
welcomed  with  a  universal  shout  of  the  people, 
who  were  there  assembled  in  prodigious  numbers, 
to  behold  a  sight  much  more  rare  in  populous 
cities  than  one  would  reasonably  imagine  it 
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should  be,  viz.  the  proper  catastrophe  of  a  great 
man.  .  .  . 

Thus  fell  Jonathan  Wild  the  Great,  by  a 
death  as  glorious  as  his  life  had  been,  and  which 
was  so  truly  agreeable  to  it,  that  the  latter  must 
have  been  deplorably  maimed  and  imperfect 
without  the  former — a  death  which  hath  been 
alone  wanting  to  complete  the  characters  of 
several  ancient  and  modern  heroes,  whose  histories 
would  then  have  been  read  with  much  greater 
pleasure  by  the  wisest  in  all  ages.  Indeed,  we 
could  almost  wish  that,  whenever  Fortune  seems 
wantonly  to  deviate  from  her  purpose,  and  leaves 
her  work  imperfect  in  this  particular,  the  historian 
would  indulge  himself  in  the  licence  of  poetry 
and  romance,  and  even  do  a  violence  to  truth,  to 
oblige  his  reader  with  a  page  which  must  be  the 
most  delightful  in  all  his  history,  and  which 
could  never  fail  of  producing  an  instructive  moral. 

Narrow  minds  may  possibly  have  some  reason 
to  be  ashamed  of  going  this  way  out  of  the  world, 
if  their  consciences  can  fly  in  their  faces,  and 
assure  them  they  have  not  merited  such  an  honour; 
but  he  must  be  a  fool  who  is  ashamed  of  being 
hanged,  who  is  not  weak  enough  to  be  ashamed 
of  having  deserved  it. 


From  TOM  JONES 


“  A  TRIFLING  INCIDENT  ” 
he  amiable  Sophia  was  now  in  her  eighteenth 


1  year,  when  she  is  introduced  into  this  history. 
Her  father,  as  hath  been  said,  was  fonder  of 
her  than  of  any  other  human  creature.  To  her, 
therefore,  Tom  Jones  applied,  in  order  to  engage 
her  interest  on  the  behalf  of  his  friend  the  game- 
keeper. 

But  before  we  proceed  to  this  business,  a  short 
recapitulation  of  some  previous  matters  may  be 
necessary. 

Though  the  different  tempers  of  Mr.  All¬ 
worthy  and  of  Mr.  Western  did  not  admit  of  a 
very  intimate  correspondence,  yet  they  lived  upon 
what  is  called  a  decent  footing  together;  by  which 
means  the  young  people  of  both  families  had  been 
acquainted  from  their  infancy;  and  as  they  were 
all  near  of  the  same  age,  had  been  frequent  play¬ 
mates  together. 

The  gaiety  of  Tom’s  temper  suited  better  with 
Sophia,  than  the  grave  and  sober  disposition  of 
Master  Blifil.  And  the  preference  which  she 
gave  the  former  of  these,  would  often  appear 
so  plainly,  that  a  lad  of  a  more  passionate  turn 
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than  Master  Blifil  was,  might  have  shown  some 
displeasure  at  it. 

As  he  did  not,  however,  outwardly  express  any 
such  disgust,  it  would  be  an  ill  office  in  us  to 
pay  a  visit  to  the  inmost  recesses  of  his  mind,  as 
some  scandalous  people  search  into  the  most 
secret  affairs  of  their  friends,  and  often  pry  into 
their  closets  and  cupboards,  only  to  discover  their 
poverty  and  meanness  to  the  world. 

However,  as  persons  who  suspect  they  have 
given  others  cause  of  offence,  are  apt  to  conclude 
they  are  offended;  so  Sophia  imputed  an  action 
of  Master  Blifil  to  his  anger,  which  the  superior 
sagacity  of  Thwackum  and  Square  discerned  to 
have  arisen  from  a  much  better  principle. 

Tom  Jones,  when  very  young,  had  presented 
Sophia  with  a  little  bird,  which  he  had  taken  from 
the  nest,  had  nursed  up,  and  taught  to  sing. 

Of  this  bird,  Sophia,  then  about  thirteen  years 
old,  was  so  extremely  fond,  that  her  chief  business 
was  to  feed  and  tend  it,  and  her  chief  pleasure  to 
play  with  it.  By  these  means  little  Tommy,  for 
so  the  bird  was  called,  was  become  so  tame,  that 
it  would  feed  out  of  the  hand  of  its  mistress, 
would  perch  upon  the  finger,  and  lie  contented  in 
her  bosom,  where  it  seemed  almost  sensible  of  its 
own  happiness;  though  she  always  kept  a  small 
string  about  its  leg,  nor  would  ever  trust  it  with 
the  liberty  of  flying  away. 

One  day,  when  Mr.  Allworthy  and  his  whole 
family  dined  at  Mr.  Western’s,  Master  Blifil, 
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being  in  the  garden  with  little  Sophia,  and  observ¬ 
ing  the  extreme  fondness  that  she  shewed  for  her 
little  bird,  desired  her  to  trust  it  for  a  moment  in 
his  hands.  Sophia  presently  complied  with  the 
young  gentleman’s  request,  and  after  some 
previous  caution,  delivered  him  her  bird;  of  which 
he  was  no  sooner  in  possession,  than  he  slipt 
the  string  from  its  leg  and  tossed  it  into  the  air. 

The  foolish  animal  no  sooner  perceived  itself 
at  liberty,  than  forgetting  all  the  favours  it  had 
received  from  Sophia,  it  flew  directly  from  her, 
and  perched  on  a  bough  at  some  distance. 

Sophia,  seeing  her  bird  gone,  screamed  out  so 
loud,  that  Tom  Jones,  who  was  at  a  little  distance, 
immediately  ran  to  her  assistance. 

He  was  no  sooner  informed  of  what  had 
happened,  than  he  cursed  Blifil  for  a  pitiful 
malicious  rascal;  and  then  immediately  stripping 
off  his  coat  he  applied  himself  to  climbing  the 
tree  to  which  the  bird  escaped. 

Tom  had  almost  recovered  his  little  namesake, 
when  the  branch  on  which  it  was  perched,  and 
that  hung  over  a  canal,  broke,  and  the  poor  lad 
plumped  over  head  and  ears  into  the  water. 

Sophia’s  concern  now  changed  its  object.  And 
as  she  apprehended  the  boy’s  life  was  in  danger, 
she  screamed  ten  times  louder  than  before;  and 
indeed  Master  Blifil  himself  now  seconded  her 
with  all  the  vociferation  in  his  power. 

The  company,  who  were  sitting  in  a  room 
next  the  garden,  were  instantly  alarmed,  and  came 
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all  forth;  but  just  as  they  reached  the  canal,  Tom 
(for  the  water  was  luckily  pretty  shallow  in  that 
part)  arrived  safely  on  shore. 

Thwackum  fell  violently  on  poor  Tom,  who 
stood  dropping  and  shivering  before  him,  when 
Mr.  Allworthy  desired  him  to  have  patience;  and 
turning  to  Master  Blifil,  said,  “  Pray,  child,  what 
is  the  reason  of  all  this  disturbance?  ” 

Master  Blifil  answered,  “  Indeed,  uncle,  I  am 
very  sorry  for  what  I  have  done;  I  have  been 
unhappily  the  occasion  of  it  all.  I  had  Miss 
Sophia’s  bird  in  my  hand,  and  thinking  the  poor 
creature  languished  for  liberty,  I  own  I  could  not 
forbear  giving  it  what  it  desired;  for  I  always 
thought  there  was  something  very  cruel  in  con¬ 
fining  anything.  It  seemed  to  be  against  the  law 
of  nature,  by  which  everything  hath  a  right  to 
liberty;  nay,  it  is  even  unchristian,  for  it  is  not 
doing  what  we  would  be  done  by;  but  if  I  had 
imagined  Miss  Sophia  would  have  been  so  much 
concerned  at  it,  I  am  sure  I  never  would  have 
done  it;  nay,  if  I  had  known  what  would  have 
happened  to  the  bird  itself:  for  when  Master 
Jones,  who  climbed  up  that  tree  after  it,  fell  into 
the  water,  the  bird  took  a  second  flight,  and 
presently  a  nasty  hawk  carried  it  away.” 
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“  THE  BATTLE  OF  UPTON  ” 

Now  it  required  no  very  blameable  degree  of 
suspicion  to  imagine  that  Mr.  Jones  and  his 
ragged  companion  had  certain  purposes  in  their 
intention,  which,  though  tolerated  in  some  Chris¬ 
tian  countries,  connived  at  in  others,  and  practised 
in  all,  are  however  as  expressly  forbidden  as 
murder,  or  any  other  horrid  vice,  by  that  religion 
which  is  universally  believed  in  those  countries. 
The  landlady,  therefore,  had  no  sooner  received 
an  intimation  of  the  entrance  of  the  above-said 
persons  than  she  began  to  meditate  the  most 
expeditious  means  for  their  expulsion.  In  order 
to  this,  she  had  provided  herself  with  a  long  and 
deadly  instrument,  with  which,  in  times  of  peace, 
the  chambermaid  was  wont  to  demolish  the  labours 
of  the  industrious  spider.  In  vulgar  phrase,  she 
had  taken  up  the  broomstick,  and  was  just  about 
to  sally  from  the  kitchen,  when  Jones  accosted 
her  with  a  demand  of  a  gown  and  other  vestments, 
to  cover  the  half-naked  woman  upstairs.  .  .  . 

My  landlady,  though  a  very  good-tempered 
woman,  had,  I  suppose,  some  pride  in  her  com¬ 
position,  for  Jones  had  scarce  ended  his  request, 
when  she  fell  upon  him  with  a  certain  weapon, 
which,  though  it  be  neither  long,  nor  sharp,  nor 
hard,  nor  indeed  threatens  from  its  appearance 
with  either  death  or  wound,  hath  been  however 
held  in  great  dread  and  abhorrence  by  many  wise 
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men — nay,  by  many  brave  ones;  insomuch,  that 
some  who  have  dared  to  look  into  the  mouth  of  a 
loaded  cannon,  have  not  dared  to  look  into  a 
mouth  where  this  weapon  was  brandished;  and 
rather  than  run  the  hazard  of  its  execution,  have 
contented  themselves  with  making  a  most  pitiful 
and  sneaking  figure  in  the  eyes  of  all  their 
acquaintance. 

To  confess  the  truth,  I  am  afraid  Mr.  Jones 
was  one  of  these;  for  though  he  was  attacked  and 
violently  belaboured  with  the  aforesaid  weapon, 
he  could  not  be  provoked  to  make  any  resistance; 
but  in  a  most  cowardly  manner  applied,  with 
many  entreaties,  to  his  antagonist  to  desist  from 
pursuing  her  blows;  in  plain  English,  he  only 
begged  her  with  the  utmost  earnestness  to  hear 
him;  but  before  he  could  obtain  his  request,  my 
landlord  himself  entered  into  the  fray,  and  em¬ 
braced  that  side  of  the  cause  which  seemed  to 
stand  very  little  in  need  of  assistance. 

There  are  a  sort  of  heroes  who  are  supposed 
to  be  determined  in  their  choosing  or  avoiding  a 
conflict  by  the  character  and  behaviour  of  the 
person  whom  they  are  to  engage.  These  are  said 
to  know  their  men,  and  Jones,  I  believe,  knew 
his  woman;  for  though  he  had  been  so  sub¬ 
missive  to  her,  he  was  no  sooner  attacked  by  her 
husband,  than  he  demonstrated  an  immediate 
spirit  of  resentment,  and  enjoined  him  silence 
under  a  very  severe  penalty;  no  less  than  that,  I 
think,  of  being  converted  into  fuel  for  his  own  fire. 
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The  husband,  with  great  indignation,  but  with 
a  mixture  of  pity,  answered,  “You  must  pray  first 
to  be  made  able.  I  believe  I  am  a  better  man 
than  yourself;  ay,  every  way,  that  I  am”;  and 
presently  proceeded  to  discharge  half-a-dozen 
whores  at  the  lady  above  stairs,  the  last  of  which 
had  scarce  issued  from  his  lips,  when  a  swinging 
blow  from  the  cudgel  that  Jones  carried  in  his 
hand  assaulted  him  over  the  shoulders. 

It  is  a  question  whether  the  landlord  or  the 
landlady  was  the  most  expeditious  in  returning 
this  blow.  My  landlord,  whose  hands  were 
empty,  fell  to  with  his  fist,  and  the  good  wife, 
uplifting  her  broom  and  aiming  at  the  head  of 
Jones,  had  probably  put  an  immediate  end  to  the 
fray,  and  to  Jones  likewise,  had  not  the  descent 
of  this  broom  been  prevented — not  by  the  miracu¬ 
lous  intervention  of  any  heathen  deity,  but  by  a 
very  natural  though  fortunate  accident,  viz.,  by 
the  arrival  of  Partridge;  who  entered  the  house 
at  that  instant  (for  fear  had  caused  him  to  run 
every  step  from  the  hill),  and  who,  seeing  the 
danger  which  threatened  his  master  or  companion 
(which  you  choose  to  call  him),  prevented  so  sad 
a  catastrophe,  by  catching  hold  of  the  landlady’s 
arm,  as  it  was  brandished  aloft  in  the  air. 

The  landlady  soon  perceived  the  impediment 
which  prevented  her  blow;  and  being  unable  to 
rescue  her  arm  from  the  hands  of  Partridge,  she 
let  fall  the  broom;  and  then  leaving  Jones  to  the 
discipline  of  her  husband,  she  fell  with  the  utmost 
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fury  on  that  poor  fellow,  who  had  already  given 
some  intimation  of  himself,  by  crying,  “  Zounds! 
do  you  intend  to  kill  my  friend?  ” 

Partridge,  though  not  much  addicted  to  battle, 
would  not  however  stand  still  when  his  friend  was 
attacked;  nor  was  he  much  displeased  with  that 
part  of  the  combat  which  fell  to  his  share;  he 
therefore  returned  my  landlady’s  blows  as  soon 
as  he  received  them:  and  now  the  fight  was 
obstinately  maintained  on  all  parts,  and  it  seemed 
doubtful  to  which  side  Fortune  would  incline, 
when  the  naked  lady,  who  had  listened  at  the  top 
of  the  stairs  to  the  dialogue  which  preceded  the 
engagement,  descended  suddenly  from  above,  and 
without  weighing  the  unfair  inequality  of  two  to 
one,  fell  upon  the  poor  woman  who  was  boxing 
with  Partridge;  nor  did  that  great  champion 
desist,  but  rather  redoubled  his  fury,  when  he 
found  fresh  succours  were  arrived  to  his  assistance. 

Victory  must  now  have  fallen  to  the  side  of  the 
travellers  (for  the  bravest  troops  must  yield  to 
numbers)  had  not  Susan  the  chambermaid  come 
luckily  to  support  her  mistress.  This  Susan  was 
as  two-handed  a  wench  (according  to  the  phrase) 
as  any  in  the  country,  and  would,  I  believe,  have 
beat  the  famed  Thalestris  herself,  or  any  of  her 
subject  Amazons;  for  her  form  was  robust  and 
man-like,  and  every  way  made  for  such  encounters. 
As  her  hands  and  arms  were  formed  to  give  blows 
with  great  mischief  to  an  enemy,  so  was  her  face 
as  well  contrived  to  receive  blows  without  any 
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great  injury  to  herself,  her  nose  being  already 
flat  to  her  face;  her  lips  were  so  large,  that  no 
swelling  could  be  perceived  in  them,  and  more¬ 
over  they  were  so  hard,  that  a  fist  could  hardly 
make  any  impression  on  them.  Lastly,  her  cheek¬ 
bones  stood  out,  as  if  nature  had  intended  them 
for  two  bastions  to  defend  her  eyes  in  those 
encounters  for  which  she  seemed  so  well  calculated, 
and  to  which  she  was  most  wonderfully  well 
inclined. 

This  fair  creature  entering  the  field  of  battle, 
immediately  filed  to  that  wing  where  her  mistress 
maintained  so  unequal  a  fight  with  one  of  either 
sex.  Here  she  presently  challenged  Partridge  to 
single  combat.  He  accepted  the  challenge,  and 
a  most  desperate  fight  began  between  them. 

Now  the  dogs  of  war  being  let  loose,  began 
to  lick  their  bloody  lips;  now  Victory,  with  golden 
wings,  hung  hovering  in  the  air;  now  Fortune, 
taking  her  scales  from  her  shelf,  began  to  weigh 
the  fates  of  Tom  Jones,  his  female  companion,  and 
Partridge,  against  the  landlord,  his  wife,  and  maid; 
all  which  hung  in  exact  balance  before  her;  when 
a  good-natured  accident  put  suddenly  an  end  to 
the  bloody  fray,  with  which  half  of  the  com¬ 
batants  had  already  sufficiently  feasted.  This 
accident  was  the  arrival  of  a  coach  and  four; 
upon  which  my  landlord  and  landlady  immedi¬ 
ately  desisted  from  fighting,  and  at  their  entreaty 
obtained  the  same  favour  of  their  antagonists; 
but  Susan  was  not  so  kind  to  Partridge;  for  that 
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Amazonian  fair  having  overthrown  and  bestrid 
her  enemy,  was  now  cuffing  him  lustily  with  both 
her  hands,  without  any  regard  to  his  request  of  a 
cessation  of  arms,  or  to  those  loud  exclamations 
of  murder  which  he  roared  forth. 

No  sooner,  however,  had  Jones  quitted  the 
landlord,  than  he  flew  to  the  rescue  of  his  defeated 
companion,  from  whom  he  with  much  difficulty 
drew  off  the  enraged  chambermaid :  but  Partridge 
was  not  immediately  sensible  of  his  deliverance, 
for  he  still  lay  flat  on  the  floor,  guarding  his  face 
with  his  hands ;  nor  did  he  cease  roaring  till 
Jones  had  forced  him  to  look  up,  and  to  perceive 
that  the  battle  was  at  an  end. 

A  “  LORD  ”  AND  A  “  SQUIRE  ” 

he  clock  had  now  struck  seven,  and  poor 


X  Sophia,  alone  and  melancholy,  sat  reading  a 
tragedy.  It  was  the  Fatal  Marriage;  and  she 
was  now  come  to  that  part  where  the  poor  dis¬ 
tressed  Isabella  disposes  of  her  wedding-ring. 

Here  the  book  dropped  from  her  hand,  and  a 
shower  of  tears  ran  down  into  her  bosom.  In 
this  situation  she  had  continued  a  minute,  when 
the  door  opened,  and  in  came  Lord  Fellamar. 
Sophia  started  from  her  chair  at  his  entrance; 
and  his  lordship  advancing  forwards,  and  making 
a  low  bow,  said,  “  I  am  afraid,  Miss  Western,  I 
break  in  upon  you  abruptly.”  “  Indeed,  my 
lord,”  says  she,  “  I  must  own  myself  a  little 
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surprised  at  this  unexpected  visit.”  “  If  this  visit 
be  unexpected,  madam,”  answered  Lord  Fellamar, 
“  my  eyes  must  have  been  very  faithless  inter¬ 
preters  of  my  heart,  when  last  I  had  the  honour 
of  seeing  you ;  for  surely  you  could  not  otherwise 
have  hoped  to  detain  my  heart  in  your  possession, 
without  receiving  a  visit  from  its  owner. ’  ’  Sophia, 
confused  as  she  was,  answered  this  bombast  (and 
very  properly  I  think)  with  a  look  of  inconceiv¬ 
able  disdain.  My  lord  then  made  another  and  a 
longer  speech  of  the  same  sort.  Upon  which 
Sophia,  trembling,  said,  “  Am  I  really  to  conceive 
your  lordship  to  be  out  of  your  senses?  Sure,  my 
lord,  there  is  no  other  excuse  for  such  behaviour.” 
“  I  am,  indeed,  madam,  in  the  situation  you 
suppose,”  cries  his  lordship;  “  and  sure  you  will 
pardon  the  effects  of  a  frenzy  which  you  yourself 
have  occasioned;  for  love  hath  so  totally  deprived 
me  of  reason,  that  I  am  scarce  accountable  for 
any  of  my  actions.”  “  Upon  my  word,  my  lord,” 
said  Sophia,  “  I  neither  understand  your  words 
nor  your  behaviour.”  “  Suffer  me  then,  madam,” 
cries  he,  “  at  your  feet  to  explain  both,  by  laying 
open  my  soul  to  you,  and  declaring  that  I  dote 
on  you  to  the  highest  degree  of  distraction.  O 
most  adorable,  most  divine  creature!  what  lan¬ 
guage  can  express  the  sentiments  of  my  heart?  ” 
“  I  do  assure  you,  my  lord,”  said  Sophia,  “  I  shall 
not  stay  to  hear  any  more  of  this.”  “  Do  not,” 
cries  he,  “  think  of  leaving  me  thus  cruelly; 
could  you  know  half  the  torments  which  I  feel, 
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that  tender  bosom  must  pity  what  those  eyes 
have  caused.”  Then  fetching  a  deep  sigh,  and 
laying  hold  of  her  hand,  he  ran  on  for  some 
minutes  in  a  strain  which  would  be  little  more 
pleasing  to  the  reader  than  it  was  to  the  lady; 
and  at  last  concluded  with  a  declaration,  “  That 
if  he  was  master  of  the  world,  he  would  lay  it  at 
her  feet.”  Sophia  then,  forcibly  pulling  away 
her  hand  from  his,  answered  with  much  spirit, 
“  I  promise  you,  sir,  your  world  and  its  master  I 
should  spurn  from  me  with  equal  contempt.” 
She  then  offered  to  go;  and  Lord  Fellamar,  again 
laying  hold  of  her  hand,  said,  “  Pardon  me,  my 
beloved  angel,  freedoms  which  nothing  but  de¬ 
spair  could  have  tempted  me  to  take. - Believe 

me,  could  I  have  had  any  hope  that  my  title  and 
fortune,  neither  of  them  inconsiderable,  unless 
when  compared  with  your  worth,  would  have 
been  accepted,  I  had,  in  the  humblest  manner, 

presented  them  to  your  acceptance. - But  I 

cannot  lose  you. — By  heaven,  I  will  sooner  part 
with  my  soul! — You  are,  you  must,  you  shall  be 
only  mine.”  “  My  lord,”  says  she,  “  I  entreat 
you  to  desist  from  a  vain  pursuit;  for,  upon  my 
honour,  I  will  never  hear  you  on  this  subject. 
Let  go  my  hand,  my  lord;  for  I  am  resolved  to 
go  from  you  this  moment;  nor  will  I  ever  see 
you  more.”  “  Then,  madam,”  cries  his  lordship, 
“  I  must  make  the  best  use  of  this  moment;  for 

I  cannot  live,  nor  will  I  live  without  you.” - 

“  What  do  you  mean,  my  lord?  ”  said  Sophia; 
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“  I  will  raise  the  family.”  “  I  have  no  fear, 
madam,”  answered  he,  “  but  of  losing  you,  and 
that  I  am  resolved  to  prevent,  the  only  way  which 
despair  points  to  me.” — He  then  caught  her  in 
his  arms:  upon  which  she  screamed  so  loud, 
that  she  must  have  alarmed  some  one  to  her 
assistance,  had  not  Lady  Bellaston  taken  care  to 
remove  all  ears. 

But  a  more  lucky  circumstance  happened  for 
poor  Sophia;  another  noise  now  broke  forth, 
which  almost  drowned  her  cries;  for  now  the 
whole  house  rang  with,  “  Where  is  she?  D — n 
me,  I’ll  unkennel  her  this  instant.  Shew  me  her 
chamber,  I  say.  Where  is  my  daughter?  I 
know  she’s  in  the  house,  and  I’ll  see  her  if  she’s 
above  ground.  Shew  me  where  she  is.” — At 
which  last  words  the  door  flew  open,  and  in  came 
Squire  Western,  with  his  parson  and  a  set  of 
myrmidons  at  his  heels. 

How  miserable  must  have  been  the  condition 
of  poor  Sophia,  when  the  enraged  voice  of  her 
father  was  welcome  to  her  ears  1  Welcome  indeed 
it  was,  and  luckily  did  he  come;  for  it  was  the 
only  accident  upon  earth  which  could  have 
preserved  the  peace  of  her  mind  from  being  for 
ever  destroyed. 

Sophia,  notwithstanding  her  fright,  presently 
knew  her  father’s  voice;  and  his  lordship,  notwith¬ 
standing  his  passion,  knew  the  voice  of  reason, 
which  peremptorily  assured  him,  it  was  not  now 
a  time  for  the  perpetration  of  his  villainy.  Hear- 
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ing,  therefore,  the  voice  approach,  and  hearing 
likewise  whose  it  was  (for  as  the  squire  more  than 
once  roared  forth  the  word  daughter,  so  Sophia, 
in  the  midst  of  her  struggling,  cried  out  upon  her 
father),  he  thought  proper  to  relinquish  his  prey, 
having  only  disordered  her  handkerchief,  and  with 
his  rude  lips  committed  violence  on  her  lovely 
neck. 

If  the  reader’s  imagination  doth  not  assist  me, 
I  shall  never  be  able  to  describe  the  situation  of 
these  two  persons  when  Western  came  into  the 
room.  Sophia  tottered  into  a  chair,  where  she 
sat  disordered,  pale,  breathless,  bursting  with 
indignation  at  Lord  Fellamar;  affrighted,  and  yet 
more  rejoiced,  at  the  arrival  of  her  father. 

His  lordship  sat  down  near  her,  with  the  bag 
of  his  wig  hanging  over  one  of  his  shoulders,  the 
rest  of  his  dress  being  somewhat  disordered,  and 
rather  a  greater  proportion  of  linen  than  is  usual 
appearing  at  his  bosom.  As  to  the  rest,  he  was 
amazed,  affrighted,  vexed,  and  ashamed. 

As  to  Squire  Western,  he  happened  at  this 
time  to  be  overtaken  by  an  enemy,  which  very 
frequently  pursues,  and  seldom  fails  to  overtake, 
most  of  the  country  gentlemen  in  this  kingdom. 
He  was,  literally  speaking,  drunk;  which  circum¬ 
stance,  together  with  his  natural  impetuosity, 
could  produce  no  other  effect  than  his  running 
immediately  up  to  his  daughter,  upon  whom  he 
fell  foul  with  his  tongue  in  the  most  inveterate 
manner.  .  .  . 
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My  Lady  Bellaston  now  entered  the  room, 
and  came  up  to  the  squire,  who  no  sooner  saw 
her,  than,  resolving  to  follow  the  instructions  of 
his  sister,  he  made  her  a  very  civil  bow,  in  the 
rural  manner,  and  paid  her  some  of  his  best  com¬ 
pliments.  He  then  immediately  proceeded  to  his 
complaints,  and  said,  “There,  my  lady  cousin; 
there  stands  the  most  undutiful  child  in  the  world; 
she  hankers  after  a  beggarly  rascal,  and  won’t 
marry  one  of  the  greatest  matches  in  all  England, 
that  we  have  provided  for  her.’’ 

“  Indeed,  cousin  Western,”  answered  the  lady, 
“  I  am  persuaded  you  wrong  my  cousin.  I  am 
sure  she  hath  a  better  understanding.  I  am  con¬ 
vinced  she  will  not  refuse  what  she  must  be 
sensible  is  so  much  to  her  advantage.” 

This  was  a  wilful  mistake  in  Lady  Bellaston, 
for  she  well  knew  whom  Mr.  Western  meant; 
though  perhaps  she  thought  he  would  easily  be 
reconciled  to  his  lordship’s  proposals. 

“  Do  you  hear  there,”  quoth  the  squire,  “  what 
her  ladyship  says?  All  your  family  are  for  the 
match.  Come,  Sophy,  be  a  good  girl,  and  be 
dutiful,  and  make  your  father  happy.” 

“  If  my  death  will  make  you  happy,  sir,” 
answered  Sophia,  “  you  will  shortly  be  so.” 

“  It’s  a  lie,  Sophy;  it’s  a  d — n’d  lie,  and  you 
know  it,”  said  the  squire. 

“  Indeed,  Miss  Western,”  said  Lady  Bellas¬ 
ton,  “you  injure  your  father;  he  hath  nothing 
in  view  but  your  interest  in  this  match;  and 
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I  and  all  your  friends  must  acknowledge  the 
highest  honour  done  to  your  family  in  the 
proposal.” 

“  Ay,  all  of  us,”  quoth  the  squire;  “  nay,  it 
was  no  proposal  of  mine.  She  knows  it  was  her 
aunt  proposed  it  to  me  first. — Come,  Sophy,  once 
more  let  me  beg  you  to  be  a  good  girl,  and  give 
me  your  consent  before  your  cousin.” 

“  Let  me  give  him  your  hand,  cousin,”  said 
the  lady.  “  It  is  the  fashion  nowadays  to  dispense 
with  time  and  long  courtships.” 

“Pugh!”  said  the  squire,  “what  signifies 
time;  won’t  they  have  time  enough  to  court  after¬ 
wards?  People  may  court  very  well  after  they 
have  been  a-bed  together.” 

As  Lord  Fellamar  was  very  well  assured  that 
he  was  meant  by  Lady  Bellaston,  so,  never  having 
heard  nor  suspected  a  word  of  Blifil,  he  made  no 
doubt  of  his  being  meant  by  the  father.  Coming 
up,  therefore,  to  the  squire,  he  said,  “  Though  I 
have  not  the  honour,  sir,  of  being  personally 
known  to  you,  yet,  as  I  find  I  have  the  happiness 
to  have  my  proposals  accepted,  let  me  intercede, 
sir,  in  behalf  of  the  young  lady,  that  she  may  not 
be  more  solicited  at  this  time.” 

“  You  intercede,  sir!  ”  said  the  squire;  “  why, 
who  the  devil  are  you?  ” 

“  Sir,  I  am  Lord  Fellamar,”  answered  he,  “  and 
am  the  happy  man  whom  I  hope  you  have  done 
the  honour  of  accepting  for  a  son-in-law.” 

“  You  are  a  son  of  a  b - ,”  replied  the 
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squire,  “  for  all  your  laced  coat.  You  my  son- 
in-law,  and  be  d — n’d  to  you! 

“  I  shall  take  more  from  you,  sir,  than  from 
any  man,”  answered  the  lord;  “  but  I  must 
inform  you  that  I  am  not  used  to  hear  such 
language  without  resentment.” 

“  Resent  my  a - ,”  quoth  the  squire. 

“  Don’t  think  I  am  afraid  of  such  a  fellow  as 
thee  art!  because  hast  got  a  spit  there  dangling 
at  thy  side.  Lay  by  your  spit,  and  I’ll  give  thee 
enough  of  meddling  with  what  doth  not  belong 
to  thee.  I’ll  teach  you  to  father-in-law  me.  I’ll 
lick  thy  jacket.” 

“  It’s  very  well,  sir,”  said  my  lord,  “  I  shall 
make  no  disturbance  before  the  ladies.  I  am 
very  well  satisfied.  Your  humble  servant,  sir; 
Lady  Bellaston,  your  most  obedient.” 

His  lordship  was  no  sooner  gone,  than  Lady 
Bellaston,  coming  up  to  Mr.  Western,  said, 
“  Bless  me,  sir,  what  have  you  done?  You  know 
not  whom  you  have  affronted;  he  is  a  nobleman 
of  the  first  rank  and  fortune,  and  yesterday  made 
proposals  to  your  daughter;  and  such  as  I  am 
sure  you  must  accept  with  the  highest  pleasure.” 

“  Answer  for  yourself,  lady  cousin,”  said  the 
squire,  “  I  will  have  nothing  to  do  with  any  of 
your  lords.  My  daughter  shall  have  an  honest 
country  gentleman;  I  have  pitched  upon  one  for 
her — and  she  shall  ha’  un. — I  am  sorry  for  the 
trouble  she  hath  given  your  ladyship  with  all  my 
heart.”  Lady  Bellaston  made  a  civil  speech  upon 
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the  word  trouble;  to  which  the  squire  answered 
— “  Why,  that’s  kind — and  I  would  do  as  much 
for  your  ladyship.  To  be  sure  relations  should 
do  for  one  another.  So  I  wish  your  ladyship  a 
good  night. — Come,  madam,  you  must  go  along 
with  me  by  fair  means,  or  I’ll  have  you  carried 
down  to  the  coach.” 


From  AMELIA 


“  ALL  GOOD  PEOPLE  LOVE  PAPA  ” 

Booth  was  no  sooner  departed  than  his  little 
boy,  not  quite  six  years  old,  said  to  Amelia, 
“  La!  mamma,  what  is  the  matter  with  poor  papa, 
what  makes  him  look  so  as  if  he  was  going  to  cry? 
he  is  not  half  so  merry  as  he  used  to  be  in  the 
country.”  Amelia  answered,  “  Oh!  my  dear, 
your  papa  is  only  a  little  thoughtful,  he  will  be 
merry  again  soon.” — Then  looking  fondly  on  her 
children,  she  burst  into  an  agony  of  tears,  and 
cried,  “  Oh,  Heavens;  what  have  these  poor  little 
infants  done?  why  will  the  barbarous  world 
endeavour  to  starve  them,  by  depriving  us  of  our 
only  friend? — O  my  dear,  your  father  is  ruined, 
and  we  are  undone!  ” — The  children  presently 
accompanied  their  mother’s  tears,  and  the  daughter 
cried — “  Why,  will  anybody  hurt  poor  papa? 
hath  he  done  any  harm  to  anybody?  ” — “  No,  my 
dear  child,”  said  the  mother;  “  he  is  the  best 
man  in  the  world,  and  therefore  they  hate  him.” 
Upon  which  the  boy,  who  was  extremely  sensible 
at  his  years,  answered,  “  Nay,  mamma,  how  can 
that  be?  have  not  you  often  told  me  that  if  I  was 
good  everybody  would  love  me?  ”  “  All  good 
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people  will,”  answered  she.  “  Why  don’t  they 
love  papa  then  ?  ”  replied  the  child,  “  for  I  am 
sure  he  is  very  good.”  “  So  they  do,  my  dear,’ 
said  the  mother,  “  but  there  are  more  bad  people 
in  the  world,  and  they  will  hate  you  for  your 
goodness.”  “  Why  then,  bad  people,”  cries  the 
child,  “  are  loved  by  more  than  the  good.” — “  No 
matter  for  that,  my  dear,”  said  she;  “  the  love 
of  one  good  person  is  more  worth  having  than 
that  of  a  thousand  wicked  ones;  nay,  if  there  was 
no  such  person  in  the  world,  still  you  must  be  a 
good  boy;  for  there  is  one  in  Heaven  who  will 
love  you,  and  his  love  is  better  for  you  than  that 
of  all  mankind.” 

This  little  dialogue,  we  are  apprehensive,  will 
be  read  with  contempt  by  many;  indeed,  we  should 
not  have  thought  it  worth  recording,  was  it  not 
for  the  excellent  example  which  Amelia  here  gives 
to  all  mothers.  This  admirable  woman  never 
let  a  day  pass  without  instructing  her  children  in 
some  lesson  of  religion  and  morality.  By  which 
means  she  had,  in  their  tender  minds,  so  strongly 
annexed  the  ideas  of  fear  and  shame  to  every  idea 
of  evil  of  which  they  were  susceptible,  that  it 
must  require  great  pains  and  length  of  habit  to 
separate  them.  Though  she  was  the  tenderest  of 
mothers,  she  never  suffered  any  symptom  of 
malevolence  to  shew  itself  in  their  most  trifling 
actions  without  discouragement,  without  rebuke, 
and,  if  it  broke  forth  with  any  rancour,  without 
punishment.  In  which  she  had  such  success, 
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that  not  the  least  marks  of  pride,  envy,  malice,  or 
spite  discovered  itself  in  any  of  their  little  words 
or  deeds. 


A  husband’s  “  INCLINATIONS  ” 

W“  ELL,  captain,”  cries  Mrs.  Ellison,  “  I  hope 
you  will  take  more  care  of  the  house  to¬ 
morrow;  for  your  lady  and  I  shall  leave  you  alone 
to  the  care  of  it.  Here,  madam,”  said  she,  here 
is  a  present  from  my  lord  to  us;  here  are  two 
tickets  for  the  masquerade  at  Ranelagh.  You 
will  be  so  charmed  with  it !  It  is  the  sweetest  of 
all  diversions.” 

“  May  I  be  damned,  madam,”  cries  Booth, 
“  if  my  wife  shall  go  thither.” 

Mrs.  Ellison  stared  at  these  words,  and, 
indeed,  so  did  Amelia;  for  they  were  spoke  with 
great  vehemence.  At  length  the  former  cried 
out  with  an  air  of  astonishment,  “  Not  let  your 
lady  go  to  Ranelagh,  sir?  ” 

“  No,  madam,”  cries  Booth,  “  I  will  not  let 
my  wife  go  to  Ranelagh.” 

“  You  surprise  mel  ”  cries  Mrs.  Ellison. 
“  Sure,  you  are  not  in  earnest?  ” 

“Indeed,  madam,”  returned  he,  “I  am 
seriously  in  earnest.  And,  what  is  more,  I  am 
convinced  she  would  of  her  own  accord  refuse 
to  go.” 

“  Now,  madam,”  said  Mrs.  Ellison,  “  you 
are  to  answer  for  yourself:  and  I  will  for  your 
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husband,  that,  if  you  have  a  desire  to  go,  he  will 
not  refuse  you.” 

“  I  hope,  madam,”  answered  Amelia  with 
great  gravity,  “  I  shall  never  desire  to  go  to  any 
place  contrary  to  Mr.  Booth’s  inclinations.” 

“  Did  ever  mortal  hear  the  like?  ”  said  Mrs. 
Ellison ;  “you  are  enough  to  spoil  the  best  husband 
in  the  universe.  Inclinations!  what,  is  a  woman 
to  be  governed  then  by  her  husband’s  inclinations, 
though  they  are  never  so  unreasonable?  ” 

“  Pardon  me,  madam,”  said  Amelia;  “  I  will 
not  suppose  Mr.  Booth’s  inclinations  ever  can  be 
unreasonable.  I  am  very  much  obliged  to  you 
for  the  offer  you  have  made  me;  but  I  beg  you 
will  not  mention  it  any  more;  for,  after  what  Mr. 
Booth  hath  declared,  if  Ranelagh  was  a  heaven 
upon  earth,  I  would  refuse  to  go  to  it.” 

“  I  thank  you,  my  dear,”  cries  Booth;  “  I  do 
assure  you,  you  oblige  me  beyond  my  power  of 
expression  by  what  you  say;  but  I  will  endeavour 
to  shew  you,  both  my  sensibility  of  such  goodness, 
and  my  lasting  gratitude  to  it.” 

“  And  pray,  sir,”  cries  Mrs.  Ellison,  “  what 
can  be  your  objection  to  your  lady’s  going  to  a 
place  which,  I  will  venture  to  say,  is  as  reputable 
as  any  about  town,  and  which  is  frequented  by 
the  best  company?  ” 

“  Pardon  me,  good  Mrs.  Ellison,”  said  Booth: 
“  as  my  wife  is  so  good  to  acquiesce  without 
knowing  my  reasons,  I  am  not,  I  think,  obliged 
to  assign  them  to  any  other  person.” 
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“  Well,”  cries  Mrs.  Ellison,  “  if  I  had  been 
told  this,  I  would  not  have  believed  it.  What, 
refuse  your  lady  an  innocent  diversion,  and  that 
too  when  you  have  not  the  pretence  to  say  it 
would  cost  you  a  farthing?  ” 

“  Why  will  you  say  any  more  on  this  subject, 
dear  madam?  ”  cries  Amelia.  “  All  diversions 
are  to  me  matters  of  such  indifference,  that  the 
bare  inclinations  of  anyone  for  whom  I  have  the 
least  value  would  at  all  times  turn  the  balance  of 
mine.  I  am  sure  then,  after  what  Mr.  Booth 
hath  said - ” 

“  My  dear,”  cries  he,  taking  her  up  hastily,  “  I 
sincerely  ask  your  pardon;  I  spoke  inadvertently, 
and  in  a  passion.  I  never  once  thought  of 
controlling  you,  nor  ever  would.  Nay,  I  said 
in  the  same  breath  you  would  not  go;  and,  upon 
my  honour,  I  meant  nothing  more.” 

“  My  dear,”  said  she,  “  you  have  no  need  of 
making  any  apology.  I  am  not  in  the  least 
offended,  and  am  convinced  you  will  never  deny 
me  what  I  shall  desire.” 

“  Try  him,  try  him,  madam,”  cries  Mrs. 
Ellison;  “  I  will  be  judged  by  all  the  women  in 
town  if  it  is  possible  for  a  wife  to  ask  her  husband 
anything  more  reasonable.  You  can’t  conceive 
what  a  sweet,  charming,  elegant,  delicious  place 
it  is.  Paradise  itself  can  hardly  be  equal  to  it.” 

“  I  beg  you  will  excuse  me,  madam,”  said 
Amelia;  “  nay,  I  entreat  you  will  ask  me  no 
more;  for  be  assured  I  must  and  will  refuse. 
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Do  let  me  desire  you  to  give  the  ticket  to  poor 
Mrs.  Bennet.  I  believe  it  would  greatly 
her.” 

“Pardon  me,  madam,”  said  Mrs.  Ellison; 
“  if  you  will  not  accept  of  it,  I  am  not  so  distressed 
for  want  of  company  as  to  go  to  such  a  public 
place  with  all  sort  of  people  neither.  I  am 
always  very  glad  to  see  Mrs.  Bennet  at  my  own 
house,  because  I  look  upon  her  as  a  very  good 
sort  of  woman;  but  I  don’t  choose  to  be  seen 
with  such  people  in  public  places.” 

Amelia  expressed  some  little  indignation  at 
this  last  speech,  which  she  declared  to  be  entirely 
beyond  her  comprehension;  and  soon  after,  Mrs. 
Ellison,  finding  all  her  efforts  to  prevail  on  Amelia 
were  ineffectual,  took  her  leave,  giving  Mr. 
Booth  two  or  three  sarcastical  words,  and  a  much 
more  sarcastical  look,  at  her  departure. 

“  THE  LITTLE  SUM  OF  SIXPENCE  ” 

Mr.  Booth,  in  a  melancholy  mood,  walked 
home  to  his  lodgings.  He  was,  indeed,  in  such 
a  fit  of  despair,  that  it  more  than  once  came  into 
his  head  to  put  an  end  to  his  miserable  being. 

But  before  we  introduce  him  to  Amelia  we 
must  do  her  the  justice  to  relate  the  manner  in 
which  she  spent  this  unhappy  evening.  It  was 
about  seven  when  Booth  left  her  to  walk  in  the 
Park;  from  this  time  till  past  eight  she  was 
employed  with  her  children,  in  playing  with 
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them,  in  giving  them  their  supper,  and  in  putting 
them  to  bed. 

When  these  offices  were  performed  she  em¬ 
ployed  herself  another  hour  in  cooking  up  a  little 
supper  for  her  husband,  this  being,  as  we  have 
already  observed,  his  favourite  meal,  as  indeed  it 
was  hers;  and,  in  a  most  pleasant  and  delightful 
manner,  they  generally  passed  their  time  at  this 
season,  though  their  fare  was  very  seldom  of  the 
sumptuous  kind. 

It  now  grew  dark,  and  her  hashed  mutton 
was  ready  for  the  table,  but  no  Booth  appeared. 
Having  waited  therefore  for  him  a  full  hour,  she 
gave  him  over  for  that  evening;  nor  was  she 
much  alarmed  at  his  absence,  as  she  knew  he  was 
in  a  night  or  two  to  be  at  the  tavern  with  some 
brother- officers;  she  concluded  therefore  that 
they  had  met  in  the  Park,  and  had  agreed  to 
spend  this  evening  together. 

At  ten  then  she  sat  down  to  supper  by  herself, 
for  Mrs.  Atkinson  was  then  abroad.  And  here 
we  cannot  help  relating  a  little  incident,  however 
trivial  it  may  appear  to  some.  Having  sat  some 
time  alone,  reflecting  on  their  distressed  situation, 
her  spirits  grew  very  low;  and  she  was  once  or 
twice  going  to  ring  the  bell  to  send  her  maid  for 
half-a-pint  of  white  wine,  but  checked  her  inclina¬ 
tion  in  order  to  save  the  little  sum  of  sixpence, 
which  she  did  the  more  resolutely  as  she  had 
before  refused  to  gratify  her  children  with  tarts 
for  their  supper  from  the  same  motive.  And  this 
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self-denial  she  was  very  probably  practising  to 
save  sixpence,  while  her  husband  was  paying  a 
debt  of  several  guineas  incurred  by  the  ace  of 
trumps  being  in  the  hands  of  his  adversary. 

Instead  therefore  of  this  cordial  she  took  up 
one  of  the  excellent  Farquhar’s  comedies,  and 
read  it  half  through;  when,  the  clock  striking 
twelve,  she  retired  to  bed,  leaving  the  maid,  to 
sit  up  for  her  master.  She  would,  indeed,  have 
much  more  willingly  sat  up  herself,  but  the 
delicacy  of  her  own  mind  assured  her  that  Booth 
would  not  thank  her  for  the  compliment.  This 
is,  indeed,  a  method  which  some  wives  take  of 
upbraiding  their  husbands  for  staying  abroad  till 
too  late  an  hour,  and  of  engaging  them,  through 
tenderness  and  good  nature,  never  to  enjoy  the 
company  of  their  friends  too  long  when  they  must 
do  this  at  the  expense  of  their  wives’  rest. 

To  bed  then  she  went,  but  not  to  sleep. 
Thrice  indeed  she  told  the  dismal  clock,  and  as 
often  heard  the  more  dismal  watchman,  till  her 
miserable  husband  found  his  way  home,  and 
stole  silently  like  a  thief  to  bed  to  her;  at  which 
time,  pretending  then  first  to  awake,  she  threw 
her  snowy  arms  around  him;  though,  perhaps, 
the  more  witty  property  of  snow,  according  to 
Addison,  that  is  to  say  its  coldness,  rather 
belonged  to  the  poor  captain. 


TOBIAS  SMOLLETT 
1721-1771 

Th  e  younger  son  of  Sir  James  Smollett’s 
younger  son,  Smollett  has  not  the  natural 
assurance  of  a  typical  man  of  the  world,  but 
rather  the  conscious  assertiveness  of  one  remem¬ 
bering  his  birth  and  education.  He  had,  more¬ 
over,  a  regular  profession  outside  writing,  and  the 
ugly  atmosphere  of  naval  doctoring  in  his  day 
supplied  the  realism  for  what  are,  actually,  the 
earliest  English  tales  of  the  sea. 

No  doubt  he  had  a  taste  for  violence  and 
savagery  of  all  sorts,  carried  beyond  even  the 
fashions  of  his  age;  though  his  method,  which  is 
of  the  farce,  demands  exaggeration;  and  he  may 
be  called  the  founder  of  “  manners  ’’-fiction,  largely 
dependent  on  physical  eccentrics  and  freaks. 

Born  in  the  old  house  of  Dalquhurn,  in  the 
beautiful  valley  of  Leven,  Smollett  reveals  more 
sincere  appreciation  of  nature  than  most  of  his 
contemporaries,  and  actually  describes  his  own 
home  in  Humphry  Clinker.  His  life,  one  fancies, 
was  scarcely  at  all  different  from  that  of  his 
heroes:  rather  a  series  of  boisterous,  and  often 
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painful,  experiences,  nowhere  following  any 
regular  or  organized  plan. 

Too  mischievous  and  quarrelsome  to  establish 
himself,  after  apprenticeship  to  a  respectable 
Scotch  surgeon,  he  went  up  to  London,  at  nineteen, 
in  search  of  the  proverbial  fortune  so  restless  and 
quarrelsome  a  spirit  was  never  destined  to  find. 
First  trying  his  hand  at  play-writing,  he  soon 
discarded  the  patron  who  had  neglected  him,  and 
was  almost  driven  to  accept  the  drudgery  and 
despotic  discipline  then  meted  out  by  naval  officers 
to  a  surgeon’s  mate.  He  quitted  his  ship  in  the 
West  Indies  and  returned,  in  1746,  to  London, 
medicine  and  literature,  following  a  stormy  career 
of  frequent  quarrels  with  private  patients  and 
managers  of  the  theatre.  His  marriage,  in  1 747, 
with  the  beautiful  West  Indian,  Miss  Lascelles, 
did  not  bring  with  it  the  expected  dowry;  though 
the  following  year  produced  Roderick  Random , 
popularity  and  some  measure  of  pecuniary  reward. 

From  this  period  his  life  was  chiefly  devoted 
to  writing — the  later  novels,  more  plays,  poems, 
voyages,  translations  and  controversial  journalism. 
He  was  never  conciliatory  (or  hypocritical)  enough 
to  be  a  successful  doctor,  too  honest  and  bad- 
tempered  to  please  the  Ministers;  and,  then  as 
always,  good  literature  proved  a  precarious  sup¬ 
port. 

Though  a  handsome  enough  fellow,  who  could 
be  very  agreeable  in  congenial  company  of  men 
or  women,  he  was  too  good  a  hater,  never  pausing 
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to  count  his  words,  for  any  profitable  popularity. 
There  is  a  pleasant  tale  of  an  unannounced  visit 
to  his  native  Scotland,  when  the  old  mother 
exclaimed,  “  Ah,  my  son!  my  son!  I  have  found 
you  at  last.  Had  you  kept  your  austere  looks 
and  continued  to  ‘  gloom  ’,  you  might  have 
escaped  detection  for  some  time  longer;  but  your 
old  roguish  smile  betrayed  you  at  once .” 

Ill-health  had  overtaken  him  some  years  before 
the  appearance  of  Humphry  Clinker  in  1771, 
which  possibly  accounts  for  the  milder  and  more 
philosophic  tone  of  his  latest  work,  but  he  died 
in  October  of  the  same  year,  “  at  the  untimely 
age  of  only  fifty-one  ”. 


From  RODERICK  RANDOM 


“  A  ROSY  SON  OF  THE  CHURCH  ” 

After  having  paid  our  score,  and  taken  leave 
„  of  our  hostess,  who  embraced  me  tenderly  at 
parting,  we  proceeded  on  our  journey,  blessing 
ourselves  that  we  had  come  off  so  well.  We  had 
not  walked  above  five  miles,  when  we  observed  a 
man  on  horseback  galloping  after  us,  whom  we 
in  a  short  time  recognized  to  be  no  other  than 
this  formidable  hero  who  had  already  given  us  so 
much  vexation. — He  stopped  hard  by  me,  and 
asked  if  I  knew  who  he  was? — My  astonishment 
had  disconcerted  me  so  much,  that  I  did  not  hear 
his  question,  which  he  repeated  with  a  volley  of 
oaths  and  threats;  but  I  remained  as  mute  as 
before.  Strap  seeing  my  discomposure,  fell  upon 
his  knees  in  the  mud,  uttering  with  a  lamentable 
voice,  these  words:  “  For  Ch — st’s  sake,  have 
mercy  upon  us,  Mr.  Rifle,  we  know  you  very 

well.” - “  O  ho,”  cried  the  thief,  “  you  do!— 

but  you  never  shall  be  evidence  against  me  in 

this  world,  you  dog!  ” - So  saying,  he  drew  a 

pistol,  and  fired  it  at  the  unfortunate  shaver,  who 
fell  flat  upon  the  ground  without  speaking  one 
word. — My  comrade’s  fate,  and  my  own  situation, 
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riveted  me  to  the  place  where  I  stood,  deprived 
of  all  sense  and  reflection ;  so  that  I  did  not  make 
the  least  attempt  either  to  run  away,  or  deprecate 
the  wrath  of  this  barbarian,  who  snapped  a  second 
pistol  at  me;  but  before  he  had  time  to  prime 
again,  perceiving  a  company  of  horsemen  coming 
up,  he  rode  off,  and  left  me  standing  motionless 
as  a  statue,  in  which  posture  I  was  found  by  those 
whose  appearance  had  saved  my  life.  This  com¬ 
pany  consisted  of  three  men  in  livery,  well  armed, 
with  an  officer,  who  (as  I  afterwards  learned),  was 
the  person  from  whom  Rifle  had  taken  the  pocket 
pistols  the  day  before;  and  who,  making  known 
his  misfortune  to  a  nobleman  he  met  on  the  road, 
and  assuring  him  his  non-resistance  was  altogether 
owing  to  his  consideration  for  the  ladies  in  the 
coach,  procured  the  assistance  of  his  Lordship’s 
servants  to  go  in  quest  of  the  plunderer.  This 
holiday  captain  scampered  up  to  me  with  great 
address,  and  asked  who  fired  the  pistol  which  he 
had  heard. — As  I  had  not  yet  recovered  my 
reason,  he,  before  I  could  answer,  observed  a 
body  lying  on  the  ground,  at  which  sight  his 
colour  changed,  and  he  pronounced  with  a  falter¬ 
ing  tongue,  “  Gentlemen,  here’s  murder  com¬ 
mitted!  Let  us  alight.” — “  No,  no,”  said  one  of 
his  followers,  “let  us  rather  pursue  the  murderer. — 
Which  way  went  he,  young  man?  ” — By  this  time 
I  had  recollected  myself  so  far  as  to  tell  them  he 
could  not  be  a  quarter  of  a  mile  before;  and  to 
beg  one  of  them  to  assist  me  in  conveying  the 
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corpse  of  my  friend  to  the  next  house,  in  order 
to  its  being  interred. — The  captain,  foreseeing 
that  in  case  he  should  pursue,  he  must  soon  come 
to  action,  began  to  curb  his  horse,  and  gave  him 
the  spur  at  the  same  time,  which  treatment 
making  the  creature  rear  up  and  snort,  he  called 
out,  his  horse  was  frightened  and  would  not 
proceed;  at  the  same  time  wheeling  him  round 
and  round,  stroking  his  neck,  whistling  and 
wheedling  him  with  “  Sirrah,  Sirrah — gently, 
gently,  etc.” — “  Z — ds !”  (cried  one  of  the  servants) 
“  sure  my  Lord’s  sorrel  is  not  resty !  ” — With  these 
words,  he  bestowed  a  lash  on  his  buttocks,  and 
Sorrel  disdaining  the  rein,  sprung  forward  with 
the  captain  at  a  pace  that  would  have  soon  brought 
him  up  with  the  robber,  had  not  the  girth  (happily 
for  him)  given  way,  by  which  means  he  landed 
in  the  dirt;  and  two  of  his  attendants  continued 

their  pursuit,  without  minding  his  situation. - 

Meanwhile  one  of  the  three  who  remained  at  my 
desire,  turning  the  body  of  Strap,  in  order  to  see 
the  wound  which  had  killed  him,  found  him  still 
warm  and  breathing;  upon  which  I  immediately 
let  him  blood,  and  saw  him,  with  inexpressible 
joy,  recover;  he  having  received  no  other  wound 
than  what  his  fear  had  inflicted. — Having  raised 
him  upon  his  legs,  we  walked  together  to  an  inn, 
about  half  a  mile  from  the  place,  where  Strap, 
who  was  not  quite  recovered,  went  to  bed;  and 
in  a  little  time  the  third  servant  returned  with  the 
captain’s  horse  and  furniture,  leaving  him  to 
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crawl  after  as  well  as  he  could.  This  gentleman 
of  the  sword,  upon  his  arrival,  complained 
grievously  of  the  bruise  occasioned  by  his  fall; 
and  on  the  recommendation  of  the  servant,  who 
warranted  my  ability,  I  was  employed  to  bleed 
him,  for  which  service  he  rewarded  me  with  half  a 
crown. 

The  time  between  this  event  and  dinner,  I 
passed  in  observing  a  game  at  cards  between  two 
farmers,  an  exciseman,  and  a  young  fellow  in  a 
rusty  gown  and  cassock,  who,  as  I  afterwards 
understood,  was  curate  of  a  neighbouring  parish. 

- It  was  easy  to  perceive  that  the  match  was 

not  equal;  and  that  the  two  farmers  who  were 
partners,  had  to  do  with  a  couple  of  sharpers, 
who  stripped  them  of  all  their  cash  in  a  very  short 
time. — But  what  surprised  me  very  much,  was  to 
hear  this  clergyman  reply  to  one  of  the  country¬ 
men  who  seemed  to  suspect  foul  play,  in  these 
words:  “  D — n  me,  friend,  d’ye  question  my 
honour?  ” — I  did  not  at  all  wonder  to  find  a  cheat 
in  canonicals,  this  being  a  character  frequent  in 
my  own  country;  but  I  was  scandalized  at  the 
indecency  of  his  behaviour,  which  appeared  in  the 
oaths  he  swore,  and  the  bawdy  songs  which  he 
sung.  At  last,  to  make  amends,  in  some  sort, 
for  the  damage  he  had  done  to  the  unwary  boors, 
he  pulled  out  a  fiddle  from  the  lining  of  his  gown, 
and  promising  to  treat  them  at  dinner,  began  to 
play  most  melodiously,  singing  in  concert,  all  the 
while. — This  good  humour  of  the  parson  inspired 
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the  company  with  so  much  glee,  that  the  farmers 
soon  forgot  their  losses,  and  all  present  went  to 
dancing  in  the  yard.  While  we  were  agreeably 
amused  in  this  manner,  our  musician  spying  a 
horseman  riding  towards  the  inn,  stopped  all  of  a 
sudden,  crying  out,  “  Gad  so!  gentlemen,  I  beg 
your  pardon,  there’s  our  dog  of  a  doctor  coming 
into  the  inn.” — He  immediately  concealed  his 
instrument,  and  ran  towards  the  gate,  where  he 
took  hold  of  the  vicar’s  bridle,  and  helped  him  off, 
inquiring  very  cordially  into  the  state  of  his 
health. — This  rosy  son  of  the  church  (who  might 
be  about  the  age  of  fifty)  having  alighted,  and 
entrusted  the  curate  with  his  horse,  stalked  with 
great  solemnity  into  the  kitchen,  where,  sitting 
down  by  the  fire,  he  called  for  a  bottle  of  ale,  and 
a  pipe;  scarce  deigning  an  answer  to  the  sub¬ 
missive  questions  of  those  who  enquired  about  the 
welfare  of  his  family. - While  he  indulged  him¬ 

self  in  this  state,  amidst  a  profound  silence,  the 
curate  approaching  him  with  great  reverence,  asked 
if  he  would  not  be  pleased  to  honour  us  with  his 
company  at  dinner?  To  which  interrogation  he 
answered  in  the  negative,  saying,  he  had  been  to 
visit  squire  Bumpkin,  who  had  drank  himself 
into  a  high  fever  at  the  last  assizes;  and  that  he 
had,  on  leaving  his  own  house,  told  Betty  he 

should  dine  at  home. - Accordingly,  when  he 

had  made  an  end  of  his  bottle  and  pipe,  he  rose 
and  moved  with  prelatical  dignity  to  the  door, 
where  his  journeyman  stood  ready  with  his  nag. 
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— He  had  no  sooner  mounted,  than  the  facetious 
curate,  coming  into  the  kitchen,  held  forth  in  this 
manner:  “  There  the  old  rascal  goes,  and  the 
D — 1  go  with  him. — You  see  how  the  world  wags, 

gentlemen. - By  Gad,  this  rogue  of  a  vicar  does 

not  deserve  to  live; — and  yet  he  has  two  livings 
worth  £400  per  annum,  while  poor  I  am  fain  to 
do  all  his  drudgery,  and  ride  twenty  miles  every 
Sunday  to  preach,  for  what?  why  truly,  for  £20 
a  year. — I  scorn  to  boast  of  my  own  qualifications, 
but — comparisons  are  odious. — I  should  be  glad 
to  know  how  this  swag-bellied  doctor  deserves  to 
be  more  at  ease  than  me. — He  can  loll  in  his  elbow 
chair  at  home,  indulge  himself  in  the  best  of 
victuals  and  wine,  and  enjoy  the  conversation  of 
Betty  his  housekeeper. — You  understand  me, 
gentlemen. — Betty  is  the  doctor’s  poor  kins¬ 
woman,  and  a  pretty  girl  she  is; — but  no  matter 
for  that; — ay,  and  a  dutiful  girl  to  her  parents, 
whom  she  visits  regularly  every  year,  though  I 
must  own  I  could  never  learn  in  what  county  they 

live. - My  service  t’ye,  gentlemen.” — By  this 

time  dinner  being  ready,  I  waked  my  companion, 
and  we  ate  all  together  with  great  cheerfulness. 
When  our  meal  was  ended,  and  every  man’s  share 
of  the  reckoning  adjusted,  the  curate  went  out  on 
pretence  of  some  necessary  occasion,  and  mount¬ 
ing  his  horse,  left  the  two  farmers  to  satisfy  the 

host  in  the  best  manner  they  could. - We  were 

no  sooner  informed  of  this  piece  of  finesse,  than 
the  exciseman,  who  had  been  silent  hitherto,  began 
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to  open  with  a  malicious  grin:  “  Ay,  ay,  this  is 
an  old  trick  of  Shuffle — I  could  not  help  smiling 
when  he  talked  of  treating. — You  must  know, 
this  is  a  very  curious  fellow. — He  picked  up  some 
scraps  of  learning  while  he  served  young  lord 
Trifle  at  the  university. — But  what  he  most  excels 
in  is  pimping.  No  man  knows  his  talents  better 
than  I,  for  I  was  valet  de  chambre  to  squire  Tattle, 
an  intimate  companion  of  Shuffle’s  Lord. — He 
got  himself  into  a  scrape,  by  pawning  some  of  his 
lordship’s  clothes,  on  which  account  he  was  turned 
away;  but  as  he  was  acquainted  with  some 
particular  circumstances  of  my  lord’s  conduct,  he 
did  not  care  to  exasperate  him  too  much,  and  so 
made  interest  for  his  receiving  orders,  and  after¬ 
wards  recommended  him  to  the  curacy  which  he 
now  enjoys. — However,  the  fellow  cannot  be  too 
much  admired  for  his  dexterity  in  making  a  com¬ 
fortable  livelihood,  in  spite  of  such  a  small  allow¬ 
ance. — You  hear  he  plays  a  good  stick,  and  is 
really  diverting  company — these  qualifications 
make  him  agreeable  wherever  he  goes; — and  as 
for  playing  at  cards,  there  is  not  a  man  within 
three  counties  a  match  for  him: — the  truth  is,  he 
is  a  damnable  cheat,  and  can  shift  a  card  with 
such  address,  that  it  is  impossible  to  discover 
him.” — Here  he  was  interrupted  by  one  of  the 
farmers,  who  asked,  why  he  had  not  justice  enough 
to  acquaint  them  with  these  particulars  before 
they  engaged  in  play? — The  exciseman  replied 
without  any  hesitation,  that  it  was  none  of  his 
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business  to  intermeddle  between  man  and  man; 
besides  he  did  not  know  they  were  ignorant  of 
Shuffle’s  character,  which  was  notorious  to  the 
whole  country. — This  did  not  satisfy  the  other, 
who  taxed  him  with  abetting  and  assisting  the 
curate’s  knavery,  and  insisted  on  having  his  share 
of  the  winnings  returned;  this  demand  the  excise¬ 
man  as  positively  refused,  affirming,  that  whatever 
slights  Shuffle  might  practise  on  other  occasions, 
he  was  very  certain,  that  he  had  played  on  the 
square  with  them,  and  would  answer  it  before  any 
bench  in  Christendom;  so  saying,  he  got  up,  and 
having  paid  his  reckoning,  sneaked  off.  The 
landlord,  thrusting  his  neck  into  the  passage,  to 
see  if  he  was  gone,  shook  his  head,  saying, 
“  Ah!  Lord  help  us!  if  every  sinner  was  to 
have  his  deserts. — Well,  we  victuallers  must  not 
disoblige  the  excisemen.  —  But  I  know  what: 
— If  parson  Shuffle  and  he  were  weighed  to¬ 
gether,  a  straw  thrown  into  either  scale  would 

make  the  balance  kick  the  beam. - But, 

masters,  this  is  under  the  rose,”  continued 
Boniface  with  a  whisper. 


“  I  CURSED  THE  HOUR  OF  MY  BIRTH  ” 

We  had  been  seven  weeks  at  sea,  when  the 
gunner  told  the  captain,  that  by  his  reckon¬ 
ing  we  must  be  in  soundings,  and  desired  he  would 
order  the  lead  to  be  heaved. — Crampley  swore, 
he  did  not  know  how  to  keep  the  ship’s  way,  for 
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we  were  not  within  a  hundred  leagues  of  sound¬ 
ings,  and  therefore  he  would  not  give  himself  the 
trouble  to  cast  the  lead. — Accordingly  we  con¬ 
tinued  our  course  all  that  afternoon  and  night, 
without  shortening  sail,  although  the  gunner  pre¬ 
tended  to  discover  Scilly  light ;  and  next  morning 
protested  in  form  against  the  captain’s  conduct; 
for  which  conduct  he  was  put  in  confinement. — 
We  discovered  no  land  all  that  day,  and  Crampley 
was  still  so  infatuated  as  to  neglect  sounding: 
but  at  three  o’clock  in  the  morning  the  ship  struck, 
and  remained  fast  on  a  sandbank.  This  accident 
alarmed  the  whole  crew;  the  boat  was  immedi¬ 
ately  hoisted  out,  but  as  we  could  not  discern 
which  way  the  shore  lay,  we  were  obliged  to  wait 
for  daylight.  In  the  meantime,  the  wind  in¬ 
creased,  and  the  waves  beat  against  the  sloop  with 
such  violence,  that  we  expected  she  would  have 
gone  to  pieces.  The  gunner  was  released  and 
consulted:  He  advised  the  captain  to  cut  away  the 
mast,  in  order  to  lighten  her;  this  expedient  was 
performed  without  success:  The  sailors  seeing 
things  in  a  desperate  situation,  according  to  custom, 
broke  up  the  chests  belonging  to  the  officers, 
dressed  themselves  in  their  clothes,  drank  their 
liquors  without  ceremony;  and  drunkenness, 
tumult,  and  confusion  ensued. — In  the  midst  of 
this  uproar,  I  went  below  to  secure  my  own  effects; 
and  found  the  carpenter’s  mate  hewing  down  the 
purser’s  cabin  with  his  hatchet,  whistling  all  the 
while  with  great  composure.  When  I  asked  his 
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intention  in  so  doing,  he  replied  very  calmly,  “  I 
only  want  to  taste  the  purser’s  rum,  that’s  all, 
master.” — At  that  instant  the  purser  coming  down, 
and  seeing  his  effects  going  to  wreck,  complained 
bitterly  of  the  injustice  done  to  him,  and  asked 
the  fellow  what  occasion  he  had  for  liquor,  when 
in  all  likelihood  he  should  be  in  eternity  in  a  few 
minutes.  “  All’s  one  for  that  ”  (said  the  plunderer), 
“  let  us  live  while  we  can.”  “  Miserable  wretch 
that  thou  art”  (cried  the  purser)  “what  must  be 
thy  lot  in  the  other  world,  if  thou  diest  in  the 
commission  of  robbery?  ” - “  Why,  hell,  I  sup¬ 

pose,”  replied  the  other,  with  great  deliberation, 
while  the  purser  fell  on  his  knees,  and  begged  of 
heaven  that  we  might  not  all  perish  for  the  sake 

of  one  Jonas. - During  this  dialogue,  I  clothed 

myself  in  my  best  apparel,  girded  on  my  hanger, 
stuck  my  pistols  loaded  in  my  belt,  disposed  of 
all  my  valuable  movables  about  my  person,  and 
came  upon  deck  with  a  resolution  of  taking  the  first 
opportunity  to  get  on  shore,  which  when  the  day 
broke,  appeared  at  the  distance  of  three  miles 
ahead. — Crampley  finding  his  efforts  to  get  the 
ship  off  ineffectual,  determined  to  consult  his  own 
safety,  by  going  into  the  boat,  which  he  had  no 
sooner  done,  than  the  ship’s  company  followed  so 
fast,  that  she  would  have  sunk  alongside,  had  not 
some  one  wiser  than  the  rest  cut  the  rope  and  put 
off. — But  before  this  happened,  I  had  made  several 
attempts  to  get  in,  and  was  always  baulked  by  the 
captain,  who  was  so  eager  in  excluding  me,  that 
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he  did  not  mind  the  endeavours  of  any  other  body. 

- Enraged  at  this  inhuman  partiality, .  and 

seeing  the  rope  cut,  I  pulled  one  of  my  pistols 
from  my  belt,  and  cocking  it,  swore  I  would  shoot 
any  man  who  should  presume  to  obstruct  my 
entrance.  So  saying,  I  leaped  with  my  full  exer¬ 
tion,  and  got  on  board  of  the  boat  with  the  loss 
of  the  skin  of  my  shins. — I  chanced  in  my  descent 
to  overturn  Crampley,  who  no  sooner  got  up  than 
he  struck  at  me  several  times  with  a  cutlass,  and 
ordered  the  men  to  throw  me  overboard ;  but  they 
were  too  anxious  about  their  own  safety  to  mind 
what  he  said. — Though  the  boat  was  very  deeply 
loaded,  and  the  sea  terribly  high,  we  made  shift 
to  get  upon  dry  land  in  less  than  an  hour  after  we 
parted  from  the  sloop. — As  soon  as  I  set  foot  on 
terra  jirma ,  my  indignation,  which  had  boiled  so 
long  within  me,  broke  out  against  Crampley, 
whom  I  immediately  challenged  to  single  combat, 
presenting  my  pistols,  that  he  might  take  his 
choice :  He  took  one  without  hesitation,  and  before 
I  could  cock  the  other,  fired  in  my  face,  throwing 
the  pistol  after  the  shot. — I  felt  myself  stunned, 
and  imagining  the  bullet  had  entered  my  brain, 
discharged  mine  as  quick  as  possible,  that  I  might 
not  die  unrevenged;  then  flying  upon  my  anta¬ 
gonist,  knocked  out  several  of  his  fore-teeth  with 
the  butt-end  of  the  piece,  and  would  certainly 
have  made  an  end  of  him  with  that  instrument, 
had  he  not  disengaged  himself,  and  seized  his 
cutlass,  which  he  had  given  to  his  servant,  when 
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he  received  the  pistol.  Seeing  him  armed  in  this 
manner,  I  drew  my  hanger,  and  having  flung  my 
pistol  at  his  head,  closed  with  him  in  a  transport 
of  fury,  and  thrust  my  weapon  into  his  mouth, 
which  it  enlarged  on  one  side  to  his  ear. — 
Whether  the  smart  of  this  wound  disconcerted 
him,  or  the  unevenness  of  the  ground  made  him 
reel,  I  know  not:  but  he  staggered  some  paces 
back:  I  followed  close,  and  with  one  stroke  cut 
the  tendons  of  the  back  of  his  hand,  upon  which 
his  cutlass  dropped,  and  he  remained  defenceless. 
— I  know  not  with  what  cruelty  my  rage  might 
have  inspired  me,  if  I  had  not  at  that  instant  been 
felled  to  the  ground  by  a  blow  on  the  back  part 
of  my  head,  which  deprived  me  of  all  sensation. 
— In  this  deplorable  situation,  exposed  to  the 
rage  of  an  incensed  barbarian,  and  the  rapine  of 
an  inhuman  crew,  I  remained  for  some  time;  and 
whether  any  disputes  arose  among  them  during 
the  state  of  my  annihilation,  I  cannot  pretend  to 
determine;  but  in  one  particular  they  seem  to 
have  been  unanimous,  and  acted  with  equal 
dexterity  and  dispatch;  for,  when  I  recovered  the 
use  of  understanding,  I  found  myself  alone  in  a 
desolate  place,  stripped  of  my  clothes,  money, 
watch,  buckles,  and  everything  but  my  shoes, 
stockings,  breeches,  and  shirt. — What  a  discovery 
must  this  have  been  to  me,  who  but  an  hour 
before  was  worth  sixty  guineas  in  cash !  I  cursed 
the  hour  of  my  birth,  the  parents  that  gave  me 
being,  the  sea  that  did  not  swallow  me  up,  the 
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poniard  of  the  enemy,  which  could  not  find  the 
way  to  my  heart,  the  villainy  of  those  who  had 
left  me  in  that  miserable  condition;  and  in  the 
ecstasy  of  despair,  resolved  to  lie  still  where  I 
was  and  perish. 


From  PEREGRINE  PICKLE 


THE  commodore’s  DEATH 

about  four  o’clock  in  the  morning  our  hero 
arrived  at  the  garrison,  where  he  found  his 
generous  uncle  in  extremity,  supported  in  bed  by 
Julia  on  one  side  and  Lieutenant  Hatchway  on 
the  other,  while  Mr.  Jolter  administered  spiritual 
consolation  to  his  soul,  and  between-whiles  com¬ 
forted  Mrs.  Trunnion,  who,  with  her  maid,  sat 
by  the  fire,  weeping  with  great  decorum;  the 
physician  having  just  taken  his  last  fee,  and 
retired,  after  pronouncing  the  fatal  prognostic,  in 
which  he  anxiously  wished  he  might  be  mistaken. 

Though  the  commodore’s  speech  was  inter¬ 
rupted  by  a  violent  hiccough,  he  still  retained  the 
use  of  his  senses ;  and  when  Peregrine  approached, 
stretched  out  his  hand  with  manifest  signs  of 
satisfaction.  The  young  gentleman,  whose  heart 
overflowed  with  gratitude  and  affection,  could  not 
behold  such  a  spectacle  unmoved.  He  endeav¬ 
oured  to  conceal  his  tenderness,  which,  in  the 
wildness  of  his  youth,  and  in  the  pride  of  his 
disposition,  he  considered  as  a  derogation  from 
his  manhood;  but  in  spite  of  all  his  endeavours, 
the  tears  gushed  from  his  eyes,  while  he  kissed 
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the  old  man’s  hand;  and  he  was  so  utterly  dis¬ 
concerted  by  his  grief  that  when  he  attempted  to 
speak,  his  tongue  denied  its  office;  so  that  the 
commodore  perceiving  his  disorder,  made  a  last 
effort  of  strength,  and  consoled  him  in  these 
words:  “  Swab  the  spray  from  your  bowsprit, 
my  good  lad,  and  coil  up  your  spirits.  You  must 
not  let  the  toplifts  of  your  heart  give  way  because 
you  see  me  ready  to  go  down  at  these  years; 
many  a  better  man  has  foundered  before  he  has 
made  half  my  way;  that  I  trust  by  the  mercy  of 
God,  I  shall  be  sure  in  port  in  a  very  few  glasses, 
and  fast  moored  in  a  blessed  riding:  for  my  good 
friend  Jolter  hath  overhauled  the  journal  of  my 
sins ;  and  by  the  observation  he  hath  taken  of  the 
state  of  my  soul,  I  hope  I  shall  happily  conclude 
my  voyage,  and  be  brought  up  in  the  latitude  of 
heaven.  Here  has  been  a  doctor  that  wanted  to 
stow  me  chock  full  of  physic;  but  when  a  man’s 
hour  is  come,  what  signifies  his  taking  his  depar¬ 
ture  with  a  ’pothecary’s  shop  in  his  hold?  Those 
fellows  come  alongside  of  dying  men,  like  the 
messengers  of  the  Admiralty  with  sailing  orders: 
but  I  told  him  as  how  I  could  slip  my  cable 
without  his  direction  or  assistance,  and  so  he 
hauled  off  in  dudgeon.  This  cursed  hiccough 
makes  such  a  rippling  in  the  current  of  my  speech, 
that  mayhap  you  don’t  understand  what  I  say. 

“  Now  while  the  sucker  of  my  wind-pipe  will 
go,  I  would  willingly  mention  a  few  things,  which 
I  hope  you  will  set  down  in  the  log-book  of  your 
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remembrance,  when  I  am  stiff,  d’ye  see.  There’s 
your  aunt  sitting  whimpering  by  the  fire,  I  desire 
you  will  keep  her  tight,  warm,  and  easy  in  her  old 
age;  she’s  an  honest  heart  in  her  own  way,  and 
though  she  goes  a  little  crank  and  humorsome,  by 
being  overstowed  with  Nantz  and  religion,  she 
has  been  a  faithful  shipmate  to  me,  and  I  daresay 
never  turned  in  with  another  man,  since  we  first 
embarked  in  the  same  bottom.  Jack  Hatchway, 
you  know  the  trim  of  her  as  ere  a  man  in  England, 
and  I  believe  she  has  a  kindness  for  you;  whereby 
if  you  two  will  grapple  in  the  way  of  matrimony, 
when  I  am  gone,  I  do  suppose  that  my  godson, 
for  love  of  me,  will  allow  you  to  live  in  the  garrison 
all  the  days  of  your  life.” 

Peregrine  assured  him  he  would  with  pleasure 
comply  with  any  request  he  should  make,  in 
behalf  of  two  persons  whom  he  esteemed  so  much. 
The  lieutenant,  with  a  swaggish  sneer,  which  even 
the  gravity  of  the  situation  could  not  prevent, 
thanked  them  both  for  their  goodwill,  telling  the 
commodore  he  was  obliged  to  him  for  his  friend¬ 
ship,  in  seeking  to  promote  him  to  the  command  of 
a  vessel,  which  he  had  worn  out  in  the  service  ; 
that,  notwithstanding,  he  should  be  content  to 
take  charge  of  her,  though  he  could  not  help  being 
shy  of  coming  after  such  an  able  navigator. 

Trunnion,  exhausted  as  he  was,  smiled  at  this 
sally,  and,  after  some  pause,  resumed  his  admoni¬ 
tions  in  this  manner:  “  I  need  not  talk  of  Pipes, 
because  I  know  you’ll  do  for  him,  without  my 
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recommendation,  the  fellow  has  sailed  with  me  in 
many  a  hard  gale,  and  I’ll  warrant  him  as  stout 
a  seaman  as  ever  set  face  to  the  weather;  but  I 
hope  you’ll  take  care  of  the  rest  of  my  crew, 
and  not  disrate  them  after  I  am  dead,  in  favour  of 
new  followers.  As  for  that  young  woman,  Ned 
Gauntlet’s  daughter;  I  am  informed  as  how  she 
is  an  excellent  wench,  and  has  a  respect  for  you; 
whereby,  if  you  run  her  on  board  in  an  unlawful 
way,  I  have  my  curse  upon  you,  and  trust  you 
will  never  prosper  in  the  voyage  of  life:  but  I 
believe  you  are  more  of  an  honest  man  than  to 
behave  so  much  like  a  pirate.  I  beg  of  all,  love, 
you  will  take  care  of  your  constitution,  and  beware 
of  running  foul  of  harlots,  who  are  no  better  than 
so  many  mermaids,  that  sit  upon  rocks  in  the  sea, 
and  hang  out  a  fair  face  for  the  destruction  of 
passengers,  though  I  must  say,  for  my  own  part,  I 
never  met  with  any  of  those  sweet  singers,  and 
yet  I  have  gone  to  sea  for  the  space  of  thirty  years. 
But,  howsome  ever,  steer  your  course  clear  of  all 

such  brimstone  b - s;  shun  going  to  law  as  you 

would  shun  the  devil,  and  look  upon  all  attorneys 
as  devouring  sharks  or  ravenous  fish  of  prey.  As 
soon  as  the  breath  is  out  of  my  body,  let  minute 
guns  be  fired,  till  I  am  safe  under  ground.  I 
would  also  be  buried  in  the  red  jacket  I  had  on 
when  I  boarded  and  took  the  Renummy.  Let  my 
pistols,  cutlass,  and  pocket  compass  be  laid  in 
the  coffin  along  with  me.  Let  me  be  carried  to  the 
grave  by  my  own  men,  rigged  in  black  caps  and 
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white  shirts  which  my  barge’s  crew  were  wont  to 
wear;  and  they  must  keep  a  good  look  out,  that 
none  of  your  pilfering  rascallions  may  come  and 
heave  me  up  again,  for  the  lucre  of  what  they  can 
get,  until  the  carcase  is  belayed  by  a  tombstone. 
As  for  the  motto,  or  what  you  call  it,  I  leave  that 
to  you  and  Mr.  Jolter,  who  are  scholars;  but  I 
do  desire  that  it  may  not  be  engraved  in  the  Greek 
or  Latin  lingos,  and  much  less  in  French,  which 
I  abominate,  but  in  plain  English,  that  when  the 
angel  comes  to  pipe  all  hands,  at  the  great  day, 
he  may  know  that  I  am  a  Britishman,  and  speak 
to  me  in  my  mother-tongue.  And  now  I  have  no 
more  to  say,  but  God  in  heaven  have  mercy  on 
my  soul,  and  send  you  all  fair  weather,  wheresoever 
you  are  bound.”  So  saying  he  regarded  every  in¬ 
dividual  around  him  with  a  look  of  complacency, 
and,  closing  his  eyes,  composed  himself  to  rest, 
while  the  whole  audience  (Pipes  himself  not 
excepted)  were  melted  with  sorrow;  and  Mrs. 
Trunnion  consented  to  quit  the  room,  that  she 
might  not  be  exposed  to  the  unspeakable  anguish 
of  seeing  him  expire. 

His  last  moments,  however,  were  not  so  near 
as  they  imagined  ;  he  began  to  dose,  and  enjoyed 
small  intervals  of  ease,  till  next  day  in  the  after¬ 
noon;  during  which  remissions,  he  was  heard  to 
pour  forth  many  pious  ejaculations,  expressing  his 
hope,  that  for  all  heavy  cargo  of  his  sins  he  should 
be  able  to  surmount  the  puttock-shrouds  of  despair, 
and  get  aloft  to  the  cross-trees  of  God’s  good 
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favour.  At  last,  his  voice  sank  so  low  as  not  to  be 
distinguished;  and  having  lain  about  an  hour, 
almost  without  any  perceptible  signs  of  life,  he 
gave  up  the  ghost,  with  a  groan  which  announced 
his  decease. 

Julia  was  no  sooner  certified  of  this  melancholy 
event  than  she  ran  to  her  Aunt’s  chamber,  weeping 
aloud;  and  immediately  a  very  decent  concert  was 
performed  by  the  good  widow  and  her  attendants. 
Peregrine  and  Hatchway  retired  till  the  corpse 
should  be  laid  out,  and  Pipes,  having  surveyed  the 
body  with  a  face  of  rueful  attention,  “  Well  fare 
thy  soul  !  old  Hawser  Trunnion,”  said  he,  “  man 
and  boy  I  have  known  thee  these  five-and-thirty 
years,  and  sure  a  truer  heart  never  broke  biscuit. 
Many  a  hard  gale  hast  thou  weathered:  but  now 
thy  spells  are  all  over,  and  thy  hull  fairly  laid  up. 
A  better  commander  Pd  never  desire  to  serve; 
and  who  knows  but  I  may  help  to  set  up  thy 
standing  rigging  in  another  world!  ” 


From  SIR  LAUNCELOT  GREAVES 


“  ON  THE  GREAT  NORTHERN  ROAD  ” 

It  was  on  the  great  northern  road  from  York  to 
London,  about  the  beginning  of  the  month  of 
October,  and  the  hour  of  eight  in  the  evening 
that  four  travellers  were,  by  a  violent  shower  of 
rain,  driven  for  shelter  into  a  little  public-house 
on  the  side  of  the  highway,  distinguished  by  a 
sign,  which  was  said  to  exhibit  the  figure  of  a 
black  lion.  The  kitchen,  in  which  they  assembled, 
was  the  only  room  for  entertainment  in  the  house, 
paved  with  red  bricks,  remarkably  clean,  furnished 
with  three  or  four  Windsor  chairs,  adorned  with 
shining  plates  of  pewter  and  copper  saucepans, 
nicely  scoured,  that  even  dazzled  the  eyes  of  the 
beholder,  while  a  cheerful  fire  of  sea-coal  blazed 
in  the  chimney.  Three  of  the  travellers,  who 
arrived  on  horseback,  having  seen  their  cattle 
properly  accommodated  in  the  stable,  agreed  to 
pass  the  time,  until  the  weather  should  clear  up, 
over  a  bowl  of  rumbo,  which  was  accordingly 
prepared.  But  the  fourth,  refusing  to  join  the 
company,  took  his  station  at  the  opposite  side  of 
the  chimney,  and  called  for  a  pint  of  two-penny, 
with  which  he  indulged  himself  apart.  At  a  little 
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distance,  on  his  left  hand,  there  was  another  group, 
consisting  of  the  landlady,  a  decent  widow,  her 
two  daughters,  the  elder  of  whom  seemed  to  be 
about  the  age  of  fifteen,  and  a  country  lad,  who 
served  both  as  waiter  and  ostler. 

The  social  triumvirate  was  composed  of  Mr. 
Fillet,  a  country  practitioner  in  surgery  and  mid¬ 
wifery,  Captain  Crowe,  and  his  nephew  Mr. 
Thomas  Clarke,  an  attorney.  Fillet  was  a  man 
of  some  education,  and  a  great  deal  of  experience, 
shrewd,  sly  and  sensible.  Captain  Crowe  had 
commanded  a  merchant  ship  in  the  Mediterranean 
trade  for  many  years,  and  saved  some  money  by 
dint  of  frugality  and  traffic.  Fie  was  an  excellent 
seaman,  brave,  active,  friendly  in  his  way,  and 
scrupulously  honest,  but  as  little  acquainted  with 
the  world  as  a  sucking  child;  whimsical,  im¬ 
patient,  and  so  impetuous,  that  he  could  not  help 
breaking  in  upon  the  conversation,  whatever  it 
might  be,  with  repeated  interruptions  that  seemed 
to  burst  from  him  by  involuntary  impulse.  When 
he  himself  attempted  to  speak  he  never  finished 
his  period,  but  made  such  a  number  of  abrupt 
transitions  that  his  discourse  seemed  to  be  an 
unconnected  series  of  unfinished  sentences,  the 
meaning  of  which  it  was  not  easy  to  decipher. 

His  nephew,  Tom  Clarke,  was  a  young  fellow, 
whose  goodness  of  heart  even  the  exercise  of  his 
profession  had  not  been  able  to  corrupt.  Before 
strangers  he  never  owned  himself  an  attorney 
without  blushing,  though  he  had  no  reason  to 
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blush  for  his  own  practice,  for  he  constantly 
refused  to  engage  in  the  cause  of  any  client  whose 
character  was  equivocal,  and  was  never  known  to 
act  with  such  industry  as  when  concerned  for 
the  widow  and  orphan,  or  any  other  object  that 
sued  in  forma  pauperis.  Indeed  he  was  so  replete 
with  human  kindness,  that  as  often  as  an  affecting 
story  was  told  in  his  hearing,  it  overflowed  at  his 
eyes.  Being  of  warm  complexion,  he  was  very 
susceptible  of  passion,  and  somewhat  libertine  in 
his  amours.  In  other  respects,  he  piqued  himself 
on  understanding  the  practice  of  the  courts,  and 
in  private  company  he  took  pleasure  in  laying  down 
the  law,  but  he  was  an  indifferent  orator,  and 
tediously  circumstantial  in  his  explanations.  His 
stature  was  rather  diminutive;  but,  upon  the 
whole,  he  had  some  title  to  the  character  of  a 
petty,  dapper,  little  fellow. 


From  HUMPHRY  CLINKER 


A  CAREFUL  HOUSEKEEPER 

To  Mrs.  Gwyllim ,  Housekeeper ,  at  Brambleton-Hall 

Glostar,  April  2. 

Mrs.  Gwyllim, 

When  this  cums  to  hand,  be  sure  to  pack  up 
in  the  trunk  male  that  stands  in  my  closet, 
to  be  sent  me  in  the  Bristol  waggon,  without  loss 
of  time,  the  following  articles,  viz.,  my  rose  collard 
neglejay,  with  green  robins,  my  yellow  damask, 
and  my  black  velvet  suit,  with  the  short  hoop; 
my  bloo-quilted  petticoat,  my  green  manteel,  my 
laced  apron,  my  French  commode,  Macklin  head 
and  lappets,  and  the  litel  box  with  my  jowls. 
Williams  may  bring  over  my  bum-daffee,  and  the 
viol  with  the  easings  of  Dr.  Hill’s  dock-water,  and 
Chowder’s  lacksitif.  The  poor  creature  has  been 
terribly  constuprated  ever  since  we  left  huom. 
Pray  take  particular  care  of  the  house  while  the 
family  is  absent.  Let  there  be  a  fire  constantly 
kept  in  my  brother’s  chamber  and  mine.  The 
maids  having  nothing  to  do,  may  be  sat  a-spinning. 
I  desire  you’ll  clap  a  padluck  on  the  windseller, 
and  let  none  of  the  men  have  excess  to  the  strong 
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bear — don’t  forget  to  have  the  gate  shit  every 
evening  before  dark.  The  gardnir  and  the  hind 
may  lie  below  in  the  landry,  to  partake  the  house, 
with  the  blunderbuss  and  the  great  dog;  and  I 
hope  you’ll  have  a  watchful  eye  over  the  maids. 
I  know  that  hussy  Mary  Jones  loves  to  be  rumping 
with  the  men.  Let  me  know  if  Alderney’s  calf  be 
sould  yet,  and  what  he  fought — if  the  ould  goose 
be  sitting;  and  if  the  cobler  has  cut  Dicky,  and 
how  the  poor  anemil  bore  the  operation.  No  more 
at  present,  but  rests  yours 

Tabitha  Bramble. 


“  NO  END  OF  STREETS,  BUT  THE  LAND’S  END  ” 

To  Mrs.  Mary  Jones ,  at  Brambleton-Hall 

London,  June  3. 

Dear  Mary  Jones, 

Lady  Griskin’s  botler,  Mr.  Crumb,  having 
i  got  ’squire  Barton  to  frank  me  a  kiver,  I 
would  not  neglect  to  let  you  know  how  it  is 
with  me,  and  the  rest  of  the  family. 

I  could  not  rite  by  John  Thomas,  for  because 
he  went  away  in  a  huff,  at  a  minute’s  warning. 
He  and  Chowder  could  not  agree,  and  so  they  fitt 
on  the  road,  and  Chowder  bit  his  thumb,  and  he 
swore  he  would  do  him  a  mischief,  and  he  spoke 
saucy  to  mistress,  whereby  the  squire  turned  him 
off  in  a  gudgeon ;  and  by  God’s  providence  we 
picked  up  another  footman,  called  Umphry 
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Klinker;  a  good  sole  as  ever  broke  bread;  which 
shews,  that  a  scalded  cat  may  prove  a  good  mouser ; 
and  a  hound  be  staunch,  thof  he  has  got  narro  hare 
on  his  buttocks;  but  the  proudest  nose  may  be 
bro’t  to  the  grinestone  by  sickness  and  misfortunes. 

O  Molly!  what  shall  I  say  of  London?  All  the 
towns  that  ever  I  beheld  in  my  born  days  are  no 
more  than  Welsh  barrows  and  crumlecks  to  this 
wonderful  sitty !  Even  Bath  itself  is  but  a  fillitch; 
in  the  naam  of  God — one  would  think  there’s  no 
end  of  the  streets,  but  the  land’s  end.  Then 
there’s  such  a  power  of  people,  going  hurry 
skurry!  Such  a  racket  of  coxes !  Such  a  noise  and 
halliballoo!  So  many  strange  sights  to  be  seen! 
O  gracious!  my  poor  Welsh  brain  has  been  spin¬ 
ning  like  a  top  ever  since  I  came  hither!  And  I 
have  seen  the  park,  and  the  paleass  of  Saint  Gimses, 
and  the  king’s  and  the  queen’s  magisterial  pursing, 
and  the  sweet  young  princes,  and  the  hillyfents, 
and  pyebald  ass,  and  all  the  rest  of  the  royal  family. 

Last  week  I  went  with  mistress  to  the  tower,  to 
see  the  crowns  and  wild  beasts;  and  there  was  a 
monstracious  lion,  with  teeth  half  a  quarter  long! 
and  a  gentleman  bid  me  not  go  near  him,  if  I 
wasn’t  a  maid;  being  as  how  he  would  roar,  and 
tear,  and  play  the  dickins.  Now  I  had  no  mind 
to  go  near  him;  for  I  cannot  abide  such  dangerous 
honeymils,  not  I.  But  mistress  would  go;  and 
the  beast  kept  such  a  roaring  and  bouncing,  that 
I  tho’t  he  would  a  broke  his  cage,  and  devoured 
us  all;  and  the  gentleman  tittered  forsooth;  but 
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I’ll  go  to  death  on  it,  I  will,  that  my  lady  is  as  good 
a  firchin  as  the  child  unborn;  and  therefore  either 
the  gentleman  told  a  phib,  or  the  lion  ought  to  be 
set  in  the  stocks  for  bearing  false  witness  against 
his  neighbour;  for  the  commandment  sayeth, 
“  Thou  shalt  not  bear  false  witness  against  thy 
neighbour 

I  was  afterwards  of  a  party  at  Sadler’s  well, 
where  I  saw  such  tumbling  and  dancing  on  ropes 
and  wires,  that  I  was  frightened,  and  ready  to  go 
into  a  fit.  I  tho’t  it  was  all  inchantment;  and 
believing  myself  bewitched,  began  for  to  cry.  You 
knows  as  how  the  witches  in  Wales  fly  on  broom¬ 
sticks;  but  here  was  flying  without  any  broom¬ 
stick,  or  thing  in  the  varsal  world,  and  firing  of 
pistols  in  the  air,  and  blowing  of  trumpets,  and 
swinging,  and  rolling  of  wheel-barrows  on  a  wire 
(God  bliss  us!)  no  thicker  than  a  sewing-thread; 
that,  to  be  sure,  they  must  deal  with  the  devil. 
A  fine  gentleman  with  a  pig’s  tail,  and  a  golden 
sord  by  his  side,  came  to  comfit  me,  and  offered 
for  to  treat  me  with  a  pint  of  wind ;  but  I  would  not 
stay;  and  so,  in  going  through  the  dark  passage, 
he  began  to  shew  his  cloven  futt,  and  went  for 
to  be  rude:  my  fellow-sarvant  Umphry  Klinker 
bid  him  be  sivil,  and  he  gave  the  young  man  a 
douse  in  the  chops;  but,  i’fackins,  Mr.  Klinker 
warn’t  long  in  his  debt:  with  a  good  oaken  sapling 
he  dusted  his  doublet,  for  all  his  golden  cheese 
toaster;  and  fipping  me  under  his  arm,  carried 
me  huom,  I  nose  not  how,  being  I  was  in  such  a 
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flustration.  But,  thank  God!  I’m  now  vaned 
from  all  such  vanities;  for  what  are  those  rarities 
and  vagaries  to  the  glories  that  shall  be  revealed 
hereafter!  O  Molly!  let  not  your  poor  heart  be 
puffed  up  with  vanity. 

I  had  almost  forgot  to  tell  you,  that  I  have  had 
my  hair  cut  and  pippered,  and  singed,  and  bol¬ 
stered,  and  buckled  in  the  newest  fashion,  by  a 
French  freezer — Parley  vow  Francey — Fee  mad - 
mansell.  I  now  carries  my  head  higher  than  arrow 
a  private  gentlewoman  of  Vales.  Last  night, 
coming  huom  from  the  meeting,  I  was  taken  by 
lamp-light  for  an  imminent  poulterer’s  daughter, 
a  great  beauty — but,  as  I  was  saying,  this  is  all 
vanity  and  vexation  of  spirit.  The  pleasures  of 
London  are  no  better  than  sower  whey  and  stale 
cider,  when  compared  to  the  joys  of  the  New 
Gerusalem. 

Dear  Mary  Jones!  An’  please  God,  when  I 
return  I’ll  bring  you  a  new  cap,  with  a  turkey- 
shell  coom,  and  a  pyehouse  sermon,  that  was 
preached  in  the  Tabernacle;  and  I  pray  of  all 
love,  you  will  mind  your  vriting  and  your  spilling; 
for,  craving  your  pardon,  Molly,  it  made  me  suet 
to  disseyffer  your  last  scrabble,  which  was  de¬ 
livered  by  the  hind  at  Bath.  O,  voman !  voman ! 
if  thou  hadst  but  the  least  consumption  of  what 
pleasure  we  scullers  have,  when  we  can  cunster 
the  crabbidst  buck  off  hand,  and  spell  the  ethnitch 
vords,  without  lucking  at  the  primmer.  As  for 
Mr.  Klinker,  he  is  qualified  to  be  clerk  to  a  parish. 
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But  I’ll  say  no  more.  Remember  me  to  Saul: 
poor  soul!  it  goes  to  my  hart  to  think  she  don’t 
yet  know  her  letters.  But  all  in  God’s  good  time. 
It  shall  go  hard,  but  I  will  bring  her  the  ABC  in 
gingerbread;  and  that,  you  nose,  will  be  learning 
to  her  taste. 

Mistress  says  we  are  going  a  long  gurney  to  the 
North;  but  go  where  we  will,  I  shall  ever  be,  dear 
Mary  Jones,  yours,  with  true  infection, 

Win.  Jenkin. 


IN  LONDON  TOWN 

To  Dr.  Lewis 

Now  mark  the  contrast  at  London.  I  am 
pent  up  in  frowsy  lodgings,  where  there  is 
not  room  enough  to  swing  a  cat,  and  I  breathe 
the  streams  of  endless  putrefaction;  and  these 
would,  undoubtedly,  produce  a  pestilence,  if  they 
were  not  qualified  by  the  gross  acid  of  sea-coal, 
which  is  in  itself  a  pernicious  nuisance  to  lungs 
of  any  delicacy  of  texture;  but  even  this  boasted 
corrector  cannot  prevent  those  languid,  sallow 
looks,  that  distinguish  the  inhabitants  of  London 
from  those  ruddy  swains  that  lead  a  country  life. 
I  go  to  bed  after  midnight,  jaded  and  restless  from 
the  dissipations  of  the  day.  I  start  every  hour 
from  my  sleep,  at  the  horrid  noise  of  the  watchmen 
bawling  the  hour  through  every  street,  and  thun¬ 
dering  at  every  door;  a  set  of  useless  fellows,  who 
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serve  no  other  purpose  but  that  of  disturbing  the 
repose  of  the  inhabitants;  and,  by  five  o’clock, 
I  start  out  of  bed,  in  consequence  of  the  still  more 
dreadful  alarm  made  by  the  country  carts  and 
noisy  rustics  bellowing  green  peas  under  my  win¬ 
dow.  If  I  would  drink  water,  I  must  quaff  the 
mawkish  contents  of  an  open  aqueduct,  exposed 
to  all  manner  of  defilement,  or  swallow  that  which 
comes  from  the  river  Thames,  impregnated  with 
all  the  filth  of  London  and  Westminster.  Human 
excrement  is  the  least  offensive  part  of  the  concrete, 
which  is  composed  of  all  the  drugs,  minerals,  and 
poisons,  used  in  mechanics  and  manufacture, 
enriched  with  the  putrefying  carcases  of  beasts  and 
men,  and  mixed  with  the  scourings  of  all  the 
wash-tubs,  kennels,  and  common  sewers  within 
the  bills  of  mortality.  .  .  . 

As  they  have  discharged  the  natural  colour 
from  their  bread,  their  butchers’-meat,  and  poultry, 
their  cutlets,  ragouts,  fricassees,  and  sauces  of  all 
kinds,  so  they  insist  on  having  the  complexion  of 
their  pot-herbs  mended,  even  at  the  hazard  of  their 
lives.  Perhaps  you  will  hardly  believe  they  can 
be  so  mad  as  to  boil  their  greens  with  brass  half¬ 
pence,  in  order  to  improve  their  colour;  and,  yet 
nothing  is  more  true:  indeed,  without  this  im¬ 
provement  in  the  colour,  they  have  no  personal 
merit.  They  are  produced  in  an  artificial  soil,  and 
taste  of  nothing  but  the  dunghills  from  whence 
they  spring.  My  cabbage,  cauliflower,  and  as¬ 
paragus,  in  the  country,  are  as  much  superior  in 
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flavour  to  those  that  are  sold  in  Covent  Garden,  as 
my  heath  mutton  is  to  that  of  St.  James’s  Market, 
which,  in  fact,  is  neither  lamb  nor  mutton,  but 
something  betwixt  the  two,  gorged  in  the  rank 
fens  of  Lincoln  and  Essex,  pale,  coarse,  and  frowsy. 
As  for  the  pork,  it  is  an  abominable  carnivorous 
animal,  fed  with  horse-flesh  and  distillers’  grains; 
and  the  poultry  is  all  rotten,  in  consequence  of 
a  fever,  occasioned  by  the  infamous  practice  of 
sewing  up  the  gut,  that  they  may  be  the  sooner 
fattened  in  coops,  in  consequence  of  this  cruel 
retention. 

Of  the  fish,  I  need  say  nothing  in  this  hot 
weather,  but  that  it  comes  sixty,  seventy,  four¬ 
score,  and  a  hundred  miles  by  land-carriage;  a 
circumstance  sufficient,  without  any  comment,  to 
turn  a  Dutchman’s  stomach,  even  if  his  nose  was 
not  saluted  in  every  alley,  with  the  sweet  flavour 
of  fresh  mackerel,  selling  by  retail.  This  is  not 
the  season  for  oysters;  nevertheless,  it  may  not 
be  amiss  to  mention,  that  the  right  Colchester  are 
kept  in  slime-pits,  occasionally  overflowed  by  the 
sea;  and  that  the  green  colour,  so  much  admired 
by  the  voluptuaries  of  this  metropolis,  is  occa¬ 
sioned  by  the  vitriolic  scum,  which  rises  on  the 
surface  of  the  stagnant  and  stinking  water.  Our 
rabbits  are  bred  and  fed  in  the  poulterer’s  cellar, 
where  they  have  neither  air  nor  exercise;  conse¬ 
quently,  they  must  be  firm  in  flesh,  and  delicious 
in  flavour;  and  there  is  no  game  to  be  had  for  love 
or  money. 
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It  must  be  owned,  that  Covent  Garden  affords 
some  good  fruit;  which,  however,  is  always  en¬ 
grossed  by  a  few  individuals  of  overgrown  fortune, 
at  an  exorbitant  price;  so  that  little  else  than  the 
refuse  of  the  market  falls  to  the  share  of  the 
community;  and  that  is  distributed  by  such  filthy 
hands,  as  I  cannot  look  at  without  loathing.  It 
was  but  yesterday,  that  I  saw  a  dirty  barrow- 
bunter  in  the  street,  cleaning  her  dusty  fruit  with 
her  own  spittle  ;  and  who  knows  but  some  fine 
lady  of  St.  James’s  parish  might  admit  into  her 
delicate  mouth  those  very  cherries  which  had  been 
rolled  and  moistened  between  the  filthy,  and  per¬ 
haps  ulcerated,  chops  of  a  St.  Giles  s  huckster? 

I  need  not  dwell  on  the  pallid  contaminated  mash 
which  they  call  strawberries,  soiled  and  tossed  by 
greasy  paws  through  twenty  baskets  crusted  with 
dirt,  and  then  presented  with  the  worst  milk, 
thickened  with  the  worst  flour,  into  a  bad  likeness 
of  cream;  but  the  milk  itself  should  not  pass  un¬ 
analyzed,  the  produce  of  faded  cabbage-leaves  and 
sour  draff,  lowered  with  hot  water,  frothed  with 
bruised  snails,  carried  through  the  streets  in  open 
pails,  exposed  to  foul  rinsings  discharged  from 
doors  and  windows,  spittle,  snot,  and  tobacco- 
quids,  from  foot-passengers,  overflowings  from 
mud-carts,  spatterings  from  coach-wheels,  dirt 
and  trash  chucked  into  it  by  roguish  boys  for  the 
joke’s  sake,  the  spewings  of  infants,  who  have 
slabbered  in  the  tin  measure,  which  is  thrown  back 
in  that  condition  among  the  milk,  for  the  benefit  of 
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the  next  customer;  and,  finally,  the  vermin  that 
drop  from  the  rags  of  the  nasty  drab  that  vends 
this  precious  mixture,  under  the  respectable 
denomination  of  milk-maid. 

Matt.  Bramble. 
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LAURENCE  STERNE 
1713-1768 

Sterne  actually  put  himself  into  his  books, 
with  a  reckless  indifference  to  his  personal 
fame,  or  a  desire  for  notoriety,  that  is  unique. 
There  is,  moreover,  equal  artifice  in  his  private 
correspondence;  so  manifestly  composed  for 
effect  that  we  may  be  excused  for  identifying  the 
philanderer-priest  with  his  own  immortal  Yorick. 

A  childhood  of  scrambling  poverty,  passed  in 
the  coarse  society  of  barrack-rooms,  dependent 
upon  rich  relatives  for  education  and  any  sort  of 
start  in  life,  was  ill-calculated  to  encourage  self- 
respect  or  good  feeling  in  a  delicate  and  sensitive 
child.  His  father,  the  lieutenant,  was  “  nobody’s 
enemy  but  his  own  ”,  irresponsible  and  indulgent; 
his  mother  had  neither  time  nor  strength  for 
discipline. 

When  eventually  placed  in  a  country  Vicarage, 
for  an  uncle’s  convenience,  it  is  small  wonder 
that  the  clever  Irish  youth  sought  relaxation  and 
companionship  at  “  Crazy  Castle  ”,  the  wild  and 
wicked  home  of  a  college  chum,  the  profligate 
John  Hall  Stevenson. 

Laurence  was,  moreover,  a  born  philanderer; 
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the  chosen  intimate  and  tender  wooer  of  the  sex — 
in  every  class  of  life;  and,  though  he  married  at 
twenty  -  seven,  in  a  fit  of  genuine  romance,  after 
two  years’  courtship,  a  lady  with  some  influence  in 
the  Church,  he  was  not  thereby  taught  to  limit 
his  attentions  to  one  object. 

Forty  years  passed,  however,  in  such  scarcely 
respectable  retirement,  quite  obscure  from  the 
world;  till  the  first  volumes  of  Tristram  Shandy 
(1760)  took  society,  alike  in  London  and  Paris, 
almost  immediately  by  storm. 

Sterne  had  given  himself  away  without  a 
thought  of  reserve;  and  the  sly  naughtiness  of 
his  scholarly  wit,  the  daring  perversity  of  his 
amazing  style — in  open  defiance  of  every  known 
literary  convention — provoked  the  keenest  desire 
to  meet  and  pet  this  unique  specimen  of  “  the 
Cloth  ”.  Even  more  responsive  than  the  normal 
writer  to  the  delights  of  flattery,  whether  or  not 
sincere,  he  soon  hastened  to  satisfy  the  curiosity 
of  two  capitals;  and  from  henceforth  divided  his 
life  between  “  invitations  for  every  night  in  the 
week  ”,  and  periodic  retirements,  to  write  more 
Shandy  and  recover  from  the  effects  of  dissipation, 
with  one  famous  “  Journey  through  France  and 
Italy  ” — the  inspiration  of  a  second  masterpiece 
in  sentimentality. 

The  domesticities  of  marriage  were  inevitably 
uncongenial  to  so  refined  a  Lover;  and  though 
Mrs.  Sterne  never,  it  seems,  had  contemplated 
divorce  she  was  at  least  as  eager  as  he  for  prolonged, 
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if  not  permanent  or  official,  separation.  Financial 
problems  being  no  longer  obstructive,  arrange¬ 
ments  were  soon  made  for  a  long  visit  to  various 
French  health-resorts,  where,  far  less  to  her 
husband’s  satisfaction,  she  also  established  their 
daughter,  Lydia,  almost  the  only  human  being 
Sterne  ever  deeply  and  unselfishly  loved. 

He,  meanwhile,  found  many  objects  for  the 
exercise  of  his  ever-palpitating  heart;  and  the 
letters  to  ladies,  published  immediately  after  his 
death,  have  been  universally  recognized  as  a  true 
“  literary  supplement  ”  to  the  tales,  intimately 
revealing  the  man  and  interpreting  his  work. 

Succeeding  years  each  saw  the  appearance  of 
two  more  volumes  of  Tristram ,  with  a  longer 
interval  before  the  ninth  and  last;  cunningly 
filled  and  followed  by  the  publication  of  Sermons 
by  Yorick;  and  concluding  with  the  Journey. 

But  success,  after  all,  had  come  too  late. 
Sterne  had  never  been  free  from  ill-health;  and, 
from  every  aspect,  his  habits  were  ill-calculated 
for  the  preservation  of  life.  No  more  than  seven 
years  had  passed  since  the  first  appearance  of 
Tristram ,  when,  in  miserable  loneliness  and  pain, 
death  overtook  him,  in  his  Bond  Street  lodgings. 


From  TRISTRAM  SHANDT 


THE  CORPORAL’S  TEARS 

Was  it  Mackay’s  regiment,  quoth  my  uncle 
Toby,  where  the  poor  grenadier  was  so 
unmercifully  whipped  at  Bruges  about  the  ducats? 
.  .  .  O  Christ!  he  was  innocent!  cried  Trim, 
with  a  deep  sigh.  And  he  was  whipped,  may  it 
please  your  Honour,  almost  to  death’s  door. 
They  had  better  have  shot  him  outright,  as  he 
begged,  and  he  had  gone  directly  to  heaven ;  for 
he  was  as  innocent  as  your  Honour.  ...  I  thank 
thee,  Trim,  quoth  my  uncle  Toby.  ...  I  never 
think  of  his,  continued  Trim,  and  my  poor 
brother  Tom’s  misfortunes,  for  we  were  all  three 
schoolfellows,  but  I  cry  like  a  coward.  .  .  . 
Tears  are  no  proof  of  cowardice,  Trim.  I  drop 
them  oft-times  myself,  cried  my  uncle  Toby. 
.  .  .  I  know  your  Honour  does,  replied  Trim, 
and  so  am  not  ashamed  of  it  myself — But  to 
think,  may  it  please  your  Honour,  continued 
Trim,  a  tear  stealing  into  the  corner  of  his  eye 
as  he  spoke, — to  think  of  two  virtuous  lads,  with 
hearts  as  warm  in  their  bodies  and  as  honest  as 
God  could  make  them — the  children  of  honest 
people,  going  forth  with  gallant  spirits  to  seek 
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their  fortunes  in  the  world — and  fall  into  such 
evils! — Poor  Tom!  to  be  tortured  upon  a  rack 
for  nothing  but  marrying  a  Jew’s  widow  who 

sold  sausages! - Honest  Dick  Johnson’s  soul 

to  be  scourged  out  of  his  body  for  the  ducats 
another  man  put  into  his  knapsack! — O!  these 
are  misfortunes,  cried  Trim,  pulling  out  his  hand- 
herchief — these  are  misfortunes,  may  it  please 
your  Honour,  worth  lying  down  and  crying  over. 

— My  father  could  not  help  blushing. 

’Twould  be  a  pity,  Trim,  quoth  my  uncle 
Toby,  thou  shouldst  ever  feel  sorrow  of  thy  own ; 
thou  feelest  it  so  tenderly  for  others.  .  .  .  Alack- 
a-day,  replied  the  Corporal,  brightening  up  his 
face — your  Honour  knows  I  have  neither  wife 
nor  child;  I  can  have  no  sorrows  in  this  world. 

- My  father  could  not  help  smiling.  ...  As 

few  as  any  man,  Trim,  replied  my  uncle  Toby; 
nor  can  I  see  how  a  fellow  of  thy  light  heart  can 
suffer  but  from  the  distress  of  poverty  in  thy  old 
age — when  thou  art  past  all  services,  Trim — and 
hast  outlived  thy  friends.  .  .  .  An’  please  your 
Honour,  never  fear,  replied  Trim  cheerily.  .  .  . 
But  I  would  have  thee  never  fear,  Trim,  replied 
my  uncle  Toby;  and  therefore,  continued  my 
uncle  Toby,  throwing  down  his  crutch,  and 
getting  up  upon  his  legs  as  he  uttered  the 
word  therefore — in  recompense,  Trim,  of  thy  long 
fidelity  to  me,  and  that  goodness  of  thy  heart  I 
have  had  such  proofs  of — whilst  thy  master  is 
worth  a  shilling  thou  shalt  never  ask  elsewhere, 
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Trim,  for  a  penny. — Trim  attempted  to  thank 
my  uncle  Toby,  but  had  not  power; — tears 
trickled  down  his  cheeks  faster  than  he  could 
wipe  them  off.  He  laid  his  hands  upon  his 
breast,  made  a  bow  to  the  ground,  and  shut  the 
door. 

- 1  have  left  Trim  my  bowling-green,  cried 

my  uncle  Toby. — My  father  smiled. - 1  have 

left  him,  moreover,  a  pension,  continued  my  uncle 
Toby. - My  father  looked  grave. 

Is  this  a  fit  time,  said  my  father  to  himself,  to 
talk  of  pensions  and  grenadiers  ? 

A  QUESTION  OF  BREECHES 

We  should  begin,  said  my  father,  turning 
himself  half  round  in  bed,  and  shifting  his 
pillow  a  little  towards  my  mother’s,  as  he  opened 
the  debate, — we  should  begin  to  think,  Mrs. 
Shandy,  of  putting  this  boy  into  breeches.  .  .  . 

We  should  so,  said  my  mother.  .  .  .  We 
defer  it,  my  dear,  quoth  my  father,  shame¬ 
fully.  .  .  . 

I  think  we  do,  Mr.  Shandy,  said  my  mother. 
•  •  • 

Not  but  the  child  looks  extremely  well,  said 
my  father,  in  his  vests  and  tunics.  .  .  . 

He  does  look  very  well  in  them,  replied  my 
mother. 

.  .  .  And  for  that  reason  it  would  be  almost 
a  sin,  added  my  father,  to  take  him  out  of  ’em. 
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...  It  would  so,  said  my  mother.  .  .  .  But 
indeed  he  is  growing  a  very  tall  lad,  rejoined  my 
father. 

.  .  .  He  is  very  tall  for  his  age,  indeed,  said 
my  mother. 

...  I  can-not  (making  two  syllables  of  it) 
imagine,  quoth  my  father,  who  the  deuce  he  takes 
after. 

...  I  cannot  conceive,  for  my  life,  said  my 
mother. 

.  .  .  Humph  !  said  my  father. 

(The  dialogue  ceased  for  a  moment.) 

— I  am  very  short  myself,  continued  my  father, 
gravely. 

.  .  .  You  are  very  short,  Mr.  Shandy,  said 
my  mother. 

Humph  !  quoth  my  father  to  himself  a  second 
time;  in  muttering  which,  he  plucked  his  pillow 
a  little  farther  from  my  mother’s,  and,  turning 
about  again,  there  was  an  end  of  the  debate  for 
three  minutes  and  a  half. 

— When  he  gets  these  breeches  made,  cried 
my  father  in  a  higher  tone,  he’ll  look  like  a  beast 
in  ’em. 

.  .  .  He  will  be  very  awkward  in  them  at  first, 
replied  my  mother. 

.  .  .  And  ’twill  be  lucky  if  that’s  the  worst 
on’t,  added  my  father. 

...  It  will  be  very  lucky,  answered  my 
mother. 

...  I  suppose,  replied  my  father, — making 
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some  pause  first, — he’ll  be  exactly  like  other 
people’s  children. 

.  .  .  Exactly,  said  my  mother. 

.  .  .  Though  I  shall  be  sorry  for  that,  added 
my  father;  and  so  the  debate  stopped  again. 

.  .  .  They  should  be  of  leather,  said  my  father, 
turning  him  about  again. 

.  .  .  They  will  last  him,  said  my  mother,  the 
longest. 

.  .  .  But  he  can  have  no  linings  to  ’em, 
replied  my  father. 

.  .  .  He  cannot,  said  my  mother. 

.  .  .  ’Twere  better  to  have  them  of  fustian, 
quoth  my  father 

.  .  .  Nothing  can  be  better,  quoth  my  mother. 

.  .  .  Except  dimity,  replied  my  father.  .  .  . 
’Tis  best  of  all,  replied  my  mother. 

.  .  .  One  must  not  give  him  his  death,  how¬ 
ever,  interrupted  my  father. 

...  By  no  means,  said  my  mother;  and  so 
the  dialogue  stood  still  again. 

I  am  resolved,  however,  quoth  my  father, 
breaking  silence  the  fourth  time,  he  shall  have  no 
pockets  in  them. 

There  is  no  occasion  for  any,  said  my  mother. 

...  I  mean  in  his  coat  and  waistcoat,  cried  my 
father. 

...  I  mean  so  too,  replied  my  mother. 

.  .  .  Though,  if  he  gets  a  gig  or  a  top, — Poor 
souls !  it  is  a  crown  and  a  sceptre  to  them, — they 
should  have  where  to  secure  it. 
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.  .  .  Order  it  as  you  please,  Mr.  Shandy, 
replied  my  mother. 

.  .  .  But  don’t  you  think  it  right?  added  my 
father,  pressing  the  point  home  to  her. 

.  .  .  Perfectly,  said  my  mother;  if  it  pleases 
you,  Mr.  Shandy. 

.  .  .  There’s  for  you !  cried  my  father,  losing 
temper.  Pleases  me!  You  never  will  distinguish, 
Mrs.  Shandy,  nor  shall  I  ever  teach  you  to  do 
it,  betwixt  a  point  of  pleasure  and  a  point  of  con¬ 
venience. — This  was  on  the  Sunday  night:  and 
further  this  chapter  sayeth  not. 


THE  widow’s  LEFT  EYE 

As  soon  as  the  Corporal  had  finished  the  story 
.of  his  amour, — or  rather  my  uncle  Toby  for 
him, — Mrs.  Wadman  silently  sallied  forth  from 
her  arbour,  replaced  the  pin  in  her  mob,  passed 
the  wicker-gate,  and  advanced  slowly  towards  my 
uncle  Toby’s  sentry-box:  the  disposition  which 
Trim  had  made  in  my  uncle  Toby’s  mind  was  too 
favourable  a  crisis  to  be  let  slipped. 

— The  attack  was  determined  upon:  it  was 
facilitated  still  more  by  my  uncle  Toby’s  having 
ordered  the  Corporal  to  wheel  off  the  pioneer’s 
shovel,  the  spade,  the  pick-axe,  the  piquets,  and 
other  military  stores  which  lay  scattered  upon  the 
ground  where  Dunkirk  stood. — The  Corporal  had 
marched; — the  field  was  clear. 

Now  consider,  sir,  what  nonsense  it  is,  either 
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in  fighting  or  writing,  or  anything  else  (whether 
in  rhyme  to  it  or  not),  which  a  man  has  occasion 
to  do,  to  act  by  plan;  for  if  ever  plan,  independent 
of  all  circumstances,  deserved  registering  in  letters 
of  gold  (I  mean  in  the  archives  of  Gotham), — it 
was  certainly  the  plan  of  Mrs.  Wadman’s  attack 
of  my  uncle  Toby  in  his  sentry-box,  by  flan.  Now 
the  plan  hanging  up  in  it  at  this  juncture  being 
the  plan  of  Dunkirk, — and  the  tale  of  Dunkirk 
a  tale  of  relaxation,  it  opposed  every  impression 
she  could  make:  and  besides,  could  she  have  gone 
upon  it,  the  manoeuvre  of  fingers  and  hands  in  the 
attack  of  the  sentry-box  was  so  outdone  by  that 
of  the  fair  Beguine’s  in  Trim’s  story, — that  just 
then  that  particular  attack,  however  successful 
before,  became  the  most  heartless  attack  that  could 
be  made. 

O!  let  woman  alone  for  this.  Mrs.  Wadman 
had  scarce  opened  the  wicker-gate,  when  her 
genius  sported  with  the  change  of  circumstances. 

She  formed  a  new  attack  in  a  moment. 

— I  am  half  distracted,  Captain  Shandy,  said 
Mrs.  Wadman,  holding  up  her  cambric  handker¬ 
chief  to  her  left  eye,  as  she  approached  the  door  of 
uncle  Toby’s  sentry-box; — a  mote, — or  sand, — 
or  something, — I  know  not  what,  has  got  into  this 
eye  of  mine ; — do  look  into  it — it  is  not  in  the  white. 

In  saying  which,  Mrs.  Wadman  edged  herself 
close  in  beside  my  uncle  Toby,  and  squeezing 
herself  down  upon  the  corner  of  his  bench,  she 
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gave  him  an  opportunity  of  doing  it  without  rising 
up.  .  .  .  Do  look  into  it,  said  she. 

Honest  soul!  thou  didst  look  into  it  with  as 
much  innocency  of  heart  as  ever  child  looked 
into  a  raree  show-box;  and  ’twere  as  much  a  sin 
to  have  hurt  thee. 

If  a  man  will  be  peeping  of  his  own  accord  into 
things  of  that  nature,  I’ve  nothing  to  say  to  it. 

My  uncle  Toby  never  did:  and  I  will  answer 
for  him,  that  he  would  have  sat  quietly  upon  a 
sofa  from  June  to  January  (which,  you  know,  takes 
in  both  the  hot  and  cold  months),  with  an  eye  as 
fine  as  the  Thracian  Rhodope’s  beside  him,  with¬ 
out  being  able  to  tell  whether  it  was  a  black  or  a 
blue  one. 

The  difficulty  was  to  get  my  uncle  Toby  to 
look  at  one  at  all. 

’Tis  surmounted.  And 

I  see  him  yonder,  with  his  pipe  pendulous  in 
his  hand,  and  the  ashes  falling  out  of  it, — looking, 
— and  looking, — then  rubbing  his  eyes, — and 
looking  again,  with  twice  the  good  nature  that  ever 
Galileo  looked  for  a  spot  in  the  sun. 

In  vain!  for  by  all  the  powers  which  animate 
the  organ — Widow  Wadman’s  left  eye  shines  this 
moment  as  lucid  as  her  right; — there  is  neither 
mote,  nor  sand,  nor  dust,  nor  chaff,  not  speck,  nor 
particle  of  opaque  matter  floating  in  it; — there  is 
nothing,  my  dear  paternal  uncle,  but  one  lambent 
delicious  fire,  furtively  shooting  out  from  every 
part  of  it  in  all  directions  into  thine. 
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If  thou  lookest,  uncle  Toby,  in  search  of  this 
mote  one  moment  longer,  thou  art  undone. 

An  eye  is,  for  all  the  world,  exactly  like  a 
cannon,  in  this  respect,  that  it  is  not  so  much  the 
eye  or  the  cannon  in  themselves,  as  it  is  the 
carriage  of  the  eye — and  the  carriage  of  the 
cannon,  by  which  both  the  one  and  the  other  are 
enabled  to  do  so  much  execution.  I  don’t  think 
the  comparison  a  bad  one:  however,  as  ’tis  made 
and  placed  at  the  head  of  the  chapter  as  much  for 
use  as  ornament,  all  I  desire  in  return  is,  that 
whenever  I  speak  of  Mrs.  Wadman’s  eyes  (except 
once  in  the  next  period),  that  you  keep  it  in  your 
fancy. 

I  protest,  madam,  said  my  uncle  Toby,  I  can 
see  nothing  whatever  in  your  eye. 

.  .  .  It  is  not  in  the  white,  said  Mrs.  Wadman. 
— My  uncle  Toby  looked  with  might  and  main 
into  the  pupil. 

Now,  of  all  the  eyes  which  ever  were  created, 
from  your  own,  madam,  up  to  those  of  Venus 
herself,  which  certainly  were  as  venereal  a  pair 
of  eyes  as  ever  stood  in  a  head,  there  never  was  an 
eye  of  them  all  so  fitted  to  rob  my  uncle  Toby  of 
his  repose  as  the  very  eye  at  which  he  was  looking; 
— it  was  not,  madam,  a  rolling  eye, — a  romping 
or  a  wanton  one  ; — nor  was  it  an  eye  sparkling, 
petulant,  or  imperious,  —  of  high  claims  and 
terrifying  exactions,  which  would  have  curdled  at 
once  that  milk  of  human  nature  of  which  my  uncle 
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Toby  was  made  up; — but  ’twas  an  eye  full  of 
gentle  salutations — and  soft  responses, — speaking 
— not  like  the  trumpet  -  stop  of  some  ill  -  made 
organ,  in  which  many  an  eye  I  talk  to  holds  coarse 
converse,  but  whispering  soft — like  the  last  low 
accents  of  an  expiring  saint, — “  How  can  you  live 
comfortless,  Captain  Shandy,  and  alone,  without 
a  bosom  to  lean  your  head  on,  or  trust  your 
cares  to  ?  ” 

It  was  an  eye - 

But  I  shall  be  in  love  with  it  myself  if  I  say 
another  word  about  it. 

It  did  my  uncle  Toby’s  business. 


L 


From  THE  SENTIMENTAL  JOURNEY 


“  YE  SMALL,  SWEET,  COURTESIES  OF  LIFE  ” 

Paris 

Hail,  ye  small  sweet  courtesies  of  life,  for 
smooth  do  ye  make  the  road  of  it !  like  grace 
and  beauty,  which  beget  inclinations  to  love  at 
first  sight;  ’tis  ye  who  open  this  door  and  let  the 
stranger  in. 

- Pray,  madame,  said  I,  have  the  goodness 

to  tell  me  which  way  I  must  turn  to  go  to  the 
Opera  Comique.  .  .  .  Most  willingly,  monsieur, 
said  she,  laying  aside  her  work. 

I  had  given  a  cast  with  my  eye  into  half  a 
dozen  shops  as  I  came  along,  in  search  of  a  face 
not  likely  to  be  disordered  by  such  an  interruption ; 
till,  at  last,  this  hitting  my  fancy,  I  had  walked  in. 

She  was  working  a  pair  of  ruffles  as  she  sat  in 
a  low  chair  on  the  far  side  of  the  shop  facing  the 
door. 

.  .  .  Pres  volontiers;  most  willingly,  said  she 
laying  her  work  down  upon  a  chair  next  her,  and 
rising  up  from  the  low  chair  she  was  sitting  in, 
with  so  cheerful  a  movement  and  so  cheerful  a 
look,  that,  had  I  been  laying  out  fifty  louis  d’ors 
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with  her,  I  should  have  said,  “  This  woman  is 
grateful  ”. 

You  must  turn,  monsieur,  said  she,  going  with 
me  to  the  door  of  the  shop,  and  pointing  the  way 
down  the  street  I  was  to  take, — you  must  turn 
first  to  your  left  hand, — mats  prenez  garde , — there 
are  two  turns;  and  be  so  good  as  to  take  the 
second, — then  go  down  a  little  way,  and  you’ll 
see  a  church,  and  when  you  are  past  it,  give  your¬ 
self  the  trouble  to  turn  directly  to  the  right,  and 
that  will  lead  you  to  the  foot  of  the  Pont  Neuf , 
which  you  must  cross,  and  there  anyone  will  do 
himself  the  pleasure  to  show  you. 

She  repeated  her  instructions  three  times  over 
to  me,  with  the  same  good-natured  patience  the 
third  time  as  the  first; — and  if  tones  and  manners 
have  a  meaning, — which  certainly  they  have, 
unless  to  hearts  which  shut  them  out, — she  seemed 
really  interested  that  I  should  not  lose  myself. 

I  will  not  suppose  it  was  the  woman’s  beauty, 
notwithstanding  she  was  the  handsomest  grisette 
I  think  I  ever  saw,  which  had  much  to  do  with  the 
sense  I  had  of  her  courtesy;  only  I  remember, 
when  I  told  her  how  much  I  was  obliged  to  her, 
that  I  looked  very  full  in  her  eyes, — and  that  I 
repeated  my  thanks  as  often  as  she  had  done  her 
instructions. 

I  had  not  got  ten  paces  from  the  door,  before 
I  found  I  had  forgot  every  tittle  of  what  she  had 
said; — so  looking  back,  and  seeing  her  still  stand¬ 
ing  in  the  door  of  the  shop,  as  if  to  look  whether 
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I  went  right  or  not, — I  returned  back,  to  ask  her 
whether  the  first  turn  was  to  my  right  or  left,  for 

that  I  had  absolutely  forgot. - Is  it  possible! 

said  she,  half  -  laughing.  —  Tis  very  possible, 
replied  I,  when  a  man  is  thinking  more  of  a 
woman  than  of  her  good  advice. 

As  this  was  the  real  truth,  she  took  it,  as  every 
woman  takes  a  matter  of  right,  with  a  slight 
curtsey. 

- Attendee ,  said  she,  laying  her  hand  upon 

my  arm  to  detain  me,  whilst  she  called  a  lad  out 
of  the  back  shop  to  get  ready  a  parcel  of  gloves. 
I  am  just  going  to  send  him,  said  she,  with  a 
packet  into  that  quarter;  and  if  you  will  have  the 
complaisance  to  step  in,  it  will  be  ready  in  a 
moment,  and  he  shall  attend  you  to  the  place. 
So  I  walked  in  with  her  to  the  far  side  of  the  shop; 
and  taking  up  the  ruffle  in  my  hands  which  she 
laid  upon  the  chair,  as  if  I  had  a  mind  to  sit,  she 
sat  down  herself  in  her  low  chair,  and  I  instantly 
sat  myself  down  beside  her. 

He  will  be  ready,  monsieur,  said  she,  in  a 
moment.  .  .  .  And  in  that  moment,  replied  I, 
most  willingly  would  I  say  something  very  civil  to 
you  for  all  these  courtesies.  Any  one  may  do 
a  casual  act  of  good-nature,  but  a  continuation 
of  them  shews  it  is  a  part  of  the  temperature; 
and  certainly,  added  I,  if  it  is  the  same  blood 
which  comes  from  the  heart  which  descends  to 
the  extremes  (touching  her  wrist),  I  am  sure  you 
must  have  one  of  the  best  pulses  of  any  woman 
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in  the  world.  Feel  it,  said  she,  holding  out  her 
arm.  So  laying  down  my  hat,  I  took  hold  of  her 
fingers  in  one  hand,  and  applied  the  two  fore¬ 
fingers  of  my  other  to  the  artery. - 

Would  to  Heaven!  my  dear  Eugenius,  thou 
hadst  passed  by,  and  beheld  me  sitting  in  my 
black  coat,  and  in  my  lack-a-daysical  manner, 
counting  the  throbs  of  it,  one  by  one,  with  as 
much  true  devotion  as  if  I  had  been  watching 
the  critical  ebb  or  flow  of  her  fever!  How 
wouldst  thou  have  laughed  and  moralized  upon 
my  new  profession ! — and  thou  shouldst  have 
laughed  and  moralized  on. — Trust  me,  my  dear 
Eugenius,  I  should  have  said  “  there  are  worse 
occupations  in  this  world  than  feeling  a  woman  s 
■pulse." — But  a  grisette's ,  thou  wouldst  have  said, 
— and  in  an  open  shop,  Yorick! — 

— So  much  the  better:  for  when  my  views 
are  direct,  Eugenius,  I  care  not  if  all  the  world 
saw  me  feel  it. 


THE  BIRD  IN  HIS  CAGE 

Paris 

The  bird  in  his  cage  pursued  me  into  my 
room.  I  sat  down  close  by  my  table,  and, 
leaning  my  head  upon  my  hand,  I  began  to  figure 
to  myself  the  miseries  of  confinement.  I  was  in 
a  right  frame  for  it,  and  so  I  gave  full  scope  to 
my  imagination. 
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I  was  going  to  begin  with  the  millions  of  my 
fellow-creatures  born  to  no  inheritance  but  slavery: 
but  finding,  however  affecting  the  picture  was, 
that  I  could  not  bring  it  near  me,  and  that  the 
multitude  of  sad  groups  in  it  did  but  distract 
me, — I  took  a  single  captive;  and,  having  first 
shut  him  up  in  his  dungeon,  I  then  looked 
through  the  twilight  of  his  grated  door  to  take 
his  picture. 

I  beheld  his  body  half  wasted  away  with  long 
expectation  and  confinement,  and  felt  what  kind 
of  sickness  of  the  heart  it  was  which  arises  from 
hope  deferred.  Upon  looking  nearer,  I  saw  him 
pale  and  feverish:  in  thirty  years  the  western 
breeze  had  not  once  fanned  his  blood;  he  had 
seen  no  sun,  no  moon,  in  all  that  time; — nor  had 
the  voice  of  friend  or  kinsman  breathed  through 
his  lattice!  His  children! - 

But  here  my  heart  began  to  bleed;  and  I  was 
forced  to  go  on  with  another  part  of  the  portrait. 

He  was  sitting  upon  the  ground  upon  a  little 
straw,  in  the  farthest  corner  of  his  dungeon, 
which  was  alternately  his  chair  and  bed.  A  little 
calendar  of  small  sticks  was  laid  at  the  head, 
notched  all  over  with  the  dismal  days  and  nights 
he  had  passed  there.  He  had  one  of  these  little 
sticks  in  his  hand,  and  with  a  rusty  nail  he  was 
etching  another  day  of  misery  to  add  to  the  heap. 
As  I  darkened  the  little  light  he  had,  he  lifted  up 
a  hopeless  eye  towards  the  door,  then  cast  it  down, 
— shook  his  head,  and  went  on  with  his  work  of 
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affliction.  I  heard  his  chains  upon  his  legs,  as  he 
turned  his  body  to  lay  his  little  stick  upon  the 
bundle. — He  gave  a  deep  sigh. — I  saw  the  Iron 

enter  his  soul! — I  burst  into  tears. - 1  could 

not  sustain  the  picture  of  confinement  which  my 
fancy  had  drawn. — I  started  up  from  my  chair, 
and  calling  La  Fleur,  I  bid  him  bespeak  me  a 
remise,  and  have  it  ready  at  the  door  of  the  hotel 
by  nine  in  the  morning. 

— I’ll  go  directly,  said  I,  myself  to  Monsieur 
le  Due  de  Choiseul. 

La  Fleur  would  have  put  me  to  bed;  but  not 
willing  he  should  see  anything  upon  my  cheek 
which  would  cost  the  honest  fellow  a  heart-ache, 
I  told  him  I  would  go  to  bed  by  myself,  and  bid 
him  go  do  the  same. 


'  j 


OLIVER  GOLDSMITH 
1728-1774 

With  the  possible  exception  of  Charles 
Lamb,  no  English  writer  has  so  closely 
endeared  himself  to  his  readers  as  Oliver  Gold¬ 
smith.  Boswell  and  others  have  given  us  so  many 
personal  details  of  the  literary  men  of  the  period; 
the  playful  affection  of  the  massive  Dr.  Johnson 
for  his  irresponsible  Irish  friend,  and  the  tender 
humour  of  Dr.  Primrose,  have  combined  to  im¬ 
mortalize  his  irresistible  charm;  in  itself  so  far 
removed  from  the  typical  materialism  and  mental 
formality  of  his  age. 

Goldsmith  was  born  at  Pallas  in  Farnay,  Co. 
Longford;  and  his  reverend  father  was  little 
better  enabled  to  provide  for  a  large  family  than 
his  brother  of  Wakefield  himself. 

Oliver  seems  to  have  begun  life  by  playing  the 
flute;  and,  though  provided  by  the  generosity  of 
a  friend  with  some  school  and  university  education, 
suffered  considerably  in  youth  from  the  sneers  and 
tyranny  then  too  often  inflicted  upon  a  College 
sizar.  He  was  temporarily  sent  down  for  some, 
probably  innocent,  frolic  in  defiance  of  authority, 
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and  thus  acquired  an  early  taste  for  the  freedom  of 
the  open  road. 

But  by  1752  his  friend  and  patron  once  more 
intervened  to  secure  the  boy  some  kind  of  regular 
occupation;  and  settled  him  in  Edinburgh,  to 
study  medicine;  where,  said  Goldsmith,  “  I  may 
sit  down  and  laugh  at  the  world  and  at  myself, 
the  most  ridiculous  object  in  it  We  next  hear 
of  him  in  prison  for  debt  at  Newcastle;  on  the 
way  to  pursue  his  studies  in  Leyden;  where  he 
acquired  the  gambling  habit,  and  “  was  at  length 
stripped  of  every  shilling 

With  “  a  devout  reliance  on  Providence  ”,  and 
no  other  visible  means  of  support,  he  then  resumed 
the  profession  of  Tramp,  wandering  through 
France,  Italy  and  Germany,  as  a  “  travelling 
scholar  ”,  who  would  play  on  his  violin  in  a 
peasant’s  cottage,  or  dispute  with  monks  on  some 
philosophical  thesis,  for  lodging  and  food. 

He  landed  in  England  twelve  months  later  and 
became  an  usher  at  Peckham  Academy;  where  he 
was  “  hated  for  his  ugly  face  by  the  mistress, 
worried  by  the  boys  within ;  and  never  permitted 
to  stir  out,  to  seek  civility  abroad”.  Escaping 
from  such  intolerable  slavery,  to  become  shop- 
porter  in  a  chemist’s  of  Fish  Street  Hill;  he  was, 
luckily,  recognized  by  an  Edinburgh  fellow- 
student,  then  practising  in  London,  who  gener¬ 
ously  set  up  the  starving  youth  as  a  physician  near 
the  Temple;  where,  in  fact,  his  literary  career 
began. 
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Though  nearly  always  engaged  in  hack-work 
for  the  booksellers,  Goldsmith  now  generally  con¬ 
trived  to  avoid  actual  penury;  and  by  the  publica¬ 
tion  of  original  essays  and  poems  gradually 
secured  a  certain  fame  and  welcome  recognition 
from  the  critics;  which  carried  with  them,  what 
he  valued  more  than  money  or  even  praise,  friend¬ 
ship,  on  equal  terms  with  men  of  genius  and 
refinement. 

The  familiar  anecdote  of  Johnson’s  rescuing 
him  from  debt  by  a  quick  sale  of  The  Vicar  of 
Wakefield — and  then,  characteristically,  scolding 
his  landlady  for  bothering  about  her  rent — 
records  the  discovery  of  a  classic,  when  its  author 
was  thirty-eight. 

In  another  two  years  The  Good-natured  Man 
was  produced,  with  moderate  success,  at  Covent 
Garden;  followed,  in  1774,  by  She  Stoops  to 
Conquer. 

Goldsmith  made  his  name  as  a  poet;  and 
established  it  as  playwright  and  the  author  of 
one  short  novel ;  but  his  Citizen  of  the  W orld , 
or  Tetters  from  a  Chinese  Official  residing  in 
London  (1762),  survives  to  witness  the  humor¬ 
ous  philosophy  of  his  genial  reflections  on  man 
and  life;  while  even  the  tedious  compilations  by 
which  he  qualified  as  an  inhabitant  of  Grub  Street 
have  many  a  touch  of  his  graceful  style.  The  sharp 
retort  to  Dr.  Johnson  might  be  well  applied  to 
recall  some  quality,  we  can  even  welcome,  in  his 
History  of  the  Earth  and  Animated  Nature  :  “  Why, 
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sir,  this  not  so  easy  as  you  seem  to  think.  If 
you  were  to  make  little  fishes  talk,  they  would  talk 
like  whales.” 

Goldsmith  had  always  been  delicate,  and  his 
last  years  were  troubled  by  much  distressing  ill¬ 
ness.  He  died  of  fever,  at  the  age  of  forty-six. 


From  THE  VICAR  OF  WAKEFIELD 


THE  VICAR’S  VISITORS 

I  was  ever  of  opinion,  that  the  honest  man 
who  married  and  brought  up  a  large  family 
did  more  service  than  he  who  continued  single, 
and  only  talked  of  population.  From  this  motive, 
I  had  scarce  taken  orders  a  year  before  I  began 
to  think  seriously  of  matrimony,  and  chose  my 
wife,  as  she  did  her  wedding-gown,  not  for  a  fine 
glossy  surface,  but  for  such  qualities  as  would 
wear  well.  To  do  her  justice,  she  was  a  good- 
natured  notable  woman;  and,  as  for  breeding, 
there  were  few  country  ladies  who  could  shew 
more.  She  could  read  any  English  book  without 
much  spelling;  but  for  pickling,  preserving,  and 
cookery,  none  could  excel  her.  She  prided  herself 
also  upon  being  an  excellent  contriver  in  house¬ 
keeping;  though  I  could  never  find  that  we  grew 
richer  with  all  her  contrivances. 

However,  we  loved  each  other  tenderly,  and 
our  fondness  increased  as  we  grew  old.  There 
was,  in  fact,  nothing  that  could  make  us  angry 
with  the  world  or  each  other.  We  had  an  elegant 
house  situated  in  a  fine  country,  and  a  good  neigh¬ 
bourhood.  The  year  was  spent  in  a  moral  or  rural 
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amusement,  in  visiting  our  rich  neighbours,  and 
relieving  such  as  were  poor.  We  had  no  revolu¬ 
tions  to  fear,  nor  fatigues  to  undergo;  all  our 
adventures  were  by  the  fireside,  and  all  our  migra¬ 
tions  from  the  blue  bed  to  the  brown. 

As  we  lived  near  the  road,  we  often  had  the 
traveller  or  stranger  visit  us  to  taste  our  gooseberry 
wine,  for  which  we  had  great  reputation;  and  I 
profess,  with  the  veracity  of  an  historian,  that  I 
never  knew  one  of  them  find  fault  with  it.  Our 
cousins,  too,  even  to  the  fortieth  remove,  all  re¬ 
membered  their  affinity,  without  any  help  from 
the  heralds’  office,  and  came  very  frequently  to 
see  us.  Some  of  them  did  us  no  great  honour  by 
these  claims  of  kindred;  as  we  had  the  blind,  the 
maimed,  and  the  halt  amongst  the  number. 
However,  my  wife  always  insisted  that,  as  they 
were  the  same  flesh  and  blood ,  they  should  sit  with 
us  at  the  same  table.  So  that,  if  we  had  not  very 
rich,  we  generally  had  very  happy  friends  about 
us;  for  this  remark  will  hold  good  through  life, 
that  the  poorer  the  guest,  the  better  pleased  he 
ever  is  with  being  treated:  and  as  some  men  gaze 
with  admiration  at  the  colours  of  a  tulip,  or  the 
wing  of  a  butterfly,  so  I  was,  by  nature,  an  admirer 
of  happy  human  faces.  However,  when  anyone 
of  our  relations  was  found  to  be  a  person  of  very 
bad  character,  a  troublesome  guest,  or  one  we 
desired  to  get  rid  of,  upon  his  leaving  my  house 
I  ever  took  care  to  lend  him  a  riding-coat,  or  a 
pair  of  boots,  or  sometimes  an  horse  of  small  value, 
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and  I  always  had  the  satisfaction  of  finding  he 
never  came  back  to  return  them.  By  this  the 
house  was  cleared  of  such  as  we  did  not  like;  but 
never  was  the  family  of  Wakefield  known  to  turn 
the  traveller  or  the  poor  dependant  out  of  doors. 


A  PLAYFUL  REBUKE 

The  first  Sunday,  in  particular,  their  be¬ 
haviour  served  to  mortify  me.  I  had  desired 
my  girls  the  preceding  night  to  be  dressed  early 
the  next  day;  for  I  always  loved  to  be  at  church 
a  good  while  before  the  rest  of  the  congregation. 
They  punctually  obeyed  my  directions ;  but  when 
we  were  to  assemble  in  the  morning  at  breakfast, 
down  came  my  wife  and  daughters,  dressed  out 
in  all  their  former  splendour;  their  hair  plastered 
up  with  pomatum,  their  faces  patched  to  taste, 
their  trains  bundled  up  in  a  heap  behind,  and 
rustling  at  every  motion.  I  could  not  help  smiling 
at  their  vanity,  particularly  that  of  my  wife,  from 
whom  I  expected  more  discretion.  In  this  exig¬ 
ence,  therefore,  my  only  resource  was  to  order 
my  son,  with  an  important  air,  to  call  our  coach. 
The  girls  were  amazed  at  the  command;  but  I 
repeated  it  with  more  solemnity  than  before. 
“  Surely,  my  dear,  you  jest,”  cried  my  wife;  “  we 
can  walk  it  perfectly  well:  we  want  no  coach  to 
carry  us  now.” — “  You  mistake,  child,”  returned 
“  we  do  want  a  coach;  for  if  we  walk  to  church 
in  this  trim,  the  very  children  in  the  parish  will 
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hoot  after  us.” — “  Indeed,”  replied  my  wife,  “  I 
always  imagined  that  my  Charles  was  fond  of 
seeing  his  children  neat  and  handsome  about  him.” 
— “  You  may  be  as  neat  as  you  please,”  interrupted 
I,  “  and  I  shall  love  you  the  better  for  it;  but  all 
this  is  not  neatness,  but  frippery.  These  rufflings, 
and  pinkings,  and  patchings  will  only  make  us 
hated  by  all  the  wives  of  our  neighbours.  No, 
my  children,”  continued  I,  more  gravely,  “  those 
gowns  may  be  altered  into  something  of  a  plainer 
cut;  for  finery  is  very  unbecoming  in  us,  who  want 
the  means  of  decency.  I  do  not  know  whether 
such  flouncing  and  shredding  is  becoming  even 
in  the  rich,  if  we  consider,  upon  a  moderate  calcu¬ 
lation,  that  the  nakedness  of  the  indigent  world 
might  be  clothed  from  the  trimmings  of  the  vain.” 

This  remonstrance  had  the  proper  effect:  they 
went  with  great  composure,  that  very  instant,  to 
change  their  dress;  and  the  next  day  I  had  the 
satisfaction  of  finding  my  daughters,  at  their  own 
request,  employed  in  cutting  up  their  trains  into 
Sunday  waistcoats  for  Dick  and  Bill,  the  two  little 
ones;  and,  what  was  still  more  satisfactory,  the 
gowns  seemed  improved  by  this  curtailing. 


POLITE  CONVERSATION 

“all  that  I  know  of  the  matter,”  cried 
Miss  Skeggs,  “  is  this,  that  it  may  be  true 
or  may  not  be  true;  but  this  I  can  assure  your 
Ladyship,  that  the  whole  rout  was  in  amaze:  his 
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Lordship  turned  all  manner  of  colours,  my  Lady 
fell  into  a  sound,  but  Sir  Tomkyn,  drawing  his 
sword,  swore  he  was  hers  to  the  last  drop  of  his 
blood.” 

“  Well,”  replied  our  Peeress,  “  this  I  can  say, 
that  the  Duchess  never  told  me  a  syllable  of  the 
matter,  and  I  believe  her  Grace  would  keep 
nothing  a  secret  from  me.  This  you  may  depend 
upon  as  fact,  that  the  next  morning  my  Lord 
Duke  cried  out  three  times  to  his  valet-de- 
chambre,  Jernigan!  Jernigan!  Jernigan!  bring  me 
my  garters.” 

But  previously  I  should  have  mentioned  the 
very  impolite  behaviour  of  Mr.  Burchell,  who, 
during  this  discourse,  sat  with  his  face  turned  to 
the  fire,  and,  at  the  conclusion  of  every  sentence, 
would  cry  out  “  Fudge  !  ”  an  expression  which 
displeased  us  all,  and,  in  some  measure,  damped 
the  rising  spirit  of  the  conversation. 

“  Besides,  my  dear  Skeggs,”  continued  our 
Peeress,  “  there  is  nothing  of  this  in  the  copy  of 
verses  that  Dr.  Burdock  made  upon  the  occasion.” 
— “  Fudge!  ” 

“  I  am  surorised  at  that,”  cried  Miss  Skeggs; 
“  for  he  seldom  leaves  anything  out,  as  he  writes 
only  for  his  own  amusement.  But  can  your  Lady¬ 
ship  favour  me  with  a  sight  of  them? 

“  Fudge!  ” 

“  My  dear  creature,”  replied  our  Peeress,  “  do 
you  think  I  carry  such  things  about  me?  Though 
they  are  very  fine,  to  be  sure,  and  I  think  myself 
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something  of  a  judge — at  least  I  know  what  pleases 
myself.  Indeed,  I  was  ever  an  admirer  of  all  Dr. 
Burdock’s  little  pieces;  for,  except  what  he  does, 
and  our  dear  Countess  at  Hanover  Square,  there’s 
nothing  comes  out  but  the  most  lowest  stuff  in 
nature;  not  a  bit  of  high  life  among  them.” — 
“Fudge!” 

“  Your  Ladyship  should  except,”  says  the 
other,  “  your  own  things  in  the  Lady’s  Magazine 
I  hope  you’ll  say  there’s  nothing  low-lived  there? 
But  I  suppose  we  are  to  have  no  more  from  that 
quarter?  ” — “  Fudge!  ” 

“  Why,  my  dear,”  says  the  lady,  “  you  know 
my  reader  and  companion  has  left  me,  to  be 
married  to  Captain  Roach,  and  as  my  poor  eyes 
won’t  suffer  me  to  write  myself,  I  have  been  for 
some  time  looking  out  for  another.  A  proper 
person  is  no  easy  matter  to  find;  and,  to  be  sure, 
thirty  pounds  a  year  is  a  small  stipend  for  a  well- 
bred  girl  of  character,  that  can  read,  write,  and 
behave  in  company:  as  for  the  chits  about  town, 
there  is  no  bearing  them  about  one.” — “  Fudge!  ” 

“  That  I  know,”  cried  Miss  Skeggs,  “  by  ex¬ 
perience.  For  of  the  three  companions  I  had  this 
last  half  year,  one  of  them  refused  to  do  plain  work 
an  hour  in  the  day;  another  thought  twenty-five 
guineas  a  year  too  small  a  salary;  and  I  was 
obliged  to  send  away  the  third,  because  I  suspected 
an  intrigue  with  the  chaplain.  Virtue,  my  dear 
Lady  Blarney,  virtue  is  worth  any  price;  but 
where  is  that  to  be  found?  ” — “  Fudge!  ” 
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A  BROKEN  HEART 

“  my  children,  go  and  be  miserable  and 

VJ  infamous;  for  my  heart  is  broken  within 
me!  ” — “  Father,”  cried  my  son,  “  is  this  your 
fortitude?  ” — “  Fortitude,  child? — yes,  ye  shall 
see  I  have  fortitude!  Bring  me  my  pistols.  I’ll 
pursue  the  traitor — while  he  is  on  earth  I’ll  pursue 
him.  Old  as  I  am,  he  shall  find  I  can  sting  him 
yet.  The  villain — the  perfidious  villain!  ”  I  had 
by  this  time  reached  down  my  pistols,  when  my 
poor  wife,  whose  passions  were  not  so  strong  as 
mine,  caught  me  in  her  arms.  “  My  dearest, 
dearest  husband!  ”  cried  she,  “  the  Bible  is  the 
only  weapon  that  is  fit  for  your  old  hands  now. 
Open  that,  my  love,  and  read  our  anguish  into 
patience,  for  she  has  vilely  deceived  us.” — “  In¬ 
deed,  sir,”  resumed  my  son,  after  a  pause,  “  your 
rage  is  too  violent  and  unbecoming.  You  should 
be  my  mother’s  comforter,  and  you  increase  her 
pain.  It  ill  suited  you  and  your  reverend  char¬ 
acter  thus  to  curse  your  greatest  enemy:  you 
should  not  have  cursed  him,  villain  as  he  is.” — 
“  I  did  not  curse  him,  child,  did  I?  ” — “  Indeed, 
sir,  you  did;  you  cursed  him  twice.” — “  Then 
may  Heaven  forgive  me  and  him  if  I  did !  And 
now,  my  son,  I  see  it  was  more  than  human 
benevolence  that  first  taught  us  to  bless  our 
enemies:  Blessed  be  His  holy  name  for  all  the 
good  He  hath  given,  and  for  all  that  He  hath 
taken  away.  But  it  is  not — it  is  not  a  small 
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distress  that  can  wring  tears  from  these  old  eyes,  that 
have  not  wept  for  so  many  years.  My  child!  to 

undo  my  darling! — May  confusion  seize - 

Heaven  forgive  me!  what  am  I  about  to  say! — 
you  may  remember,  my  love,  how  good  she  was, 
and  how  charming:  till  this  vile  moment  all  her 
care  was  to  make  us  happy.  Had  she  but  died! 
But  she  is  gone,  the  honour  of  our  family  con¬ 
taminated,  and  I  must  look  out  for  happiness  in 
other  worlds  than  here.  But,  my  child,  you  saw 
them  go  off :  perhaps  he  forced  her  away?  If  he 
forced  her,  she  may  yet  be  innocent.” — “  Ah,  no, 
sir,”  cried  the  child;  “he  only  kissed  her,  and 
called  her  his  angel,  and  she  wept  very  much, 
and  leaned  upon  his  arm,  and  they  drove  off  very 
fast.” — “  She’s  an  ungrateful  creature,”  cried^my 
wife,  who  could  scarcely  speak  for  weeping,  “  to 
use  us  thus.  She  never  had  the  least  constraint 
put  upon  her  affections.  The  vile  strumpet  has 
basely  deserted  her  parents  without  any  provoca¬ 
tion,  thus  to  bring  your  gray  hairs  to  the  grave; 
and  I  must  shortly  follow.  .  .  .  Never  shall  that 
vilest  stain  of  our  family  again  darken  these  harm¬ 
less  doors.  I  will  never  call  her  daughter  more. 
No,  let  the  strumpet  live  with  her  vile  seducer: 
she  may  bring  us  to  shame,  but  she  shall  never 
more  deceive  us.” 

“  Wife,”  said  I,  “  do  not  talk  thus  hardly:  my 
detestation  of  her  guilt  is  as  great  as  yours;  but 
ever  shall  this  house  and  this  heart  be  open  to  a 
poor  returning  repentant  sinner.  The  sooner  she 
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returns  from  her  transgressions,  the  more  welcome 
shall  she  be  to  me.  For  the  first  time  the  very 
best  may  err;  art  may  persuade,  and  novelty 
spread  out  its  charm.  The  first  fault  is  the  child 
of  simplicity,  but  every  other,  the  offspring  of 
guilt.  Yes,  the  wretched  creature  shall  be  wel¬ 
comed  to  this  heart  and  this  house,  though  stained 
with  ten  thousand  vices.  I  will  again  hearken  to 
the  music  of  her  voice,  again  will  I  hang  fondly  on 
her  bosom,  if  I  find  but  repentance  there.  My 
son,  bring  hither  my  Bible  and  my  staff:  I  will 
pursue  her,  wherever  she  is;  and  though  I  cannot 
save  her  from  shame,  I  may  prevent  the  continu¬ 
ance  of  iniquity.” 
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Pamela  :  or,  Virtue  Rewarded.  [In  a  series  of  familiar 
letters  from  a  beautiful  young  damsel  to  her  parents. 
Now  first  published  in  order  to  cultivate  the  principles 
of  virtue  and  religion  in  the  minds  of  the  youth  of  both 
sexes.  (A  narrative  which  has  its  foundation  in  truth 
and  nature;  and  at  the  same  time  that  it  agreeably 
entertains,  by  a  variety  of  curious  and  affecting  incidents, 
is  entirely  divested  of  all  those  images,  which,  in  too 
many  pieces  calculated  for  amusement  only,  tend  to 
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Pamela  :  or.  Virtue  Rewarded.  [In  a  series  of  familiar 

letters  from  a  beautiful  young  damsel  to  her  parents; 
and  afterwards  in  her  exalted  condition,  between  her 
and  persons  of  Figure  and  Quality,  upon  the  most 
important  and  entertaining  subjects  in  genteel  life. 
The  third  and  fourth  volumes.  Published  in  order  to 
cultivate  the  principles  of  virtue  and  religion  in  the 
minds  of  the  youth  of  both  sexes.  By  the  Editor  of 
the  two  first.]  1742. 

Clarissa',  or,  the  History  of  a  Young  Lady:  compre¬ 
hending  the  most  important  concerns  of  Private  Life. 
And  particularly  shewing  the  distresses  that  may  attend 
the  Misconduct  both  of  parents  and  children,  in  relation 
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to  Marriage.  Published  by  the  Editor  of  Pamela. 
7  vols.  1748. 

[“  A  series  of  letters  .  .  .  between  two  young  ladies 
of  virtue  and  honour,  bearing  an  inviolable  friendship 
for  each  other,  and  writing  upon  the  most  interest¬ 
ing  subjects:  And  Between  two  gentlemen  of  free 
lives;  one  of  them  glorying  in  his  talents  for  stratagem 
and  invention,  and  communicating  to  the  other  in 
confidence,  all  the  secret  purposes  of  an  intriguing  head, 
and  resolute  heart.” 

One  of  the  Principal  Views  of  the  Publication,  is 

“  To  caution  parents  against  the  undue  exertion  of 
their  natural  authority  over  their  children,  in  the  great 
order  of  marriage: 

“  And  children  against  preferring  a  man  of  pleasure 
to  a  man  of  probity,  upon  that  dangerous,  but  too 
commonly  received  notion,  that  a  reformed  rake 
makes  the  best  husband.” 

There  follows  “  A  brief  account  of  the  principal 
characters  throughout  the  work.”] 

The  History  of  Sir  Charles  Grandison :  in  a  series  of 
Letters,  published  from  the  originals,  By  the  Editor  of 
Pamela  and  Clarissa.  7  vols.  1754.  [With  Preface 
and  “Names  of  the  Principal  Persons”,  grouped  as 
“Men:  Women:  Italians”.] 

HENRY  FIELDING 

An  Apology  for  the  Life  of  Mrs.  Shame  la  Andrews.  In 
which  the  many  notorious  falsehoods  and  misrepresenta¬ 
tions  of  a  book  called  Pamela  are  exposed  and  refuted; 
and  all  the  matchless  art  of  that  young  politician,  set  in 
a  true  and  just  light.  Together  with  a  full  account  of 
all  that  passed  between  her  and  parson  Arthur  Williams; 
whose  character  is  represented  in  a  manner  something 
different  from  that  which  he  bears  in  Pamela.  The 
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whole  being  exact  copies  of  authentick  papers  delivered 
to  the  Editor.  Necessary  to  be  had  in  all  families.  By 
Mr.  Conney  Keyber.  1741. 

[A  close,  burlesque,  imitation  of  Pamelas  in  letters 
supposed  to  be  those  she  really  wrote  to  her  mother, 
disclosing  her  vicious  cunning.  Though  never  formally 
acknowledged  by  Fielding  it  was  almost  certainly 
written  by  him.  See  the  reprint  of  Shamela,  edited 
by  Brimley  Johnson,  for  the  Goldson  Cockerell  Press. 
1926.] 

The  History  of  the  Adventures  of  Joseph  Andrews,  and  his 
friend  Mr.  Abraham  Adams.  Written  in  imitation 
of  the  manner  of  Cervantes,  author  of  Don  Quixote. 
2  vols.  1742. 

The  Life  of  Mr.  Jonathan  Wild  the  Great.  Being 
Vol.  III.  of  Miscellanies  by  Henry  Fielding,  Esq. 

1 743.  [Vol.  I.  contains  Poems  and  Essays;  Vol.  II. 
Plays  and  “  A  Journey  from  this  World  to  the  Next.  ”] 
The  History  of  Tom  Jones,  a  Foundling.  By  Henry  Field¬ 
ing,  Esq.  4  vols.  1749. 

Amelia'.  By  Henry  Fielding,  Esq.  4  vols.  1752. 

Also 

Plays:  Love  in  Several  Masques,  1728.  The  Temple 
Beau,  1730.  The  Author’s  Farce  and  Pleasures  of  the 
Town,  1730.  The  Coffee-House  Politicians  or  the 
Justice  caught  in  his  own  Trap,  1730.  Tom  Thumb, 
a  tragedy,  1731.  The  Grub  Street  Opera,  1731.  The 
Letter-writers,  or  a  New  Way  to  keep  a  Wife  at  Home, 

1 731.  The  Lottery,  1732.  The  Modern  Husband, 

1732.  The  Covent  Garden  Tragedy,  1732.  The 
Debauchees  or  the  Jesuit  Caught,  I732*  The  Miser, 

1733.  Deborah,  or  a  Wife  for  you  all,  J733*.  The 
Intriguing  Chambermaid,  1734-  Don  Quixote  in  Eng¬ 
land,  1734.  An  Old  Man  taught  Wisdom  or  the 
Virgin  unmasked,  1735.  The  Universal  Gallant  or 
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The  Different  Husbands,  1735.  Pasquin,  1736. 
The  Historical  Register,  1737.  Eurydice,  1737. 
Eurydice  Hiss’d  or  a  Word  to  the  Wise,  1737.  Tumble- 
Down  Dick,  1737.  Miss  Lucy  in  Town,  1742.  The 
Wedding  Day,  1743. 

The  Opposition ,  a  Vision.  1 74 1  • 

The  Crisis,  a  Sermon  on  Rev.  xiv.  9,  1  o,  1 1 .  1 74 1  • 

A  Full  Vindication  of  the  Duchess  of  Marlborough.  1743- 
A  True  State  of  the  Case  of  Bosavern  Penlez.  1749. 

An  Enquiry  into  the  Cause  of  the  late  Increase  of  Robbers. 

1751. 

Interposition  of  Providence  in  the  detection  and  Punishment 
of  Murder.  1 7  5  2. 

Proposals  for  making  an  Effectual  Provision  for  the  Poor. 

1753- 

A  Clear  State  of  the  Case  of  Elizabeth  Canning.  1753. 

A  Journal  of  a  Voyage  to  Lisbon.  1755. 

Articles  in  The  Champion.  1 7 39>  I74°- 
The  True  Patriot  (Weekly).  1745-46. 

The  Jacobite's  Journal.  1747, ’48. 

The  Covent  Garden  Journal  17  52. 

TOBIAS  SMOLLETT 

The  Adventures  of  Roderick  Random.  [Anon.]  2  vols. 

I748-  .... 

The  Adventures  of  Peregrine  Pickle  :  in  which  are  in¬ 
cluded,  Memoirs  of  a  Lady  of  Quality.  [Anon.]  4  vols. 
1751.  [The  Lady  of  Quality — Lady  Frail — was  a 
“  Lady  Vane  ”,  renowned  for  her  beauty  and  intrigues. 
It  provoked  controversy  expressed  in  several  tracts.] 

The  Adventures  of  Ferdinand  Count  Fathom.  By  the 
Author  of  Roderick  Random.  2  vols.  1753. 

The  Adventures  of  Sir  Launcelot  Greaves.  By  the  Author 
of  Roderick  Random.  2  vols.  1762. 

The  Expedition  of  Humphry  Clinker.  By  the  Author  of 
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Roderick  Random.  3  vols.  1771.  [In  some  copies 
Vol.  I.  is  dated  1671.] 

The  History  and  Adventures  of  an  Atom.  [A  non.]  In 
2  vols.  1769  [written  in  1749]-  [A  savage  and  coarse 
attack  upon  the  author’s  personal  and  political  enemies, 
in  the  form  of  an  account  of  the  customs  of  Japan;  not 
properly  a  novel.] 

Also 

A  Complete  History  of  England.  4  vols.  1757-60.  [This 
ends  with  the  “Treaty  of  Aix-la-Chapelle  ;  and  5 
vols,  “  from  the  Revolution  to  the  Death  of  George  II.  , 
were  issued  in  1 7^9*3 

Travels  through  France  and  Italy.  2  vols.  1766. 

Present  State  of  all  Nations.  8  vols.  . 

With  Poems  and  Plays,  collected  in  1777;  translations  ot 
Don  Quixote ,  Gil  Bias,  Voltaire  s  11  orks,  etc. 


LAURENCE  STERNE 

The  Life  and  Opinions  of  Tristram  Shandy,  Gentleman. 
[Anon.]  Vols.  I.  and  II.,  1 760  [no  place  or  publisher’s 
name  given.  There  had  been  an  issue  from  York  in 
1759]:  Vol.  Iir*  and  Vol.  IV.— with  a  frontispiece 
after  Hogarth— London,  1761:  Vols.  V.  and  VI., 
1762:  Vols.  VII.  and  VIII.,  1765:  Vol.  IX.,  1767. 
[Vol.  V.  is  Dedicated  to  Rt.  Hon.  John,  Lord  Viscount 
Spencer:  Vol.  IX.  “To  a  Great  Man  .] 

A  Sentimental  Journey  through  France  and  Italy.  By  Mr. 
Yorick.  2  vols.  1768. 

Also 

Sermons  of  Mr.  Torick.  Vols.  I.  and  II.  [1760]:  Vols. 
III.  and  IV.,  1766  :  Vols.  V.,  VI.,  VII.,  1769. 
Sermon  for  a  Charity  School,  1747.  Sermon  on  Con¬ 
science,  175®*  An  Assize  Sermon,  175^* 

The  History  of  a  Warm  Watchcoat.  1769. 
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OLIVER  GOLDSMITH 

The  Vicar  of  Wakefield :  A  Tale,  supposed  to  be  written 
by  himself.  2  vols.  1766. 

Also 

The  Good-Natured  Man,  a  comedy.  1768. 

She  Stoops  to  Conquer ,  or  The  Mistakes  of  a  Night.  1774- 

Poems 

The  Traveller.  1 7^5* 

The  Deserted  Village.  1770. 

T hrenodia  Augustalis.  1772. 

Retaliation.  1774. 

The  Captivity,  an  Oratorio.  1836  [written  1764]. 
Miscellaneous 

An  Enquiry  into  the  present  State  of  Polite  Learning  in 
Europe.  1 759. 

The  Bee\  being  essays  on  the  most  interesting  subjects. 
1 759- 

The  Mystery  Revealed,  containing  a  series  of  transactions 
and  authentic  memorials  respecting  the  supposed  Cock 
Lane  Ghost.  1742. 

The  Citizen  of  the  World,  or  Letters  from  a  Chinese  Philo¬ 
sopher  residing  in  London,  to  his  friends  in  the  East. 
2  vols.  1762. 

Life  of  Richard  Nash,  of  Bath,  Esq.  1762. 

A  History  of  England,  in  a  series  of  Letters,  from  a  Noble¬ 
man  to  his  Son.  2  vols.  1764. 

The  Roman  History  from  the  foundation  of  the  City  of 
Rome  to  the  destruction  of  the  Roman  Empire.  2  vols. 

1769. 

The  Life  of  Thomas  Parnell.  1770. 

The  Life  of  Henry  St.  John,  Lord  Viscount  Bolingbroke. 

1770. 
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The  History  of  England  from  the  Earliest  Times  to  the 
Death  of  George  II.  4  vols.  1 774* 

The  Grecian  History  from  the  Earliest  State  to  the  Death 
of  Alexander  the  Great.  2  vols.  1774- 
An  History  of  the  Earth  and  Animated  Nature.  8  vols. 

1774.  •  • 

A  Survey  of  Experimental  Philosophy  considered  in  its 
present  State  of  Improvement.  2  vols.  1776. 
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OTHER  WRITERS 

The  mass  of  fiction  produced  immediately  after  the 
modern  novel  had  been  discovered  and  perfected  would 
clearly  have  come  into  being,  though  with  less  rapidity 
and  ease,  if  the  success  of  Richardson  and  Fielding  had 
not  tempted  the  profession  to  activity  in  the  new  field. 
The  trend  of  writing  had  been  steadily  towards  such 
work,  and  its  form  had  been  gradually  evolving — indepen¬ 
dently  of  the  masters.  It  met  the  taste  and  the  needs  of 
the  age. 

It  is  scarcely  possible  or  desirable  to  summarize  so  vast 
an  output,  or  trace  the  developments  therein  revealed; 
but  a  few  names,  not  actually  supreme,  stand  out;  and  a 
certain  grouping  of  extensions  or  inventions  in  special  type 
emerge. 

For  what  may  be  called  personal  reasons,  Sarah 
F ielding(i  7 1  o— 1 768)  stands  obviously  near  “the  Great” ; 
not  only  as  Henry’s  sister  and  admiring  intimate  of  Rich¬ 
ardson;  but  because  David  Simple  follows  immediately 
their  first  novels,  before  either  had  produced  a  second,  thus 
emphatically  a  pioneer.  Curiously  enough,  moreover,  it 
struck  a  line  of  character-analysis,  sentimentalized  from 
Pamela,  which  public  taste  was  learning  to  prefer  over 
crowded  adventure  plots. 

Sarah  wrote  for  money  and  apologized  for  her  sex. 
But  her  scholarship  was  respectable,  her  imagination 
industrious;  and  she  used  two  side-lines  rather  surprisingly 
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independent.  In  the  almost  forgotten  Cleopatra  and 
Octavia  she  applies  the  fictitious  diary,  or  autobiography, 
form  to  historical  characters,  boldly  expressed  in  eighteenth- 
century  mode  of  thought. 

The  Governess  is  an  entirely  delightful  school-story, 
half  a  century  before  Miss  Edgeworth,  which  is  very  life¬ 
like — intentionally  gay  and  unintentionally  comic. 

The  Remarkable  and  Surprising  Adventures  of  David 
Simple :  containing  an  account  of  his  travels  through 
the  cities  of  London  and  Westminster,  in  the  search 
of  a  real  friend.  By  a  Lady.  2  vols.  1 744. 

[. Advertisement  to  the  Reader:  stating  that  “  the 
following  Moral  Romance  is  the  work  of  a  Woman, 
and  her  first  essay.  .  .  .  Perhaps  the  best  excuse  that 
can  be  made  for  a  woman’s  venturing  to  write  at  all,  is 
that  which  really  produced  this  book:  distress  in  her 
circumstances,  which  she  could  not  so  well  remove  by 
any  other  means  in  her  power.”] 

The  Governess :  or  The  Little  Academy.  Calculated  for 
the  entertainment  and  Instruction  of  young  ladies  in 
their  education.  By  the  author  of  David  Simple. 
2nd  Edition.  1749. 

[Dedd  to  the  Hon.  Mrs.  Poyntz  “  who,  tho’  bred 
in  a  Court  ...  no  sooner  became  a  wife  than 
she  turned  her  thoughts  to  all  the  domestic  duties  that 
situation  requires,  and  made  the  maternal  care  of  her 
family  her  first  and  chief  study  ”.  Mrs.  P.  is  used 
throughout  as  “  a  great  living  pattern  ”,  or  “  prevalent 
example  ...  of  the  lessons  taught  ”. 

Preface  to  “  my  young  readers  ”,  with  pretty  tales 
to  enforce  its  advice. 

This  quaint  tale  of  a  “  gentlewoman  whose  name 
was  Teacham ,”  and  the  “  nine  young  ladies  of  whom 
the  eldest  was  but  fourteen  ”,  includes  a  number  of 
amusing,  or  solemn,  episodes,  for  edification;  centring 
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about  the  virtues  of  “Miss  Jenny  Peace”,  whose 
“  name  and  story  ”  served  as  a  “  bright  example  ”  for 
all  time,  which  “  any  girl,  found  to  harbour  in  her 
breast  a  rising  passion  ”,  was  soon  subdued  by  the  desire 
to  emulate. 

Here  are  “  Dialogues,  Scenes,  Character  -  sketches, 
and  a  Tale  of  Giants”;  excellently  conceived  to 
entertain.] 

The  Lives  of  Cleopatra  and  Octavia,  By  the  author  of 
David  Simple.  4to.  1757.  Published  by  Subscription. 

[Dedd  to  The  Countess  of  Pomfret.  These  lives 
“  form,  perhaps,  the  strongest  contrast  of  any  ladies 
celebrated  in  History.  .  .  .  Cleopatra  presents  .  .  . 
the  abandoned  consequences,  and  the  fatal  catastrophe, 

of  an  haughty,  false,  and  intriguing  woman.  .  .  .  The 

amiable  and  gentle  Octavia — gives  us  an  example  of 
all  those  graces  and  embellishments  worthy  the  most 
refined  female  character.” 

Introduction.  Contains  an  interesting  plea  for  the 
merits  of  such  “  histories  ”  over  “  the  taste  of  becoming 
acquainted  with  the  various  and  surprising  incidents  of 
Mankind  ”,  through  “  our  insatiable  curiosity  for  novels 
or  romances  ” ;  where  “  fictitious  characters  ^  are 
drawn  “  into  a  real  existence;  and  thus,  pleasingly 
deluded  we  find  ourselves  as  warmly  interested  and 
deeply  affected  by  tne  imaginary  scenes  ...  as  if  they 

were  real  ”.  . 

Such  “  false  coin  is  calculated  to  deceive  ,  whilst 
histories,  “  like  current  gold,  are  of  intrinsic  value  ”. 

The  author  accounts  for  her  “  interview  with  these 
heroines  ”  by  the  assistance  of  an  Eastern  Sorcerer  or 
Magician  “  who  conveyed  her  to  the  realms  of  Pluto  ”. 
These  lives  are  written  as  autobiographies.] 

The  History  of  the  Countess  of  Dellwyn.  2  vols.  1 759. 
[Once  more  written  to  “  display  the  natural  tendency 
of  virtue  towards  the  attainment  of  happiness  . 
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Characters  not  drawn  from  individual  persons.  The 
lengthy  preface  discusses  many  questions  of  art  and 
morality,  judiciously  illustrated  from  the  classics.] 

The  History  of  Ophelia  by  Miss  Fielding.  2  vols.  1785. 
[“  As  well  calculated  for  instruction  as  amusement.”] 

The  best-known,  and  perhaps  most  successful,  direct 
promoter  of  Richardson  -  sentiment  was  Henry  Mac¬ 
kenzie  (1745—1831)  ;  whom  other  influences  from 
abroad  helped  to  achieve  the  crown  of  tears:  revealing 
a  thin  male  form  of  the  Grace  of  Sensibility  which  Fanny 
Burney  was  destined  to  perfect  (as  later  disciples  of  Rous¬ 
seau  diverted  the  stream  by  advocating  a  return  to  the 
Simple  Life):  and  actually  heralded  a  second  Birth  of 
Romance. 

Mackenzie  makes  little  or  no  attempt  at  a  plot,  going 
back  to  the  old,  loosely  jointed,  narrative  of  chance 
encounters,  but,  for  all  their  swooning,  his  people  are 
somehow  alive — because  natural  and  true. 

His  later  Julia  de  Rouhigne  applies  sentiment  to  an 
appeal  for  kindlier  treatment  of  slaves. 

The  Man  of  Feeling.  [By  Hy.  Mackenzie.]  1771. 

[ Introduction .  “  A  bundle  of  little  episodes,  put  together 

without  art,  and  of  no  importance  on  the  whole.”] 
Man  of  the  World.  1773.  [Intended  as  extreme  con¬ 
trast  to  Man  of  Feeling ,  but  complicated  and  long.] 
Julia  de  Rouhigne.  1 777.  [A  pathetic  novel,  written 
in  letters,  but  the  extremes  of  melancholy  are  morbid.] 

Actually  the  first  English  novel  of  purpose — The  Fool 
of  Quality ,  or  The  History  of  Henry,  Earl  of  Morland  ”, 
by  Henry  Brooke  (in  5  vols.  1767) — was  itself  a  fine 
expression  of  Rousseauism.  The  hero  has  been  described 
as  an  eccentric  mixture  of  John  B uncle  and  Sir  Charles 
Grandison:  its  plot  is  hopelessly  chaotic.  But  Brooke  had 
an  admirable  style,  an  attractive  mysticism,  and  the  enthus¬ 
iasm  of  a  reformer,  with  really  noble  and  progressive  ideas. 
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One  form  of  super-sentiment  was  expressed  by  the 
prolific  Frances  Sheridan,  the  playwright’s  mother,  in 
Sidney  Biddulph,  1756  and  ’67,  “whose  troubles  arose 
from  obeying  her  mother 

“  I  do  not  know  ”  said  Dr.  Johnson,  “  whether  you 
have  the  right,  on  moral  grounds,  to  make  your  readers 
suffer  so  much  and  the  virtuous  heroine  is  undoubtedly 
too  unlucky,  and  too  persistently  ill-treated,  for  modern 
taste. 

Robert  Bage  (1728-1801),  paper-maker  and  Radical, 
also  preached  Rousseau  and  the  Rights  of  Man.  He  is 
often  amusing  and,  at  his  best,  achieves  keen  satire. .  But 
zeal  for  propaganda  greatly  weakened  the  power  of  his  art. 
Novelists  had  not  yet  learned  to  express  their  ideas  by 
drama. 

Mount  Henneth.  1781.  [The  liveliest  of  his  tales, 
written  in  Letters;  which  he  himself  reviews,  in  a 
witty  Preface.] 

Barham  Downs.  1784. 

The  Fair  Syrian.  1787. 

James  Wallace.  1788. 

Man  as  he  Is.  1 792.  [Actually  a  better  book  than  the 
more  famous  Hermsprong.  The  hero  has  less  of  Grandi- 
son  in  him,  and  the  heroine  is  more  human.]  ^ 

Hermsprong,  or  Man  as  he  is  not.  1796-  [A  **  natural 
man  ;  superior  to  the  average  civilized  specimen.] 

At  least  among  those  writers  standing  a  little  above  the 
crowd,  we  now  find  a  growing  tendency  to  replace,  or 
support,  the  teachings  of  private  morality,  by  strong  appeals 
for  some  political  scheme  or  new  theory  of  ethics:  an 
advance  form  of  propaganda-publicity. 

James  Boswell’s  Dorando,  a  Spanish  Tale  (1767)  has 
the  even  narrower  application  to  a  single  person  or  episode 
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— the  once-famous  “  Douglas  Case  ”,  of  which  he  closely 
follows  the  facts  thinly  veiled  by  allegory. 

The  jovial  Thomas  Amory,  a  “  bright  freethinker  ”, 
assures  us  that  John  Buncle  (1756-66)  was  intended  “  to 
serve  the  interests  of  truth,  liberty,  and  interest”;  and 
that  amazing  Bluebeard  was,  indeed,  a  very  intolerant 
Unitarian.  Having  left  home,  “  to  see  if  he  could  find 
another  good  country  girl  for  a  wife  and  get  a  little  more 
money  ”,  he  marries  and  buries  some  six  or  seven,  enter¬ 
taining  us  by  the  way  with  his  vast  capacity  for  food  and 
drink,  his  out-of-the-way  knowledge,  and  an  unconquer¬ 
able  zest  for  life.  It  is  not  great  literature,  it  breaks  all 
the  rules,  and  has  no  significance  for  the  critical  historian. 
It  lives  only  by  eccentricity  and  good  humour. 

The  Life  of  John  Buncle ,  Esq. :  containing  various  observa¬ 
tions  and  reflections,  made  in  several  parts  of  the  world; 
and  many  extraordinary  relations.  Vol.  I.,  1756  > 
Vol.  II.  1766. 

[Most  humbly  dedicated  to  The  Criticks.  Vol.  I. 
contains  “  A  Preface  by  way  of  Dedication  ”,  stating 
that  the  “  intention  ”  of  the  book  is  “  to  serve  the 
interests  of  truth,  liberty,  and  religion,  and  to  advance 
useful  learning”:  that  the  “strange  things”  herein 
are  “  strictly  true  ” :  that  the  author  has  “  always  kept 
company  with  the  polite,  the  lively,  the  rational,  and  the 
brightest  freethinkers  of  this  age.  .  .  may  it  be  written 
on  my  stone, — 

Here  lies  an  odd  man.” 

Vol.  II.  contains  a  brief  Advertisement  which  de¬ 
scribes  the  book  as  “  chiefly  a  farther  vindication  of 
myself.  ...  I  write  with  modesty  and  I  purpose  to 
do  good.”] 

Richard  Graves  (1715-1804)  was  a  clergyman  who 
ridiculed  the  intrusion  of  the  laity  into  spiritual  functions, 
and  burlesqued  Methodist  preachers.  His  Spiritual 
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Quixote  (1772)  was  criticised  for  its  severity;  but  we  can 
now  enjoy  its  humour  without  remorse. 

On  the  verge  of  ninety,  Graves  is  described  as  an 
“  amiable,  well-read,  and  lively  old  man  ”.  He  made  the 
tours  described  in  his  book,  which  thus  preserves  some 
interesting  details  of  country  life,  and  produced  a  goodly 
number  of  lively  prose  volumes — on  Politeness,  Wayside 
Amusements,  and  the  Aspiring  Plebeian. 

The  Spiritual  Quixote ,  or  The  Summer’s  Ramble  of  Mr. 
Geoffry  Wildgoose.  A  Comic  Romance  [by  Rev. 
Richard  Graves].  3  vols.  1773. 

The  earlier  attack  on  slavery  of  Robert  Paltock. 
(1697-1767),  in  his  Peter  Wilkins ,  1751,  was  far  in 
advance  of  the  age.  He  desired  to  abolish  the  institution 
which  his  contemporaries,  as  Defoe  had  earlier  advocated, 
only  sought  to  render  more  humane. 

In  subject  and  atmosphere,  however, — though  not  in 
form, — Peter  Wilkins  achieved  a  return  to  pure  romance 
which,  being  designed  to  conceive  of  an  ideal  world,  natur¬ 
ally  includes  some  of  the  new  ideas  gradually  coming  to 
influence  thought.  In  an  unknown,  fertile,  country  some¬ 
where  near  the  South  Pole  the  hero  discovers  the  heroine, 
Youwarkee;  who  belongs  to  a  race  winged  with 
44  graundees  ”,  or  cases  of  their  own  skin,  by  expanding 
which  they  can  rival  the  birds  of  the  air.  She  proves 
thoroughly  attractive  as  wife  and  mother;  fitting  centre 
to  a  charming  tale  of  simple  wonder  and  curiosity,  un¬ 
spoiled  by  any  satire  or  moral  purpose,  though  at  times  a 
little  over-precise  in  convincing  detail  after  the  manner  of 
Defoe,  clouding  imagination  by  devices  to  resemble  fact. 

The  Life  and  Adventures  of  Peter  Wilkins,  a  Cornish  Man: 
Relating  particularly,  his  shipwreck  near  the  South 
Pole;  hiswonderful  passage  thro’  a  subterraneous  Cavern 
into  a  kind  of  new  world;  his  meeting  there  with  a 
Gawry  or  flying  woman,  whose  life  he  preserv’d  and 
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afterwards  married  her;  his  extraordinary  conveyance 
to  the  country  of  Glums  and  Gawrys,  or  men  and 
women  that  fly.  Likewise  a  description  of  this  strange 
country,  with  the  laws,  customs,  and  manners  of  its 
inhabitants,  and  the  author’s  remarkable  transactions 
among  them. 

Taken  from  his  own  mouth,  in  his  passage  to  Eng¬ 
land,  from  off  Cape  Horn  in  America,  in  the  ship 
Hector. 

With  an  Introduction,  giving  an  account  of  the 
surprising  manner  of  his  coming  on  board  that  vessel, 
and  his  death  on  his  landing  at  Plymouth  in  the  year 
1739. 

Illustrated  with  several  cuts,  clearly  and  distinctly 
representing  the  structure  and  mechanism  of  the  wings 
of  the  Glums  and  the  Gawrys,  and  the  manner  in  which 
they  use  them  either  to  swim  or  fly. 

By  R.  S.  [Robert  Paltock],  a  passenger  in  the  Hector. 
2  vols.  1 75 1  - 

The  tale  received  but  slight  recognition;  and  one  need 
not  presume  that  anything  beyond  coincidence  led 
Charlotte  Lennox  to  publish  her  Female  Quixote  (1752) 
within  the  year.  This  once  popular,  and  fairly  amusing, 
satire  of  heroic  romance  was  directed  towards  the  old 
Scuderi  type.  The  heroine  Arabella,  like  many  before 
and  after  her,  had  read  herself  into  believing  that  every 
well-dressed,  handsome  gentleman  she  met  had  designs 
upon  her  virtue;  and  never  discovered  the  delusion  until 
convinced  by  a  44  pious  and  learned  doctor  ,  introduced 
into  the  last  chapter  for  that  end. 

Among  the  more  direct  imitators  of  the  pioneers  we 
may  mention:  the  industrious  Richard  Cumberland 
(1732-1811),  author  of  many  plays,  some  translations,  a 
late  imitation  of  the  Spectator,  and  two  novels.  Henry  is 
generally  considered  his  best  work  and  was  closely  modelled 
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on  Fielding,  though  with  some  idea  of  bringing  the 
manners  up  to  date:  a  lifeless  production  because  made 
entirely  from  books. 

Dr.  John  Moore  (1729-1802),  playwright  and  army- 
doctor,  copied  Smollett,  who  had  been  a  personal  friend, 
with  equal  fidelity,  in  the  frankly  picaresque  Z eluco\  a 
depraved  Sicilian  who  starts  life  by  squeezing  a  pet  sparrow 
to  death,  and,  after  a  supremely  selfish  career,  is  killed  in 
a  duel.  Though  well-written,  and  a  spirited  picture  of 
low  life,  it  has  little  characterization,  and  such  depths  of 
villainy  prove  monotonous  and  unreal. 

Z eluco.  Various  views  of  Human  Nature;  taken  from 
life  and  manners,  foreign  and  domestic.  2  vols.  1786. 
[The  author  precedes  his  tale  by  a  warning  :  “  Tracing 
the  windings  of  vice  and  delineating  the  disgusting 
features  of  villainy  are  unpleasant  tasks,  and  some  people 
cannot  bear  to  contemplate  such  a  picture.  It  is  fair 
therefore  to  warn  readers  of  this  turn  of  mind  not  to 
peruse  the  story  of  Zeluco.”] 

Edward.  Various  views  of  human  nature;  taken  from 
life  and  manners,  chiefly  in  England.  2  vols.  179^- 
[Here  Dr.  Moore  endeavoured,  with  less  success,  to 
paint  a  Good  Man  and  “  illustrate  the  amiable  sides  of 
life  ”.] 

Finally,  there  appeared,  during  this  period,  a  few  so- 
called  “  Gothic  Romances  ”,  forming  a  “  School  of 
Terror”;  scarcely  following  any  main  line  of  novel- 
development,  which  practically  died  out  with  the  century; 
originated  by  Horace  Walpole,  most  ably  practised  by 
Mrs.  Radcliffe. 

The  Castle  of  Otranto.  A  Story  translated  by  William 
Marshall,  Gent.,  from  the  original  Italian  of  Onuphrio 
Mural  to,  Canon  of  the  Church  of  St.  Nicholas  at 
Otranto.  [By  Horace  Walpole.]  1765* 
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[The  “  translator  ”  asserts  that  this  tale  was  printed 
at  Naples,  in  the  black  letter,  in  the  year  I529>  written 
probably,  between  1095  and  1243  in  the  purest  Italian 

Miracles,  visions,  necromancy,  dreams,  and  other 
preternatural  events,  are  exploded  now  even  from 
romances.  .  .  .  But,  if  this  air  of  the  miraculous  is 
excused,  the  reader  will  find  nothing  else  unworthy  of 
his  perusal.  .  .  .  There  is  no  bombast,  no  similes, 
flowers,  digressions,  or  unnecessary  descriptions.  .  .  . 
The  rules  of  the  drama  are  almost  observed  throughout 
the  conduct  of  the  piece.  .  .  .  The  piety  that  reigns 
throughout,  the  lessons  of  virtue  that  are  inculcated  and 
the  rigid  purity  of  the  sentiments,  exempt  this  work  from 
the  censure  to  which  romances  are  but  too  liable.”] 

Ann  Radcliffe.  1764-1823 

The  Castles  of  Athlin  and  Dunbayne:  A  Highland  Story. 
1789.  [A  comparatively  short,  and  unimportant,  tale: 
describing  the  “  rewards  ”  of  “  Virtue  ”.] 

A  Sicilian  Romance:  By  the  authoress  of  The  Castles  of 
Athlin  and  Dunbayne.  2  vols.  1789.  [“  In  reviewing 

this  story,  we  perceive  a  singular  and  striking  instance 
of  moral  retribution.”] 

The  Romance  of  the  Forest :  interspersed  with  Some 
Pieces  of  Poetry  by  the  authoress  of  A  Sicilian  Romance. 
3  vols.  1791.  [A  tale  of  “trials  well  endured  and 

virtues  greatly  rewarded.”]  # 

The  Mysteries  of  TJdolpho,  A  Romance;  interspersed  with 
some  pieces  of  poetry.  By  Ann  Radcliffe.  4.  v°ls* 
1 794.  [“  If  the  weak  hand,  that  has  recorded  this  tale, 
has,  by  its  scenes,  beguiled  the  mourner  of  one  hour  of 
sorrow,  or,  by  its  moral,  taught  him  to  sustain  it— the 
effort,  however  humble,  has  not  been  in  vain,  nor  is  the 
writer  unrewarded.”] 
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The  Italian',  or  the  Confessional  of  the  Black  Penitents. 
A  Romance.  By  Ann  Radcliffe.  3  vols.  1797. 
[“  I  wish  that  all  those,  who  on  this  night  are  not 
merry  enough  to  speak  before  they  think,  may  ever  after 
be  grave  enough  to  think  before  they  speak..  .  .  .  See 
how  suddenly  one  comes  to  be  happy,  just  when 
one  is  beginning  to  think  one  can  never  be  happy 
again.”] 

Gaston  de  Blondeville ,  or  the  Court  of  Henry  III.,  keeping 
festival  in  Ardenne,  A  Romance.  St.  Alban's  Abbey, 
a  metrical  tale;  with  some  poetical  pieces.  By  Ann 
Radcliffe.  4  vols.  1826. 

[With  “  Memoir  of  Life  and  Writings  of  Mrs. 
Radcliffe  ”. — She  only,  of  all  writers  of  Romance,  who 
have  awed  and  affected  the  public  mind,  by  hints  of 
things  unseen,  has  employed  enchantments  purely  inno¬ 
cent,  has  forborne  to  raise  one  questionable  throb,  or 
call  forth  a  momentary  blush.” 

“  The  whole  purchase-money  of  the  copyright  of 
this  volume  was  paid  to  some  public  charitable  institu¬ 
tion.” 

Gaston  de  Blondeville  is  supposed  to  be  a  true 
chronique  .  .  .  (changed  out  of  the  Norman  tongue  ” 
by  a  monk)  of  Eight  Days  feast  in  Ardenne,  with  ye 
marvellous  accident  that  there  befel,  at  the  solemniza¬ 
tion  of  his  marriage  .  .  .  with  divers  things  curious  to 
be  known,  thereunto  pertaining  ,  and  an  account  of 
the  great  Tourney,  there  held  ”.  With  Notes  .] 

Clara  Reeve.  1729-1807 

The  Champion  of  Virtue.  A  Gothic  story.  By  the  Editor 
of  the  Phoenix  [Clara  Reeve].  A  translation  of  Bar¬ 
clay’s  Argenis.  1 777.  Afterwards,  and  better,  known 
as  The  Old  English  Baron. 

[Address  to  Reader.  “The  business  of  romance  is 
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first  to  excite  the  attention,  and  secondly  to  direct  it 
to  some  useful,  or  at  least  innocent  end.”  The  story 
is  on  same  plan  as  Castle  of  Otranto ,  but  “  kept  within 
the  verge  of  probability  May  the  ghost  of  it  not 
disturb  your  repose  ”.] 

The  Exiles:  or  Memoirs  of  the  Count  de  Cronstadt. 
By  Clara  Reeve.  3  vols.  1788.  [ Dedn  to  Peter- 

Pertinax  Puff,  Esq.,  “  Gentleman-Usher  of  the 
Muses”;  from  whom  “mushroom  writers”  seek 
praise.  Preface  declaring  herself  a  writer  who  “  takes 
the  part  of  virtue  and  decency  ”.] 

The  Two  Mentors :  A  Modern  Story.  By  the  author  of 
The  Old  English  Baron  [Clara  Reeve].  1783. 
[ Advertisement:  “  Calculated  to  recommend  and  pro¬ 
mote  the  social  and  domestic  virtues,  as  the  only  means 
of  happiness  ”.] 

The  School  for  Widows.  By  Clara  Reeve.  3  vols.  1791. 
[Preface.  “Written  more  to  the  heart  than  to  the 
head;  addressed  to  the  Virtuous  and  Candid:  _  to 
counteract  the  poison  of  fashion,  folly  and  dissipation; 
to  blend  together  the  utile  and  the  dulce,  to  impress  a 
moral.”  Preface  includes  an  exposure  of  false  Senti¬ 
mentality  and  comments  on  the  true.] 

[Walpole  described  The  Old  English  Baron  as  “  Otranto 
reduced  to  reason  and  probability.  .  .  .  It  is  so  probable 
that  any  trial  for  murder  at  the  Old  Bailey  would  make  a 
more  interesting  story — this  is  caput  mortuam .” 

Clara  Reeve,  in  fact,  made  little  attempt  to  revive  the 
atmosphere  of  the  past.  Admiring  Richardson,  and  an 
intimate  friend  of  his  daughter,  she  simply  places  a  modern 
English  citizen  in  the  Middle  Ages,  and  surrounds  the 
talk  and  manners  of  her  own  times  with  supernatural 

events.] 

The  Monk-.  A  Romance.  [By  Gregory  Lewis.]  3  vols. 

ij 95.  [With  a  gay  little  verse  Preface — after  Horace 
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— and  other  “  poems  ”  in  the  text.  Among  them, 
“Alonzo  the  Brave”  and  “The  Fair  Imogene”. 
A  vivid  narrative  of  extravagant  violence,  to  which  the 
boyish  enthusiasm  and  naivete  imparts  a  certain  charm 
that  conquers  its  absurd  plot.] 

The  unwholesome  Melmoth  the  JVanderer  (1820)  of 
Charles  Robert  Maturin  is  a  subtler  and  more  original 
adaptation  of  the  Radcliffe  method,  with  some  real  under¬ 
standing  of  human  nature.  But  the  public  had  lost  the 
taste  for  miracle-fiction,  and  Maturin  was  long  overlooked. 
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